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By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
EMOCRACY has urgent reasons for looking 


after its own in matters of education, which 

apply either not at all, or in much diminished 

degree, to governments of another kind. The 
devil seems ready to take the hindmost in many forms of 
human occupation and in none more certainly than in state- 
craft. With some cleverness and some education distributed 
among its rulers, a despotism may endure indefinitely, if it be 
sufficiently humane; but a democracy is like to go on the 
rocks almost as soon as launched if educated intelligence be 
not generally diffused among its members, and if its adminis- 
trators have not by heredity or training some special gifts for 
their task. Particularly is this true of a modern democracy, 
enmeshed, as is our own, in the complexities of an extraor- 
dinarily elaborate civilization. It has been said, and not 
without some justification, that education is the real religion 
of America. Certain it is that the passion for education is one 
of the most conspicuous and characteristic traits of our peo- 
ple, one of the few which may fairly be said to be universal. 
Certain it is also that many an ardent soul has believed that 
in education was to be found the most potent medicine for 
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the ills of democracy and that without it democracy ; 


iS 


doomed to ignominious failure. 

Our people have generally agreed to accept Lincoln's 
great words as embodying the principle of the kind of democ. 
racy in which they believe, which they wish to cherish ang 
for which they are ready at need to give life itself. “Govern. 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people”’ is the 
corner stone of their political faith. That this government js 
sometimes 4y only a fraction of the people and for a similar 
fraction, and that some of the people always resist it and 
often with success, does not shatter faith nor stifle hope that 
in the future it will more nearly measure up to its own ideals. 
As a nation we prefer it, with all its limitations and defects, 
to any other form of government as yet devised. 

In his great work on “Modern Democracy,” Lord Bryce 
says: “The term ‘democracy’ has in recent years been 
loosely used to denote sometimes a state of society, some- 
times a state of mind, sometimes a quality in manners. It has 
become incrusted with all sorts of associations, attractive or 
repulsive, ethical or poetical, or even religious. But democ- 
racy really means nothing more nor less than the rule of the 
whole people expressing their sovereign will by their votes.” 
And he goes on to add: “Modern democratic theory 
rests on two doctrines as its two sustaining pillars; that the 
gift of the suffrage creates the will to use it and that the gift 
of knowledge creates the capacity to use the suffrage aright. 
From this it is commonly assumed to follow that the more 
educated a democracy is, the better will its government be.” 

Following this line of thought, it is often tacitly assumed 
that political wisdom belongs particularly to the so-called 
educated classes, and it would seem as though this must be 
true, unless our usual estimate of education is essentially 
fallacious. Unhappily one must admit the frequent failure of 
such classes to see practical situations as they are, to reach 
just and disinterested conclusions, and indeed to do their 
fair share of the active political work of a democracy, with 
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all its discomforts and sacrifice of convenience. Doubtless the 
issue is often confused by the fact that education has gener- 
ally been a perquisite of the wealthy and the privileged, 
whose life experience and selfish interests sometimes render it 
difficult to view political questions in the broadest and most 
sagacious way. One need not elaborate this point. English 
political life has had abundant examples, and our own has 
probably had less only because our classes are less sharply 
divided and our political history is of briefer duration. In any 
event, knowledge is certainly better than ignorance, although 
partial knowledge, particularly when coupled with ungener- 
ous partisanship and intellectual dishonesty, may be very 
pernicious. 

If it must be admitted that democracy has failed in the 
modern world to realize all of the blessings anticipated by its 
more sanguine apostles, such as Mazzini and Jefferson, it has 
nevertheless done much to diminish sources of fear and suffer- 
ing which existed under more despotic governments, and if 
freedom of thought and speech have by no means been 
perfectly secured by popular government, they have never- 
theless found their best hope in democratic institutions. It is 
alleged that democracy has brought no nearer a friendly 
feeling among the peoples of the world towards one another. 
Nor has it created good will and civic fellowship within the 
body of the peoples practising it. Certainly the war of classes 
has by no means ceased to be a menace in democracies, and 
it has been truly said that “liberty and equality have not 
been followed by fraternity.” De Tocqueville a century ago 
called attention to the fact that men were more interested in 
equality than in liberty, thus emphasizing still further the 
lack of unity in this trinity. Perhaps most serious of all the 
charges against modern democracy is that “It has not en- 
listed in the service of the state nearly so much of the best 
practical capacity as each country possesses and every 
country needs for dealing with the domestic and interna- 
tional questions of the present day.” 
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James Russell Lowell once said: “ Democracy must show a 
capacity for producing not an higher average man, but the 
highest possible type of manhood in all its manifold varieties 
or it is a failure. No matter what it does for the body, if it 
does not in some sort satisfy that inextinguishable passion of 
the soul for something which lifts life away from prose, it is a 
failure. Unless it knows how to make itself gracious and 
winning, it is a failure. Has it done this? Is it doing this? 
Or trying to do it?” 

One may well question whether Mr. Lowell, in this pas. 
sage, is not putting upon democracy a demand which it can- 
not meet and which no government merely as such can hope 
to meet. Government, after all, is but one of the forms in 
which the social life of a people is cast, and there are many 
other factors which must be reckoned with in the striking of 
any final balance whereby the fruits of a civilization may 
justly be tested. At one time and another Mr. Lowell was 
delivered of various other aphorisms about democracy. For 
example, he said: “Democracy is that form of society, no 
matter what its political classification, in which every man 
has a chance and knows that he has it.” And again: “‘ Democ- 
racy in its best sense is merely the letting in of light and 
air.”’ Right or wrong, we must let these sayings pass at what- 
ever value they may appear to possess. 

If one accepts Lord Bryce’s diagnosis of the ailments of 
modern democracy—and no one is more competerit to make 
such a diagnosis—it appears at once that the failings pointed 
to are nearly all moral and narrowly political, and not such 
as may be easily corrected through the processes of formal 
education as these are commonly understood and generally 
practised. They have to do with the power of money to 
pervert legislation, the tendency to make politics a gainful 
profession, the disposition of legislators to play for votes in 
the enacting of laws and to turn the machinery of govern- 
ment to unworthy ends; and not least with the irresponsible 
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power of those in control of the agencies which mould public 


opinion. 

To be sure, if the moral tone of the schoolroom and of the 
playing field be kept high, with fair play everywhere honored 
and unfair players banned and ostracized, if the betrayal of 
public trust to private interest be pilloried by teachers as the 
unpardonable sin among a free people, if the consequences to 
the community of perverted party allegiance be made clear, 
then we may indeed hope to see the chief dangers named by 
Lord Bryce as characteristic of democracy gradually decline, 
or at least to see those men increasingly discredited and ulti- 
mately deprived of power whose conduct leads to such 
shortcomings. But under the limitations which now surround 
formal education, and in view of the tender age at which the 
great mass of our children still leave the schools, it would be 
simply to enter a fool’s paradise to expect that in our genera- 
tion the education given by the schools should carry the 
entire burden of setting our political house in order. All the 
agencies which make for righteousness and a sounder citizen- 
ship must join hands in this crusade. The school can do much, 
but it cannot do everything. 

Literacy is generally the test by which law sets up an 
educational criterion for suffrage and in democracies the 
suffrage represents the sovereign power. In point of fact, 
does such a literacy qualification assure intelligent voting? 
In the democracies of Greece the printed page was, of course, 
unknown, and in the earlier English conditions, the same 
thing was true. But it has been justly observed that conver- 
sation and discussion are more active forms of mental proc- 
ess than mere reading, and a constituency in which political 
issues are freely discussed may exhibit keen ability to think 
and a decidedly high order of intelligence in voting. The 
average newspaper, which conveys the larger part of the 
political information to contemporary voters, is actively 
partisan, presenting but one side of political issues, and yet 
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the printed page carries a certain authority, especially with 
the partially educated, who are in no position to appreciate 
the selfish interests which may dictate the policies set forth 
as for the public welfare. 

Even Lord Bryce, who has been quoted so often, one of the 
most faithful and most learned of the friends of democracy, 
speaks as follows of the bearing of elementary education, 
which is as far as most democracies have gone in the general 
training of their voters: “Though the education of the citi- 
zens is indispensable to a democratic government, the extent 
to which a merely elementary instruction fits them to work 
such a government has been over-estimated. Reading is 
merely a gate leading into the field of knowledge. Or we may 
call it an implement which the hand can use for evil, or for 
good, or leave unused.”” —“‘ Knowledge is one only among the 
things which go to the making of a good citizen. Public spirit 
and honesty are even more needful.” 

But there is another side to this picture which must not be 
overlooked. Plato and the Greek philosophers, for example, 
had ethical, as well as political, ends in view for education as 
a means of preparing voters for citizenship, and the experi- 
ence of modern Germany and modern Japan bears striking 
testimony to the ability to bend through instruction in the 
schools the entire ethical and political outlook of a people. 
The general disregard in which philosophy, as such, is held in 
our day should not blind us to the practical efficacy of the 
political philosophy which becomes imbedded in national 
ideals and traditions, which are then presented incessantly in 
the schools; and the instances just cited should arouse us to 
the possibilities latent in our educational system, possibili- 
ties which certainly have never been exploited in American 
education to anything like their full capacity. 

Each generation cherishes the hope, too often illusory, that 
it can by education enable the new generation to stand upon 
the shoulders of the one before and thus forgo some of the 
toil and many of the errors of its forebears. Obviously there 's 
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a sense in which this is not only possible, but is actually the 
basis of all the substantial progress which history records. 
Every advance in the technique of science or industry i is of 
this character. But there is much which is fundamental in the 
ongoings of daily life which cannot thus be taught by short- 
circuit devices, things which each generation must painfully 
find out for itself, in the process of actual experience. These 
non-transmissible accomplishments are peculiarly pertinent 
to political issues, for they have to do with the reactions of 
men to one another, and the variables are so numerous and 
50 unpredictable that little can be done to spare the tyro his 
own trial-and-error exploration. 

A great Frenchman is quoted as defining democracy as a 
form of government in which each citizen is given the fullest 
opportunity to put his peculiar talents at the disposal of the 
whole people. Needless to remark, this view represents a 
somewhat utopian piece of optimism which one might wish 
were true, but which comports but ill with facts as they are. 
It would approach somewhat nearer the truth were one to 
urge that by such a test the full development of a democracy 
might be measured. We like to stress in our moments of 
enthusiasm and confidence the view that democracy affords 
opportunity for all. Certain it is that one of the most impor- 
tant functions which education can possibly serve in a de- 
mocracy is that of furnishing means whereby to assay the intel- 
lectual and personal powers of each child and youth in the 
community. It should be a great means for the discovery of 
talent and even of genius, and for the training of such when 
found, to its highest possibilities. A democracy must un- 
questionably give educational opportunity to all. But it must 
then protect itself by rational and courageous methods of 
selection against the endless exploitation of its generosity by 
the unfit. It must through educational means generate a 
recognition of, and respect for, competent leadership, dis- 
tinguishing sharply between this and mere demagogic smart- 
ness. It must create in the wisest and best educated a sense of 
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civic and political obligation. Nor will it be forgotten that 
education in its broadest sense is not to be gained in the 
schoolroom alone, indispensable as such training is, but that 
it also involves contact with the world of affairs, knowledge 
at first hand of the problems and manner of life of the differ. 
ent groups in the community. 

So far as concerns our own democracy, compulsory educa. 
tion laws are now substantially universal and, while they 
vary from State to State in their precise provisions, they are, 
in general, tending to insist that children shall spend at least 
eight years in school, and still longer if they have not by that 
time achieved certain specified intellectual results. Moreover, 
through the creation of public high schools of all kinds, of 
colleges and of continuation schools, every incentive js 
offered to those with the necessary mental endowment, or 
with needs unsatisfied, to go on to higher levels of accomplish- 
ment. These laws are based on the conviction that it is in the 
interest of the community to have each new generation 
soundly educated in all that pertains to the fundamentals of 
citizenship. This purpose is reflected not only in the recent 
raising of the period of required school attendance, but also in 
a broadening and enriching of the course of study in ways 
designed to give, in addition to the mere technique of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, which exhausted the aims of the 

earlier common school, some appreciation of the riches of our 
literature, some notion of the history of our institutions, 
economic, political, and social, some sympathetic insight into 
our national ideals, such as may become the basis of intelli- 
gent loyalty, and, where possible and desired by the student, 
the mastery of the underlying principles and technique ot 
some trade, or industry, or profession. That many of these 
purposes are now very imperfectly attained is no indictment 
of the soundness of the aim, for many circumstances are 
operating to impede complete success, most serious of which 
is doubtless the difficulty of securing in needed numbers 
teachers of sufficient ability and skill to carry out the pro- 
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gramme. Doubtless a long period of experimentation will be 
required before such a plan can be brought to approximate 
success. But even those who look askance upon the present 
ambitious trends in public education can hardly view with 
pride the revelations of national illiteracy disclosed by the 
draft; and only by the most faithful execution of reasonable 
laws for compulsory education can we hope to avoid an indef- 
‘nite continuation of these conditions. Moreover, the most 
careful studies of the results of juvenile employment in in- 
dustry seem to show conclusively that the premature en- 
trance of children upon gainful occupations is, in the long run 
and for the great majority, not only disastrous for the indi- 
vidual but disadvantageous for the community itself. 

To the extent indicated by our laws, then, our people have 
definitely taken the position that education appreciable in 
amount for each individual is an asset which the nation can- 
not forgo. Now the moment you compel the citizen to send 
his children to school, you raise the question of costs, and 
everywhere, so far as I am aware, the state has decreed that 
education which is required must be free, and in some com- 
munities this has been interpreted to mean, not only free 
teaching but also free text-books, free medical and dental 
examinations, free lunches, etc., etc. Of course, there is a 
delightfully bland and familiar American illusion in this idea 
of free education, in as much as education, for which no one 
in particular appears to pay, is inevitably paid for by every- 
one in the form of taxes. 

In the realm of high school and college education, this 
attempt to offer free education to all who can or will accept 
it marks a new era. We are the first nation to undertake on 
any such scale to give educational opportunity of the highest 
kind to all children of citizens practically without cost to 
them as individuals. The financial consequences of this 
programme are already a source of grave anxiety to many 
communities whose legal taxing powers have been exhausted 
in the unsuccessful effort to support the schools. 
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It is not without interest to remark that the greatest of the 
other English-speaking commonwealths, to wit, Great Brit. 
ain, passed in 1918 a most enlightened compulsory edu- 
cation law which is in many particulars like the best of our 
own, but which in its entirety stands at the moment unr. 
valled as a comprehensive programme of national education, 

Both in our own procedure and in the practice in Great 
Britain, it is significant that all efforts to make public educa- 
tion purely vocational have been vigorously resisted and 
especially by the laboring classes. This is not to say that the 
value of vocational education is unappreciated or distrusted, 
but simply that the typical representatives of modern dem. 
ocratic institutions have been averse to any educational 
procedure which might seem to commit the victims of birth 
or early circumstance to a lower position in the life of the 
community than that to which their intrinsic talents, if given 
opportunity for development and training, might entitle 
them. 

No charge is more commonly heard, especially from the 


proponents of aristocratic education and the prophets of 


culture with a big “C,” than that America is being over- 
educated; at least that too many young people are going to 
college, or being kept in school, who ought to be behind 
counters, or in factories, or kitchens, or in the fields. This 
complaint emanates in part from those who foresee a short- 
age of cheap labor, who fear that the charms of manual toll 


will be crowded into the background by the allurements of 


the “white collar jobs,” and in part from those who see in 
these vast throngs of young people frequenting our schools 
and colleges the vulgarizing and cheapening of education, its 
debauchment and loss of prestige, the wreckage of all real 
intellectual standards of mastery and achievement. 

No honest observer of the tendencies in current affairs 
educational could for a moment deny some justice in these 
Jeremiads. Compulsory education laws, the increase of 
wealth, the social ambitions of parents for children, the 
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: lessons taught by the war with its convincing demonstration 
: chat education and training brought position and power, all 
‘ have conspired to augment the tide of young people which 
> was already flowing strongly towards our schools and col- 
a leges. In this process all of our institutions have been flooded 
> with numbers far beyond their capacity to teach, standards 
» have inevitably been relaxed and cannot quickly be restored. 
| Young boys and girls are doubtless too often squandering 
' time and opportunity, and wasting money supplied by the 
» community for their education. But surely the trouble is not 
that most of them are receiving too much education. They 
| may be getting the wrong kind of education, and some of 
them may conceivably be incapable intellectually of assimi- 
lating any education at all. But the prevalent difficulty is 
certainly that the rank and file are getting too little educa- 
tion. Too much goes in at one ear and out at the other; too 
little intellectual effort, if you will, is expended in the at- 
tempt to acquire; and thanks to the amazing adroitness of 
youth in avoiding exposure to ideas, too much is missed 
entirely. Surely the only valid indictment is one which runs 
against the variety of education offered, its methods or the 
personnel administering it, or against the social order main- 
taining it, and not against the mere quantity offered and 
sought. Our compulsory education laws may have set too 
high the age of required schooling, but the evidence is fairly 
conclusive, as I have already remarked, that a lower age is un- 
wholesome for all concerned and an expensive investment if 
viewed merely from the standpoint of community economics. 

Whether public education as now conducted is going to 
turn all its votaries into “white collar job” people remains to 
be seen. At the prevailing rates of pay for the skilled trades 
and any but the best of office and clerical jobs, the advantage 
is often with the skilled artisan. And anyhow the persons 
most concerned about this aspect of the case are wont to 
place all but complete confidence in the saving grace of the 
so-called law of supply and demand—at least when amelio- 
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rated by judicious tariffs and elastic immigration laws. Water 
commonly finds its own level, and there seems no good reason 
to believe that in the long run we shall not find the products 
of our educational system, which are equally subject to 
natural law, finding ¢beir general level in the economic and 
industrial community. 

‘As to the land—when we wake up to the necessity of treat. 
ing this great foundation stone of our social order as some- 
thing more than a political football, when we take the steps 
requisite to make life on the farm comparable in attractive. 
ness and in economic and social value with life in the town, 
the flow of intelligent man-power away from the land may be 
checked and probably not until then. Nor will any mere 
tinkering with the superficies of education achieve this result. 
Be it said that the automobile, the telephone, and the radio, 
to mention but a few of our more dramatic inventions, have 
already begun to make substantial changes in the psychologi- 
cal, economic, and social aspects of the farm. 

Meantime, the prevailing educational trend, if ill-advised, 
is not going to be checked by the sulphurous comments of 
citizens of the leisure class ensconced in the club windows on 
the avenue, nor by the sometimes shrill protests of the aca- 
demic proponents of an exclusively classical education, how- 
ever successful these groups may be in directing public 
attention to the situation. Neither group has the ear of the 
forces at present in control. It will, I believe, be modified 
primarily through a better adjustment of the educational 
procedure itself brought about by motives originating within 
its own structure, by wiser and more effective processes of 
selection, whereby children will more naturally and regularly 
find themselves pursuing—and, let us hope, obliged to pursue 
thoroughly—such courses of study as nature and nurture have 
prepared them to profit by. As public knowledge of the facts 
grows, these movements will doubtless be aided by a more 
rigorous insistence on the part of the taxpayer that severer 
standards of accomplishment shall be enforced as a sine qua 
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yon to gratuitous admission upon the privileges of higher 


education. 
Probably no test will, in the long run, be so decisive for 


democracy as its ability and willingness to exercise wisdom 
in the selection of its leaders. Putting the same issue from a 
diferent angle, it may be said that democracy will be criti- 
cally tested by the willingness of those who have been best 
trained and who have enjoyed the fullest privilege to make 
the necessary sacrifice of comfort and convenience to serve 
the state. Our present machinery for selection is defective all 
along the line. Our methods for promotion in the schools are 
far from perfect, and our devices for selecting those who 
shall enjoy the opportunities for higher education are noto- 
riously defective. We can hardly say more for our means of 
choosing those who shall represent us in the halls of govern- 
ment. Some are good, some are bad, but whether good or bad, 
few thoughtful observers approve our present methods of 
selection. In the government of our great cities in particular, 
we find by common consent the greatest failure of our demo- 
cratic system and at this point especially the defects of our 
methods of choosing officials are acknowledged. The leader- 
ship for which democracy must train is not solely that of a 
political character, important as that may be. It must also 
extend to every aspect of the economic and cultural life of the 
people. In the measure in which real talent is overlooked, or 
snubbed, or misplaced, the welfare of the community is 
wounded and no conception of education in a democracy 
could be accepted as valid and adequate which did not pro- 
vide for the detection of specific ability, its training and its 
location at strategic points in the structure of society. If 
such a demand be thought to imply autocratic interference 
with individual initiative or bureaucratic domination of the 
individual career, the purport of the remark has been mis- 
understood. The method by which such adjustments are to 
be brought about is not at the moment in question. Indeed 
We are as yet too far removed from any such general inven- 
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tory of our intellectual and moral resources as to make the 
practical administration of such a requirement a matter of 
immediate moment. Is it, however, too utopian to expect 
that we may in the near future approach such conceptions of 
our social solidarity and our mutual inter-relations, one with 
another, as to welcome an educational programme in which 
tastes and talents are sought out and given opportunity for 
nurture and later opportunity for community service, where 
capacity to serve is greatest? 

For my own part, I believe that, so far from having over. 
done the possibilities of education, our generation has only 
begun to sound them. I look to see the present forms sub- 
stantially changed, but the underlying spirit, which is that of 
the unrestricted offer of opportunity and the search for the 
fittest to fill each post in the social order—this I confidently 
expect to see gain in power and intelligence of execution from 
this day on. 

Certain of these issues which have been mentioned go to 
the fundamental conceptions of democracy. Others have to 
do with the mechanics of its administration. Issues of the 
first class were as significant for the early Greek democracies 
as they are for those of modern history; but others are 
measurably peculiar to the special people concerned and the 
particular period in which they are living. Not a few of the 
most urgent issues which confront education have to do with 
the administrative consequences of particular modes of 
procedure. To illustrate, education began in the American 
Colonies and was later carried on when we became an in- 
dependent nation largely as a local matter. The schools were 
the creatures of the towns, as they still are to a large extent 
in many portions of the country. But presently the State 
began to interest itself in education, and now the government 
of not a few of the great commonwealths is in a position of 
essential control over many matters of fundamental conse- 
quence in educational procedure. Still more recently the 
federal government has begun to interest itself in a more ac- 
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‘ive manner than ever before in matters of an educational 
character and there is now pending before Congress at least 
one bill which, if enacted, would create a cabinet position for 
education and would carry with it large appropriations to be 
used for the stimulation and development of local education 
in States and communities which chose to comply with the 
requirements laid down. 

I do not propose to dwell at this time upon this issue, but 
the attention of the reader is called to it as another indica- 
tion, in a realm hitherto largely unaffected, of the disposition 
which has been steadily growing, whether for good or for ill 
remains to be seen, to centralize at Washington control over 
matters which have hitherto been left to local government 
and which cannot be transferred without producing conse- 
quences of an extremely important kind. A government is 
perhaps not less democratic because it chooses to administer 
its affairs through large rather than small units, with the 
centre of power remote from, rather than resident among, 
those chiefly affected, but such procedure inevitably colors 
the character of the democracy concerned and the attitude of 
the people towards its maintenance. In fairness it should be 
said that federal interest in education is as old as the Ordi- 
nance of 1787; and the Morrill Act of 1862 is responsible for 
much of the development of the so-called Land Grant Col- 
leges. Nevertheless the legislation of the last decade is open- 
ing up an essentially new chapter in our national education 
programme. 

One thing is certain, whatever may be the limitations upon 
the contribution which education can make to democracy, 
the ideals and the methods of its administration are matters 
which should attract and hold the continued and active 
interest of every good citizen. In an ill conducted system, the 
wastage of money and resources against which our profes- 
sional critics so often protest, is as nothing compared to the 
wastage of human capacity and human opportunity in the 
misdirection of young life. No one has properly understood 
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his political obligations in a democracy who can look with 
indifference upon the progress of education or justify an 
attitude of supercilious aloofness from the determination oj 
its course. If it be true that the child of to-day is the man of 
to-morrow, it is not less true that the tone and temper of the 
school of to-day will be vividly reflected in the ideals and 
standards of the social life of the community to-morrow, 

Finally the education fitted for the needs of a democracy 
must give incentive to moral and spiritual interests, recog. 
nizing, as Lord Bryce insists, that not knowledge alone but 
public spirit and the desire to serve honorably the needs oj 
the commonwealth are quite as indispensable. Here the 
school must be re-enforced by both the family and the church. 
It is unfair to bestow upon the former condemnation for 
faults which arise from the shortcomings of the two latter. In 
the meantime, let us not deny ourselves the satisfaction of 
recognizing that American education, from common school 
to university, has faced a task before unparalleled in history, 
and so far succeeded that education is sought by the members 
of all classes for their children; while rich and poor stand 
shoulder to shoulder in their determination to open the op- 
portunities of education to all who can profit by them. Such 
a spirit is an asset in our democracy which may well save us 
from some of the political pitfalls into which we have re- 
cently been looking with such humiliation. 
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THE CHILD AND THE LAW 
By AGNES REPPLIER 


HERE are few men of wealth who spend their money - 
in a manner which is satisfactory to their acquaint- - 
ances; but there are fewer still who leave their - 
money in a manner which these same acquaintances - 

who have no thought of inheriting) consider right and rea- 
sonable. A critical curiosity concerning last wills and testa- 
ments rivets attention for a few weeks, sometimes for a few 
months, upon the testator who would otherwise be forgotten; - 
and the terms of his bequests are discussed and re-discussed 
with an interest seldom vouchsafed to matters which do not - 
personally affect us. 

Perhaps the impecunious ones of earth fail to understand 
how desperately hard it is for a man to part with the money 
he has made. Inherited wealth may be bequeathed without a 
pang. As it comes, so it goes, and the order of succession 
seems a natural thing, like night and day, and the seasons. 
But the man who has built up his own fortune resents having 
it plucked from him by the intrusive hand of death; and the 
bitterness of this resentment is made plain in the history of 
wills. The determination to postpone as long as possible the 
fatal hour of division, a postponement which appears to be 
as soothing to the man of property as it is disquieting to his 
heirs; the effort to buy with money, which would otherwise 
belong to these heirs, something in the way of distinction or 
renown which will belong, however intangibly, to the dead, 
which will be his possession and not theirs; above all, the 
irrational desire to express in terms of legacy and law those 
currents of will, those prejudices, convictions, sympathies, 
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and animosities which made up the living man, and were mix 
taken by him for intelligence; such manifestations of th: 
ever thwarted desire to have and to hold constitute a per. 
petual protest against the despoiling hand of fate. 

Mr. James Stephens has told us the lamentable story of a, 
Irishman who managed to smuggle a threepenny-bit int 
the next world, and of the convulsions which shook Heaven 
and Hell through the intrusion of this modest but coveted 
coin. More wary capitalists seek to lay out their mone 
advantageously in Paradise by bequeathing it to churches 
and missionary societies. In the Middle Ages, this pious 
custom reared many a noble abbey, the income of which was 
well and wisely spent, being unhampered by dictatorial 
clauses in the testator’s will. Indeed, beyond a modest re. 


quest for prayers and masses, and the occasional privilege of 


being buried in the cloister, nothing was exacted by repent. 
ant sinners striving to make their peace with God, and hop. 
ing, after the human fashion which still survives, that He 
could be propitiated by gifts. We in this country have grown 
very nervous about religious and charitable bequests, and 
some of the States put obstacles in their way; but such nerv. 
ousness is purely denominational. It is born of that diversity 
of creeds which stimulates to the point of irritation; and itis 
made operative by the paternalism which Americans permit 
to curtail their individual freedom. 

This paternalism is apparently endured and encouraged 
because, though none of us like to be hampered ourselves, 
the desire to hamper our neighbor burns deep in every Amer'- 
can breast. The Puritan strain, which is but a drop in the 
mighty current of national life, still makes for standardiza- 
tion. The freedom valued by England is, and has always 
been, the freedom of individualism. It is best defined as “ the 
right to express personal impulses in word and action.” \c 
civilized people have throughout the centuries been so chary 
of law-making as have the English. Instead of binding every 
new generation with fresh and ingenious restrictions, they 
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have been rather disposed to slip the leash of laws which 
once coerced them. Under the Statute of Wills in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the eldest son claimed a third of his 
father’s estates, if these estates were held in knight service. 
To him descended the prerogatives as well as the responsibili- 
ties of his station. A petulant parent of the sixteenth century 
was compelled to see his rights curtailed in favor of his re- 
sponsibilities. The learned and pious Henry Swinburne, 
whose treatise on “Testaments and Last Wills” was pub- 
lished in 1590, tells us that heretics, apostates, and “manifest 
usurers,” that is, usurers convicted of offense, were not per- 
mitted to make wills. And as a man could be convicted of 
heresy after death (nothing easier!), the Crown had a very 
fair chance to confiscate the estate. 

That the all-pervasive American law which holds us in- 
leading-strings from our cradles to our graves, which sits at— 
our desks and our dining-tables, dominating the modest 
pleasures as well as the arduous duties of life, should in 
many States leave the American child to the mercy of the 
will:making American father is a strange anomaly. In no 
other regard does the law let the child alone. It sends him to 
school when his tender years make ignorance becoming and 
salutary; and it keeps him there when he earnestly desires 
to go to work, to be done with books which convey no mes- 
sage to him. It refuses him the legitimate training of the 
stage; but smiles benignly on his popularity in moving pic- 
tures. It speaks tenderly of a hulking youth of seventeen as a 
“child”; and when he steals a few hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of bonds, it acquits him on the score of simplicity, of 
infantile “intoxication” at the sight of so much. wealth. 
But in the matter of his legitimate claim upon “the” parents 
who launched him upon life, the law displays indifference. + 
For the most part, it lets him take his chance. 

Yet what right in the world can equal the right of a child? 
What responsibility in the world can equal the responsibility 
of a parent? The American wife is protected both by the law 
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and by the sentiment of the country. Her husband canno: 
despoil her, and she cannot despoil herself, if, as a widow. 
she chooses to break the “agreement” she has made as q 
married woman. Even Brigham Young divided his estate 
fairly and squarely among the eighteen legitimate consorts 
who survived him. “To my beloved wife.” The phrase js 
consecrated by usage, and by the correct emotions it awakens 
in every breast. The most open-handed generosity, the most 
tender protection are owing to the woman who has made the 
sweet surrender of herself. Yet, in the last analysis, it is this 
voluntary entrance into wedlock which weakens her claim. 
She need not have married unless she wanted to. But what 
option is given to the child? He is born because he has to be, 
and he takes what is coming to him because he has no choice. 
A good deal is due him by way of compensation. 

This is a truth infrequently expressed in words, but recog. 
nized and conceded from generation to generation. It is the 
existence of the child, not the existence of the wife, which 
presents an unconquerable argument in favor of vested 
rights. It is the existence of the child, not the existence of the 
wife, which lends weight to the contention that the power to 
devise and the power to inherit are inherent and constitu- 
tional, not merely privileges conceded by the state to the 
citizen. “The right to produce and multiply our being,” says 
the Scotch jurist, James Lorimer, in “Institutes of Law,’ 
“involves the right of transmitting to our offspring the con- 
ditions of the existence which we confer. . . . The right 
of transmitting property springs as obviously from the right 
of transmitting life, as the right to possess property springs 
from the right to possess life.”’ 

Leo the Thirteenth states lucidly in his encyclical of 1878 
the attitude of the Catholic Church towards this fundamen- 
tal problem of civilization: “It is a most sacred law of nature 
that a father should provide necessaries for the children he 
has begotten: and nature also dictates that these children 
who carry on a man’s personality should be by him provided 
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with all that is needful to keep them honourably free from 
want amid the vicissitudes of life. In no other way can a 
father ensure such freedom than by the ownership of prop- 
erty which he transmits by inheritance to his children.” 

Theology apart, this is the Latin mind at work on abstract 
justice and on ordinary ways and means. Italians have from 
time to time made wills as wanton as their neighbors. It was 
an Italian of rank and good standing who left his estate to 
his wife on condition she entered a convent, and spent the 
remainder of her days praying for the repose of his soul. 
In the event of her refusal, the property was to go to the 
convent direct. But in this case there were no children to 
bear the father’s name; and, at any rate, the Italian courts 
frmly refused to enforce a recrudescence of suttee in a civi- 
lized age and country. 

To the Jew, life was a precious boon. The parents, by 
God's grace, transmitted this favor to the child, who owed™ 
them in return gratitude and subordination that his days 
might be long upon the land. It never occurred to any Jew 
that old age could be other than a blessing. Nowhere in the 
narratives of the world do we see the child regarded so ex- 
clusively as a personal possession as we do in the Book of Job. 
Job had seven sons and three daughters, “‘and a family ex- 
ceedingly great.”” They were swept away from him in the 
days of his trial, as were his seven thousand sheep and his 
three thousand camels, his five hundred yoke of oxen and 
his five hundred she asses. In the days of his triumph and 
reward, they — or others just as good — were restored to 
him; seven new sons and three new daughters, together with 
fourteen thousand sheep and six thousand camels, a thousand 
yoke of oxen and a thousand she asses. We see Job in his old 
age, serene, vindicated, and infinitely wise, as one who had - 
talked with God; but there are moments when the personali- 
ties of those seven lost sons and three lost daughters trouble 
the reader’s mind. They were something more, though not 
something other, than offspring, and symbols of plenty. 
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Their frustrated lives had meaning to them. When Tennysor 
dreamed of Iphigenia and of Jephtha’s daughter — sisters of 
sacrifice — walking with the wraiths of fair women in the 
twilight, his poetic vision might have embraced three fainter 
shadows, unnamed, unpitied, and unsung, who, without the 
solemn joy of magnanimity, perished for their father’s weal, 
- The Roman, to whom life was a grave affair, honorable, 
but not necessarily enjoyable, recognized the supreme value 
of the family as a unit. If the Roman law gave control to the 
father, it also gave the assurance of a patrimony to the child, 
» who could not be disinherited save for flagrant and specified 
misconduct. The early Roman will was made in public, and 
had for its object, not merely the distributing of a dead man’s 
wealth, but the transferring of the power and authority of a 
family to a new head. Legal systems based on Roman law 
recognized the rights of the child; and the notarial will, a 
safe and solid document, was not left to the mercy of chance 
or accident. The humorous custom of hiding a last testament 
in the pages of the family Bible, or the family dictionary, or 
the family cookbook, and making the heirs search for it, was 
antipathetic to the unhumorous Latin mind. 

The lost will, the mad will, and the stolen will have been 
choice products of Northern civilization. Mr. W. H. Wilkins, 
who wrote the biography of Caroline of Anspach, tells us 
that George the Second destroyed his father’s will without 
compunction and without molestation; just as George the 
First had destroyed, also without compunction and without 
molestation, the will of his wife, Sophia Dorothea of Celle. 
“The burning of wills,” observes Mr. Wilkins, “seems to 
have been a peculiarity of the Hanoverian family.” English 
records are strewn thick with wills that unaccountably dis- 
appeared, and wills so freakish that their survival was 4 
matter of regret. The custom of bequeathing a sixpence or 4 
penny (according to the wealth or generosity of the testator) 

» to everyone who should attend the funeral was a simple 
form of vanity, and productive of much disorder. A resident 
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a of Great Smithfield varied this entertainment by providing 


- twenty-one sixpences should be dropped every Good 
” Friday on his tomb, and picked up by the poor, or at least by 
‘ such poor as were strong enough and ruthless enough to 
© reach them. 

> Wills have well-nigh disappeared from the pages of English 
fiction, which has laid hold of other and more substantial 

' themes. The stage still clings to them, and still, as in “The 
Cat and the Canary,” presents them as lunatic devices for 

- trouble-making; but even the most unsophisticated of de- 

’ tective novels shrinks from the absurdities which insure 
popularity to the detective play. In my youth, however, so 
many stories were written about lost wills that Mrs. Oliphant 

-hard driven for novelty — sent the ghost of a repentant 

- old lady back to earth to acquaint her harassed heirs with 
the whereabouts of the missing document; and so many 

stories were written about mad wills that the impression 

' they conveyed was the supreme triumph of the practical 

| joke. English law appeared to lend itself obligingly to the 
joker, and the ensuing entanglements filled up the framework 
of the tale. 

' Perhaps novelists, like dramatists, know and care nothing 
about law. The playwright has always made it subservient 
to the stage; and the story-teiler has the privilege of making 
itsubservient to the book. Certain it is that the only fictitious 
will which the legal profession has ever deigned to notice is 
the inordinately lengthy document — over five thousand 
words — in which Clarissa Harlowe disposes of her estate 
and personal possessions. Few real wills have ever been so 
copious, though that of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, is 
even longer, and Florence Nightingale’s comes within appre- 
clable distance. Clarissa’s testament is, as might be expected, 
full of minute details — she is the most unhurried of heroines 
— betraying on one hand a human tenderness towards her 
numerous legatees, and, on the other, a keen appreciation of 
money values. Augustine Birrell says that the very eminent 
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Sergeant Hill, “though averse to literature,” was wont to set 
this will before his students, and bid them determine hoy 
many of its uses and trusts could be supported in court. It 
was an extraordinary honor for law to pay to letters; but the 
consequences might have been readily foreseen. In the 
opinion of the learned jurist, Clarissa Harlowe died intestate. 

It is said that ninety-seven per cent of Americans make no 
wills, in which case children inherit their share of the estate 
if there is one. What proportion of this ninety-seven per 
cent have nothing to leave is not specified; but their numbers 
are probably a matter for dismay to the statisticians who 
bewail the nation’s spendthrift habits. It is also said that 
many Americans live and die in the illusion that, if they 
make no wills, their heirs pay no inheritance tax. This may 
sound incredible in a day of prolonged and exhaustive educa- 
tion; but people who are armored against knowledge can 
pass scatheless through the schools, and keep at bay the 
rougher tutelage of the world. When a highly intelligent citi- 
zen, employed by a highly intelligent “boss” to register 
voters at a polling booth, is unaware that proper names are 
spelt with a capital letter, we recognize his freedom from 
scholastic conventions. When a young woman who has been 
eight years at a public school retains the impression that 
the Atlantic City board-walk extends to Europe, we know 
that geographies and the great war have been equally power- 
less to curb a pleasing fancy. In matters of the intellect, 
passive resistance works wonders. The New York girl who 
said to a magistrate: “You can take me from my work, and 
you can send me back to school; but you can’t make me learn 
my lessons!”’ scored heavily. The one thing we are able to 
defy is enlightenment. 

French law guards a child’s legal rights, and French par- 
ents co-operate with the law by limiting the size of their 
families. Farm lands especially are preserved in this simple 
fashion from being divided and subdivided into nothingness. 
Except in the matter of their children’s marriages,’ French 
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fathers and mothers are liberal-minded. An unshaken belief 
in the family as nature’s masterpiece, and as civilization’s 
heaviest asset, impels them to protect its real andits artificial 
values at any cost; but in other regards they respect the 
independence of their children. They do not think, as 
American parents think, that paternal arguments and 
maternal solicitude can affect a child’s opinions. They permit 
him to learn at first-hand the adventurous thing called life, 
and to balance his losses and gains for the better making of 
manhood. They regard the disposal of property less as a 
statute right than as a normal process. The law of the land 
and their own logical inferences combine to detach them in 
spirit from the money of which death will summarily deprive 
them. 

“Having observed and always believed that charitable 
bequests afford the testator a means of gratifying his vanity 
at the expense of his heirs, I make none.” So wrote the late 
Stuyvesant Fish in his last will and testament, oblivious of 
the fact that it is in the expression of his views, no less than 
in the disposal of his property, that a man’s inextinguishable 
vanity asserts itself. He has one chance to be listened to 
after he is dead, and he naturally makes the most of it. The 
celebrated will of Philip, fifth Earl of Pembroke, is, for 
example, a long and biting jest aimed at his friends and 
acquaintances. The writing of it must have been a source of 
sound enjoyment; and the reading of it doubtless afforded 
a day’s amusement to the witty world of London. Such a 
clause as, “I give nothing to my Lord Saye, and I do make 
him this legacy willingly, because I know that he will faith- 
lully distribute it unto the poor,” is a happy illustration of 
gratuitous insult, made operative by the law, and safe by 
the intervening hand of death. 

An American will of four words, irrespective of signature, 
was recently admitted to probate. The pleasure this testator 
took in his,own conciseness, in the certainty of its being 
quoted and commented on, was so keen that he risked the 
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legality of his testament for its sake. About the same time a 
learned Jewish rabbi left a will which was a fair-sized moral 
essay, giving his views upon life, death, education, the ethical 
value of work, and the practice of economy. There was some- 
thing pathetic and very human in this effort to achieve 
posthumous authorship. We do so want to be read, and the 
public is so indisposed to gratify us. But a will is sure of read. 
ers, and when the rabbi cast his essay in the somewhat 
unusual form of a legal document, he defied editors, secured 
the attention of his heirs, and was appreciatively quoted by 
the press. If his example be followed, a little volume of se- 
lected testaments may one day be given to the world, under 
the title of ‘Wisely Worded Wills,” “Counsels from Closed 
Lips,” or “Post Mortem Prophecies.” 

The man who ties up his estate as hard and fast and long as 
the laws of his country permit, believes that he is considering 
the welfare of his heirs. The man who litters his native town 
with monuments to himself, believes that he desires to benefit 
his townspeople. The man who leaves a large income to his 
wife, and lets his portionless children depend upon her 
bounty, believes that he is making a beau geste, a noble 
declaration of confidence. The man who refuses to his sons 
and daughters the privilege of bequeathing their fortunes, 
believes that he plays well and warily the réle of special 
providence. Outright ownership of property is sO precious a 
thing in his sight that he cannot consign it to others. The 
self-deception which lends its amiable support to men 
throughout the vicissitudes of life never fails to soothe and 
sustain them when they compose their last message to the 
living. 

No sane American sighs for fresh legal restrictions. The 
country is wrapped from ocean to ocean in a network of 
laws which obstruct our personal impulses without insuring 
orderly and progressive movement. With forty-eight state 
legislatures hard at work passing new acts; with Congress 
nervously trying to please constituents by the multiplication 
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of statutes; and with impatient reformers clamoring at every 
‘urn for Constitutional Amendments, we have neither free- 
dom nor repose. Santayana says that when the just functions 
of things are not discriminated, the superlative in any direc- 
tion appears admirable. We see life out of focus when we 
desire one measure (like the Child Labor Amendment) so 
ardently that the disorganization of legal and social processes 
seems to us a negligible consequence. All the depths of senti- 
mentalism, all the waste spaces of ignorance, divide us from 
reason, and from a clear acceptance of facts. The Constitu- 
tion is the country’s legitimate safeguard. By its ruling it is 
the business of the States to protect their children from pre- 
mature toil, and they are striving resolutely, though not 
with equal resolution, to do so. Poverty is a factor which 
must be taken into consideration. The nature of the work 
done by minors is often a modifying circumstance. The wis- 
dom of prolonging the age of idleness to eighteen is at least a 
matter of doubt. But the advocates of the Amendment are 
untouched by any of these considerations. With a natural 
bias for the superlative, its direction concerns them dimly. 
The “just functions” of state and federal government are 
not discriminated. Nothing counts but two more years of 
schooling, made compulsory and inevasible by law. 

And this in a country which, for the most part, refuses to 
recognize a child’s legal claim to his inheritance. 








YET NOTHING LESS 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


HIS is the top. Here we can only go 
Back to the world, that Lilliput below; 
A child’s toy village scattered in the snow. 


What have we come for then? This stubborn height 
Scarce moved an inch to meet us. Black and white 
Seem colder still in this ash-ivory light. 


What saves these frozen trees from coming out 
And waving threatening arms as though in doubt 
Of what it is that we have come about? 


What gives these common curves, these hills that part 
As casually as schoolboys, power to start 
Cries from the lips and tears within the heart? 


Nothing so much, perhaps, yet nothing less 
Than that which wintry earth knows to express 
Love that no longer lives on loveliness. 














TOWARDS ROMANCE 
By HELEN MACAFEE 


e rY years ago Arnold sighed over his own vivacity 
s “the last sparkle of flame before we are all in the 
dark. the last glimpse of color before we all go into 
drab, — the drab of the earnest, prosaic, practical, 
austerely literal future.” His prophetic mood has proved to 
be but too well founded both for literature and for dress - 
complementary forms of human expression whose interrela- 
tions it would be agreeable to pursue as Mr. Heald has lately 
run down the affinities of costume and architecture. Since 
Arnold wrote, we have had the problem play and the realistic 
novel, and over them we have indeed yawned “in one 
another's faces with the dismallest, the most unimpeachable 
gravity. ’ Let it not be objected that we have also had 
an do no more than predict 
from ‘ie pee practice, and genius is the one exception to 
every critical rule. It is clear enough that Arnold spoke truly 
for the prospects of 1865. It is clear also that literature has 
come out of drab. We have put on “Crome Yellow” and 
“The Green Hat,” and our book jackets whether of ‘“‘The 
Flaming Terrapin” or “The Tattooed Countess” wear all 
the primary colors. 

Romance is again the mode. “Earnest, prosaic, practical, 
austerely literal’”” — whatever may be said of current novels, 
these terms do not describe them. We have turned away from 
realism. Critics love to play with the words “realism” and 
“romanticism,” to re-define them — though their applica- 
tion, at least to contemporary fiction, is well understood as 
such matters go; and to distinguish their difference — though 
they come to the same thing in the end. Realist and romanti- 
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cist must be equally creative; both have the same object 
to set life pulsing 1 in some pattern where before seemed only 
formless, inanimate matter — wood pulp, or bronze, or 
stone. How to get this effect? The romanticist, if he succeeds 
at all, gets it by imposing upon us the reality of illusion, 
The realist, by establishing the illusion of reality. This 
opposition must not be pushed too far or it will lead into 
the fascinating but, for the arts, barren ground of the 
contrast between deductive and inductive logic. At their 
most disparate, the two methods may best be seen on the 
stage—as in Mr. Basil Dean’s detailed and _ verifiable 
Chinese Street mime at the beginning of “East of Suez,” and 
Mr. Robert Edmond Jones’s settings for “Hamlet,” where 
complexity and literalness were sacrificed to simplified and 
generalized designs with one dominant intention. 

In fiction there is no such sharp demarcation between the 
one manner of approach and the other. The two ways may 
run parallel; often they run together. Mr. Conrad is said to 
be a romantic realist. Mr. Kipling and Mr. Forster might 
well be given the same title. With equal justice, Mr. Buchan 
or Mr. de la Mare could be called a realistic romancer. 

The point before us is that fiction now seems to be moving 
towards romance. The shrewdly written, or edited, invita- 
tions to readers on the wrappers of a few novels, all published 
within a year, are straws to show the way the wind is blow- 
ing. “Richly imaginative, wildly and strangely beautiful.” 
“The mystical element in the story appeals to the imagina- 
tion.” “Under the prim world of family daguerreotypes, 
rosewood and mahogany, there were dramas enacted which 
cut deep into human lives.” “A story of gay colors, bright 
sunlight, and romantic daring.” “Masks, rapiers, ruffles.” 

In other fields the same direction has been apparent. 
Mr. Wells was not the first to romanticize history, but he 
gave a fresh and still active impetus to writing in this vein. 
Even more pervasive has been Mr. Strachey’s influence 
upon biography, seen in several ways, from the reprints of 
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the racier old memoirs to the reminiscent essays of E. 
Barrington. Similarly, there has arisen a school of scientific 
romanticists, “‘popularizers” as we say, some of whom tell 
us the secrets of nature with the temerity of those mysteri- 
ous ladies at country fairs who are advertised as “born with 
two veils.” 

Literary movements while they are in being are not to be 
thought of as concerted or very surely oriented. It is only 
long afterward that they can be safely charted. If we permit 
ourselves to assert of the fiction now being written that the 
drift is towards romance, it is understood that the effort is 
not by any means unified or even that it proceeds from one 
quarter. The novels of the past year show that their 
authors are coming to it from many different directions — 
some of them surprising —and with as many different 
objects in view. 

In part, the turning away from a strict realism is the natu- 
ral rebound from one extreme to its opposite. Just as the 
figured chintzes and sumptuous upholstery of the late Vic- 
torian interiors had to be followed by a period of plain out- 
lines and neutral tones in the furnishings of our houses, so 
the latter had to be succeeded by a return to a more elabo- 
rate style of decoration — but, as always, with new variations 
—observable in the overstuffed furniture and the exotic hues 
of the present, which afford so suitable a setting for “The 
Green Hat.” I pitch upon this novel rather than another 
because its author displays more than the usual qualities of 
“best-sellers’— a narrative manner of his own, a charming 
gift of description for districts as diverse as Shepherd’s Mar- 
ket and the Rue de la Paix, a light humor. He has, however, 
unfortunately yielded to a lurid and cloying over-sophisti- 
cation that will “date” his work — in the derogatory sense 
this word has lately acquired; and beside passages of admi- 
rable restraint, there runs in his latest book an anachro- 
nistic theatricalism which culminates in the curious ensemble 
scene like the ending of an old play. 
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It was to be expected, too, that the war as we now remem. 
ber it should do something to help revive romanticism. There 
are those who still insist that the four years’ struggle and 
their aftermath have had no effect upon literature, though 
how they can do so in the face of the succession of war novels 
and war plays that continue to win serious attention, I do 
not see. The evidence of “‘ What Price Glory” and “ Plumes,” 
both very much to the credit of Mr. Stallings, of “The 
Spanish Farm,” the recipient of an important literary prize, 
and of a score of books that take account of the great up- 
heaval in the less direct fashion of “‘ The Little French Gir” 
and “The Green Bay Tree,” would seem convincing. Theoret 
ically the literary effects of the war, which forced a return to 
primitive and brutal experience, and _ stirred dramatically 
the most central emotions, should work against a meticulous 
and arid realism. And that is exactly what has happened 
and is still happening. No matter how dispassionate a writer 
may set out to be in presenting his configuration of the 
trenches or the life behind the lines, he cannot keep out the 
bitterness or the sense of enhancement, as the case may be, 
that gives the romantic stamp to his tale. 

Too often, it must be admitted, the result has not been 
fortunate. It is an axiom that a certain amount of detach- 
ment from an experience must be achieved before it is com- 
pletely available for the purposes of re-creation. From this 
point of view, “The Spanish Farm” is notable among recent 
war novels. Mr. Mottram has succeeded signally where many 
have failed because he has written under a severer discipline, 
limiting the scope of the war in his story to the smallest frag- 
ment of the vast drama, subordinating that to the experience 
of a single person who has no temptation to make propa- 
ganda out of it, and preventing his private emotions from 
intruding too obviously upon his scene. These sound like 
— virtues, but the results are not negative. Madeleine 

Vanderlynden, mistress of the Spanish Farm, where a con- 
stant procession of English officers and men were billeted, 
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is a figure in her own right — in peace or war — and her 
personal history, set within the larger history which touched 
her so vitally and of which she understood so little, gains in 
weight as it moves steadily, but none the less romantically, 
to its appointed end — the return to the shell-swept Farm, 
with all to begin again. 

Incredibly dramatic things happen regularly in war time, 
and the novels of the old front line have brought back themes 
as antique as the Greeks: the pitting of the individual against 
some special embodied Fury, strange recognition scenes after 
seemingly final partings. Probably the war has had some- 
thing to do with a renewed interest in adventure for its own 
sake. Probably too, the vogue of picaresque fiction, which 
has been growing for several years, is by way of logical pro- 
test against the “‘prosaic”’ realism of the later Howells and 
the “earnest”’ realism of Matthew Arnold’s niece. 

For their own convenience, the authors of these novels 
alive with vigorous actions remove their scenes to the less 
hackneyed parts of the globe. Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Wil- 
liams send their heroes to the South Seas; Mr. Stribling and 
Mr. Masefield theirs to places in South America not much 
frequented by Northern readers. The interior of China is 
Miss Benson’s ground, as Australia is again Mr. Lawrence’s. 
Mr. Buchan’s re-invoked Richard Hannay — now Sir Rich- 
ard — stalks his mysterious game along wild Norwegian 
fjords and Gaelic crags. All these writers take full advantage 
of the rather vague geography of their choice. Mad adven- 
tures, and plenty of them, are the rule wherever they go. Mr. 
Stribling stages three bull fights in his corner of Venezuela — 
which is, I confess, too many for me. But only one of these 
tales seems likely to escape the selective mortality which is 
always high in works of this kind. That is “Sard Harker.’ 

It is easy to find fault with Mr. Masefield’s story of this 
youth whose search for a will-o’ -the-wisp woman takes him 
through all the ardors of life and death and every other 
creature. The very title is disquieting — Sard — short for 
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sardonic — a shipmates’ nickname! And Captain Cary is not 
only a stern moralist but he speaks as deliberately and pre. 
cisely as a Boston school-master. And Sard amuses himself 
when all is “stowed and chocked”’ aboard ship by fluting airs 
from D’Urfey’s “Pills to Purge Melancholy”! Indeed, life on 
the Pathfinder is as unlike Marryat, or even Melville, as 
possible. Yet Mr. Masefield, too, is sailor as well as writer, 

Then there is Hirsch — Mr. Buchan could give his creator 
many points on the make-up of villains. Now, it is quite un- 
necessary in such a tale that the heroine should have any 
more substance than the spot of lovely light that represents 
the ghost on the modern stage, but the villain should surely 
have more solidity. The Hirsch part of “Sard Harker” — or 
rather the peculiar pathology of torture that belongs to it — 
has been better done by Mr. Masefield himself in “ Enslaved.” 
Others have objected to the mechanical Chamber of Hor- 
rors and the whole manufactured setting of the last chapters. 

But these are minor objections. The main thing is that the 
story takes a bold start in the Feast of Pugilism, keeps mov- 
ing forward till Sard somehow gets clear of Tlotoatin, then 
mounts with sudden power in the ascent of the Sierra, lifting 
the reader above all the petty reservations of life at tide- 
level into the rare element of pure romance. Though he may 
play with the tools of the Gothic coterie, Mr. Masefield has 
Webster’s secret of throwing against sheer natural beaut) 
the uttermost terrors known to man. 

But not all the tales of adventure lie on the other side of 
the world. There are the historical novels of Rafael Sabatini 
and Mary Johnston and Joseph Hergesheimer. Mr. Sabatini 
is a briefer, less learned, more highly colored Scott, who takes 
us back into a time when men swaggered and drew their 
swords freely and ladies lay back and swooned. In “ Mistress 
Wilding,” as elsewhere, he leans heavily towards romance, as 
Miss Johnston leans heavily in “The Slave Ship” towards 
straight history. Indeed, this tale of a Guineaman is quite as 
restrained as some of the works being put forth by professed 
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: historians, Who have availed themselves lately of the devices 
) jf not the spirit of fiction. Mr. Hergesheimer, bringing his 
i documents into the open ,more boldly than either, has a 
P third point of view in his novel of the period of Washington 
Sand Jefferson — that of the ironic tragedy of manners. 
Richard Bale of “‘Balisand” —a splenetic Virginia squire, 
S embittered by war and further embittered by the subse- 
; quent peace, is a striking if not a moving figure. But Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s interests lie less in the people themselves 
‘than in the violent incidents and decorative scenes where 
his fine craftsmanship is displayed to its full advantage. 

From ‘‘Balisand” it is only a step to what is called the 
“costume novel,” represented by Van Vechten’s “Tattooed 
Countess” and, more engagingly, by Beer’s “Sandoval.” 
This is not a new type — it is as old as “Cranford,” and it 
produced a flourishing growth in the ’nineties. But we have 
come back to it in new ways — through the moving pictures, 
through “interior decoration’”’ perhaps, but chiefly through 
a changed and very superior attitude towards our past, 
which has suddenly appeared to us as a happy and well- 
stocked hunting ground for satirical comedy. A touch of 
satire was all that was needed to rehabilitate what had been 
considered a hopelessly vacuous and outdated form. 

Mr. Beer’s “Sandoval” is an effective, rather slight, 
mystery story set against a rapid sketch of New York and a 
correlative Hudson River community towards the end of the 
ast century. One wishes that the author would turn some of 
the boldness which he exhibits in his diction at times to the 
service of his psychology. Excepting with the adolescent 
youth, he seems timid about exploring into his characters. 
But the most ambitious scene of “‘Sandoval,” the garden 
party, is vividly drawn, and the plot is well contrived. 
[tis usual to dress these books in gay wrappers with de- 
signs of Second Empire costumes or Victorian chintzes. In 
this guise Mrs. Wharton’s four stories of Old New York ap- 
peared, but they deceived nobody. For Mrs.Wharton the 
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people, not the decorations, are the thing. She looks at New 
York, from the ’fifties to the ‘nineties, through a wistfy| 
irony, not perhaps fully understood by some of her younger 
readers, who, having no conscious illusions, can therefore 
know no regrets. As each one of these stories in turn has been 
singled out by some competent critic as the best of the four, 
it is not necessary further to compare their merits, but | 
should like to remark in passing on “‘ New Year’s Day” asa 
beautiful piece of special pleading, and on “False Dawn” as 
a social miniature of firm yet exquisite artistry. 

While Mrs. Wharton’s New York is more realistic than 
Mr. Beer’s, it is of course largely dramatic in the sense that 
its substance goes back beyond the reach of personal 
memory, though, as with Cooper’s Wilderness, it lies within 
the author’s youthful recollections of another generation’s 
first-hand tales. There is necessarily a marked difference 
between the approach to a milieu once removed, as it were, 
and the direct approach to the observed scene. There is an 
equally great difference between the current and carefully 
selected impressions of the adult mind and the recalled im- 
pressions of childhood, which are likely to furnish a more 
realistic basis for fiction because they are less consciously 
and so more faithfully recorded. 

Novelists dealing with their contemporaries like to place 
the childhood of their characters among their own early 
memories. This is what Miss Sinclair does with “Arnold 
Waterlow,” as she has done before; and Mr. McFee,] fancy, 
is following a similar scheme in “Race.” In the case of 
“Arnold Waterlow”’ it is the first chapters that are treated 
most freely, and filled with vivid detail. The latter half of 
the story is more noticeably a form imposed from without, 
and in part lacks reality. For all Miss Sinclair’s resources, 
her two musicians seem traditional and mainly unconvincing 
— as artists in fiction usually are. 

With its considerable span of years, Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Forsyte Saga,” to which a new volume has been added in 
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’ 


“The White Monkey,” merges the three kinds of source- 
materials — reminiscences at second hand, youthful memo- 
ries, and sharp images of the present. Here again it is the 


I section corresponding with the author’s youth that is the 


most realistic. ““The White Monkey” with its definite sym- 
bol is fundamentally romantic in general design if not in 
execution. This instalment of the Saga deals with Soames’s 


' daughter, her husband, her father and father-in-law, her 


friends. Fleur, it appears, is in no hurry to continue the line. 
Indeed it is suggested that she questions whether it is worth 
while to do so; whether the true inwardness of existence 
isn’t summed up in the Chinese monkey in the painting, 
with his disenchanted gaze and the oranges before him which 
he has sucked dry and put aside. One remembers the earlier 
Forsytes with their “almost blood-thirsty clinging to life” 
and their jealous passion to see it transmitted to the second 
and third generations. Can it be that Old James’s grand- 
daughter has come to this? In the end there is a child; but 
the impression remains that the Forsytes are “petering out.” 
They are, too, losing their grip on their environment. They 
no longer “‘possess”’ the world; with one possible exception 
the relations of Fleur and Michael with the non-Forsytes — 
the literary dinner guests, the poor clerk and his wife — are 
either sentimental or purely secondary. Along with these 
people there has come an increased artificiality in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s manner, no doubt intentional as better adapted to 
the surfaces touched. The stuff of “The Man of Property” 
was harsher than this — and had more body. It has under- 
gone a transformation analogous to that known in the Orien- 
tal rug trade by which the stubborn original coloring is 
“toned down” and the fabric acquires an unnatural silkiness. 
Beside Mr. Galsworthy’s classic, “The White Monkey” 
does not take the high rank it at once assumes if compared 
with the other publications of its year. 

“The Old Ladies,” Mr. Walpole’s study of the three 
‘uperannuated and derelict gentlewomen who live in the 
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same forlorn lodging house, is realistic romance in an olde: 
tradition. There is a Dickensian quality in the quaint e. 
centricities of Mrs. Amorest, Miss Beringer, and Agatha 
Payne, and in the incidents of the will and Mrs. Payne's 
Christmas. But Dickens would not have told their story 
with Mr. Walpole’s nice restraint. Nor would he ever have 
allowed them a novel to themselves; and one wonders 
whether his instinct would not have been right — for “The 
Old Ladies” does lack relief. Clemence Dane, on the other 
hand, may be counted upon to strike away from tradition, 
and to try illuminating experiments. On the whole, “Wan. 
dering Stars” does not seem to come off as brilliantly as did 
“Legend” or “Will Shakespeare,” though it has momentary 
flashes. The story is in two parts with a rather indirect rela. 
tion between them, the first (“The Lover’’) being the wife's 
tale, and the second (‘Wandering Stars”) the husband’s; 
but the two do not lie parallel as do the monologues of “The 
Ring and the Book” or the letters of ““Humphry Clinker.” 
They merely approach at an angle and then cut across. Miss 
Dane is interested in “the things which are not seen” as her 
opening text expresses it, and “The Lover” has something 
of a mystical charm. 

In the same way, one line of Aldous Huxley’s “Those 
Barren Leaves” intersects another — but after meeting, the 
two run along together. The first part of the book concerns 
the house party in an old palace in Italy of Mrs. Lilian Ald- 
winkle, a rich, middle-aged English widow who believes in 
Art and Love. After this is well advanced, we leave it to pass 
abruptly into the autobiography of Francis Chelifer, a young 
poet, which goes on up to the point when he becomes by an 
accident and Mrs. Aldwinkle’s exertions a member of her 
party. We get briefer glimpses into the journal of another 
guest, Miss Thriplow, a novelist, and into considerable 
patches of a young editor’s day-dreams. Mr. Huxley is par- 
ticularly successful with elderly men who “hold forth. 
“Crome Yellow” had a good one. There are two in this book 
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an old Labor Member who makes a speech whenever he 
‘; asked a question, and Mr. Cardan, a penniless but urbane 

| philosophical parasite. Mrs. Aldwinkle and her guests 
yut beside the native Italians who unobtrusively surround 
them, are all extravagant, cunningly heightened as characters 
in a satire must be, but no more so than Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians, or, to come closer, Pococurante among his 
treasures; and if one must reduce them to scale to enjoy 
them, they will be found sufficiently representative to have 
been worth the game. The novel is, of course, a study in 
futility — not so gay as Mr. Gerhardi’s, but wittier, more 
varied, and better resolved. Alarming us at one turn with 
melodramatic disaster, Mr. Huxley brings it adroitly off and 
completes an acute and, at moments, an amusing criticism 
of a stratum in contemporary life. 

Why is it that the French, who are regarded by Anglo- 
Saxons as wanting in restraint, seem to have their emotions 
so much better under control when they are writing satires? 
The question is raised less by the work of Mr. Huxley than 
by that of Miss Macaulay, whose “Orphan Island” has 
inevitably suggested comparison with “L’Ile des Pengouins.”’ 
Before her new book appeared the author’s qualities were 
pretty well defined. “Told by an Idiot’’ (which was a con- 
siderable advance over ‘‘ Potterism’’) showed her as an intel- 
lectual novelist, prolific in invention, often satirical, nearly 
always witty. It lacks the reserve, the shading, the mass 
effects of the two great Gallic ironists. Yet it is a book that 
grows on one in retrospect because one tends to forget the 
pages of uninspired reiteration and to remember the high 
episodes and the immense zest of the theme. 

_ “Orphan Island,” an account of a little group removed 
trom mid-Victorian England and segregated for seventy years 
on a South Sea Island, is both more restricted and more ro- 
mantic than Miss Macaulay’s earlier books. Still, it gives 
tree rein to her exuberant powers. When one of the characters 
says, in however casual a tone, “I have a pair of very fine 
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turtles,” the reader at once foresees that they will turn out to 
be witty turtles -— as they do. For complete conviction the 
satire is on too many levels, but mainly on three: the British 
archaisms preserved as in a magic chemical by the atmos. 
phere of Orphan Island; the parallelisms between the sepa- 
rate development of England and her isolated colony; and the 
modernisms of the mother country which seem quaint from 
the Pacific point of view. Although the book has no single 
passage so fine as the Jubilee in “Told by an Idiot,” it is 
better sustained than its predecessor, and abounds in nice 
characterizations, delicate pictures, and barbed, though not 
venomous, critical shafts. Miss Smith and her consort, as 
Victorian types selected for survival, are inspired. 

Like sentiment, satire — even when it is the lightest Vol- 
tairean shadow of turning from the norm — is essentially 
romantic, and we are sure to have more writing in this mood 
before the present generation is done. It ought to be wel- 
comed, for it will put a check upon some forms that have 
been sadly overworked, such as the drab and hopelessly 
literal records of the Middle West which threatened not long 
ago to overwhelm us. In fact, Donald Stewart has already 
pressed it into this useful service. The beginning of “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Haddock Abroad” has a fine gusto about it. If the gus- 
to seems forced later on, that is perhaps because of the ex- 
pressionist devices of the plot, which give at first the sense of 
flexibility but in the end turn out to be rather restricting to 
the free play of humor — as we saw in “Beggar on Horse- 
back.”’ Some of the Haddock absurdities are too tenuous, but 
Mildred and her father are compact and successful figures. 

I wish that Mr. Stewart or Mr. Lardner (‘“‘How to Write 
Novels”) would do a good parody of the threshing or pig- 
sticking scenes that occupy so much space in our fiction of 
farm life. No doubt these activities have an elaborate tech- 
nique of their own, but after a few pages of it, one is ready to 
take the rest on faith and impatient to get on with the people. 
There is a dictum of Scott’s that every novelist of this genre 
should take to heart. ‘“‘The province of the romance-writer 
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being artificial,” he asserted, “there is more required from 
him than a mere compliance with the simplicity of reality.” 
The “simplicity of reality” is a good touchstone—es- 
pecially for first novels, such as “The Apple of the Eye,” 
which are likely to be autobiographical. And too much 
efort proportionately in some of our country stories is 
laced on the landscape. After reading * ‘An Island Chron- 
cle,” I have a clear and delightful impression of The Fist, 
but I do not see to my full satisfaction the Portuguese folk 
of this fishermen’s island said to be off the New England 
coast. 

Neither of these criticisms may be levelled at “So Big,” 
which is much the best farm novel of recent months. The 
Dutch interiors of Klaas Pool’s household, the cabbage 
fields, the tomato patch, the romance of the asparagus beds, 
Selina Peake herself — not a born woman of the soil like 
Joanna Godden, but a self-made cultivator — they are all 
adequately done as Miss Ferber has chosen to do them. If 
only the book weren’t quite so facile — for facility is a potent 
enemy of greatness in literature as in the other arts. Was it 
some self-criticism of this sort, that Miss Ferber had in mind 
when she made her reservations about “So Big” in the letter 
accompanying the manuscript to her publishers, which they 
so delight in recalling, and can so richly afford to recall in 
view of its ever mounting — and, on the whole, deserved — 
sales? She is, we know, an able critic. 

The impetus given to the popular interest in psychology a 
few years ago by the advent of the Freudians, the behavior- 
ists, and other sects led to prophecies as to the probable 
effects on literature. It was assumed that it would make fic- 
tion more exact, more realistic. Perhaps novelists nowadays 
look up verifiable facts, when they are describing such mat- 
ters as airplanes or diseases, more carefully than they did. 
But otherwise science does not seem to have made fiction 
more literal. On the contrary, psychoanalysis, which, if 
carried far enough, ends in pure mysticism, has only opened 
up a new vein for romance. Moreover, the technique of its 
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application is highly difficult, as is once more manifest from 
‘Julie Cane.” The story is held up while the author psycho- 
analyzes just as in the old days it was held up while he philos. 
ophized. In Mr. O’Higgins’s uneven book there is one well. 
realized character, but he responds — as the doctors say 
to the orthodox treatment. The same thing might be te. 
marked of Stella Benson’s caustic but picturesque caricature 
of the Dancer. Anyone who thinks that the fiction of morbid 
psychology has made rapid strides in the last decade should 
reread, aloud, “The Turn of the Screw.” 

An increasing number of novels are taken up with one of 
the most romantic aspects of modern life — the intermin- 
gling of nationalities and the racial contrasts that are every. 
where to be seen. I use these terms in their crude, generally 
accepted meanings — as the novelists themselves do — fully 
aware that whole books are being written on ‘‘What is Na- 
tionality?” or to prove that there is no such thing in the 
civilized world as an authentic “race” — a word which Mr. 
McFee, despite these unsettling discussions, has been bold 
enough to choose as his title. His contrasts are provided by 
the introduction into an English life of a young French en- 
gineer, and later on the entrance of a family of Costaraguans. 
In a similar manner but with less positive results, a roving 
New Yorker in “The Interpreter’s House” brings a Russian 
friend home from his travels to stay with him. In “The 
Green Bay Tree” and “The Fruit of the Loom” there are 
some contrasts between Paris and Ohio (if it be Ohio) which 
are all in favor of France. 

More important is “The Little French Girl,” with its 
Anglo-Gallic entente, both because the people seem more 
closely observed and because the evidence is more expertly 
handled from the literary point of view. Again the balance 
seems to dip down for the French. Madame Vervier’s “Les 
Chardonnerets” is a better organized ménage than the Brad. 
ley household, which seems at the outset a bit farcical. 
Because of the lack of a subtler humor and because Alix her- 
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self is not a very rich subject, I tound “The Little French 
Girl’ somewhat hard to read. But in many respects the novel 
's an accomplished piece of work, and the author in the end 
makes her point. 

All these novels approach racial questions seriously but 
with reserve. ‘“The Matriarch,” which is concerned with the 
Jewish point of view, plunges “‘all overin.” It is a genealogical 
romance, which takes us through the generations of the ter- 
ribly prolific Rakonitzes at a breathless pace. Vivid, gay, 
with a symmetrical pattern and some finely etched portraits, 
it is the most considerable work the author has attempted. 
Yet there is for me about “The Matriarch” as about Miss 
Stern’s earlier books a metallic quality that keeps me this 
side of satisfaction. 

Of the various writers on inter-racial themes, Mr. Forster 
has set himself the most difficult task. To Americans, India 
with its clash of East and West, of new and old, of Buddhism 
and Mohammedanism, of caste and uncaste, would seem a 
nearly hopeless field for a psychological novelist, whatever 
attractions it may hold for the teller of plain tales; and it 1s 
clear from many signs that it appears hardly less hopeless to 
Englishmen. Yet Mr. Forster has attempted to show us a 
half dozen Indians representing totally diverse worlds and as 
many Englishmen equally divided one from the other, all 
thrown into tensely dramatic relations by a logical but 
wholly fortuitous incident — and by common consent he 
has achieved not only a substantial but a very distinguished 
work. 

Although “A Passage to India” is a highly specialized 
study, it makes exhilarating reading. It has the effect of a 
fine Haut Sauterne —if I may use an obsolete figure — at 
once clarifying and enhancing consciousness. This is not a 
novel of a single character or of a single high spot. From 
many passages that stick in the memory, perhaps the one 
may be recalled (as well as another) which records very lu- 
cidly and subtly the state of mind of that extraordinary old 
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mystic, Mrs. Moore, immediately after her ill-fated visit to the 
strange Marabar Cave of Echoes, when the others of the 
party had gone on leaving her alone to rest: 

“If they reached the big pocket of caves, they would be 
away nearly an hour. She took out her writing-pad, and 
began, ‘Dear Stella, Dear Ralph,’ then stopped, and looked 
at the queer valley and their feeble invasion of it. Even the 
elephant had become a nobody. Her eye rose from it to the 
entrance tunnel. No, she did not wish to repeat that experi- 
ence. The more she thought over it, the more disagreeable 
and frightening it became. She minded it much more now 
than at the time. The crush and the smells she could forget, 
but the echo began in some indescribable way to undermine 
her hold on life. Coming at a moment when she chanced to be 
fatigued, it had managed to murmur, ‘Pathos, piety, courage 
— they exist, but are identical, and so is filth. Everything 
exists, nothing has value.’ If one had spoken vileness in that 
place, or quoted lofty poetry, the comment would have been 
the same — ‘ou-boum.’ If one had spoken with the tongues 
of angels and pleaded for all the unhappiness and misunder- 
standing in the world, past, present, and to come, for all the 
misery men must undergo whatever their opinion and posi- 
tion, and however much they dodge or bluff — it would 
amount to the same, the serpent would descend and return 
to the ceiling. Devils are of the North, and poems can be 
written about them, but no one could romanticize the Mara- 
bar because it robbed infinity and eternity of their vastness, 
the only quality that accommodates them to mankind.” 

Being an artist, Mr. Forster has no solution for the Indian 
problem or even for the still larger and vaguer problem of 
human existence, as he is perfectly free to admit: “Perhaps 
life is a mystery, not a muddle; they could not tell. Perhaps 
the hundred Indias which fuss and squabble so tiresomely are 
one, and the universe they mirror is one. They had not the 
apparatus for judging.” One seldom reads a novel of which 
one can say that it adds to the apparatus for judging. This 
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can, I think, be said of “A Passage to India.” Although I 
do not know its setting, I have lived in the Nearer East 
long enough to recognize the validity of the forms in which 
Mr. Forster questions the interplay of Orient and Occident. 

From even a casual survey it may be inferred that recent 
fiction is not so deeply committed to the cult of gloom as is 
sometimes made out. Our more gifted novelists appear to 
me to hold the balance as surely as the greater Victorians, 
who by an illusion of distance seem to us more optimistic 
than they actually were. Thackeray did not write of “ Vanity 
Fair” to commend it, nor George Eliot of “Middlemarch.” 
The fiction of the Brontés, the social novels of Kingsley and 
Mrs. Gaskell, and the satires of Carlyle could hardly be 
described as complacent. Tennyson, who is in many respects 
farther away from us than any other man of his group, des- 
cribed a waste land in the ’eighties: 


Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truthless violence mourn’d 
by the wise, 

Thousands of voices drowning his own in a popular torrent of lies 
upon lies; 


Stately purposes, valor in battle, glorious annals of army and fleet, 
Death for the right cause, death for the wrong cause, trumpets of 
victory, groans of defeat. 


That is not very different from what we are in the habit of 
calling post-war pessimism. 

If the dark spots in Dickens look to us less funereal than 
the dark spots in Galsworthy, it is because the facts that 
troubled Dickens are not precisely the facts that trouble us. 
The fundamental situation remains much as it was, but its 
appearances have shifted just enough to make the older social 
novels seem inapplicable. Men, we are always saying, have 
changed — and doubtless this has been said in the same tone 
for the last thirty thousand years. 

To do them justice, the Victorians never went in for “the 
best of all possible worlds.”’ The Industrial Revolution had 
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put them off that. And indeed it is not the superb Panglos. 
sian doctrine against which we are now in revolt. If any thing, 
it is the much milder and rather cynical early Georgi ian 
standpoint, dramatically expressed in the phrase —“We 
should worry.” 

But the Victorians, it is only fair to add, did have the 


Individual — Tennyson comes back to him at the end of 


“Vastness.” We have Social Groups, Crowd Psychology, and 
“‘Masse Mensch” — metaphysical matters that are much more 
depressing. Staring at men in the mass is a lugubrious busi- 
ness. ‘“What have I to do with the human species?” cries 


Matthew Bramble. “Except a very few friends, I care not if 


the whole was —”’ There is no doubt that the gloom of our 
scientific prophets has spread somewhat among writers of 
imaginative literature. It could hardly have happened other- 
wise, for every man’s thought is tinctured by the special emo- 
tions of his time. But it is a fair question whether we do not 
see our fiction as much more Stygian and more realistic 
than it actually is. Whatever one may think of it, the elegant 
rococo of Michael Arlen is nearer the present taste, for writ- 
ing in English at least, than the patent imitations of Dosto- 
ievsky or Joyce, or the “philosophic” performance of W. L. 
George. There were one or two beautifully poised works, 
even two or three downright engaging romances, among the 
year’s best novels. All Mr. Forster’s figures move with an 
intellectual grace through what Shelley called “life’s un- 
quiet dream.” (Perhaps it is not too much to say that fiction 
is, for the moment, becoming intellectual as well as romantic.) 
And it is arguable that this age, which has produced the 
character of most colossal proportions in Western literature 
since Rabelais, still holds hopefully to the Individual, de- 
spite the Intelligence Tests and the sad social prognostica- 
tions of the modern English critics who peer at us from 
behind ancient Greek myths. 
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THE NEW PHYSICS AND THE STARS 
By HENRY NORRIS RUSSELL 


ROM the earliest times, it has been recognized that 

“one star differeth from another star in glory”; but 

it is only since we have learned to measure their dis- 

tances and so determine their true brightness, that 
we have realized how great these differences in glory are. 
Sirius, the brightest of all stars to our eyes, sends us four or 
five hundred times as much light as a star which can barely 
be seen with the naked eye on a clear dark night; but the 
known range in real brightness among the stars exceeds a 
hundred million fold. The nearest known star (a faint and 
distant companion to the familiar Alpha Centauri) must 
have its light increased a hundred times by optical aid before 
the eye can detect it. Yet, should one of the greatest stars — 
such as Rigel in Orion — be brought from the depths of 
space and set beside the other, it would light up our whole 
sky, like the moon in her first quarter. 

What lies behind this amazing diversity? The first step 
towards an answer was made long ago, when it was recog- 
nized that the stars differ in color, as well as in brightness. 
We call some white, such as Vega; yellow, as Capella; or red, 
like Antares. It was vaguely realized for a long time that the 
white stars, like white-hot iron, must be the hottest, and the 
reddest stars the coolest, and this feeling grew into definite 
knowledge when, at the beginning of the present century, 
the laws of radiation were formulated. The physicist can now 
observe the color of the light which escapes through a tiny 
hole in the door of a furnace, and tell the temperature of the 
interior. 


The same principle, applied to the stars, shows that a red, 
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and relatively cool, star is as hot as the hottest electric fy. 
nace — about 3000° on the Centigrade scale —a_ yelloy 
star like the Sun, has a surface temperature of 6000°, ang 
the white stars run up far beyond 10,000°. These tempera. 
tures are so high that our very scale of color perception be. 
comes shifted — as is illustrated by the familiar “daylight” 


electric lamps. These are carefully adjusted to give light of 


the same color as sunlight, and the Sun is undoubtedly a 
yellow star; yet these lights, compared with ordinary artif. 
cial illuminants, appear not merely white but strongly blue. 

Now, we know — once more as a matter of every-day 
experience in these days of electric light — that, as the fila. 
ment becomes hotter with increasing current, its light grows 
not only whiter, but very much brighter. We should there. 


fore expect white stars to be far brighter than red stars of 


the same size, and it is not at all surprising that the faintest 
stars (say those giving out less than five per cent of the Sun's 
light) are notably red, while the white stars are much brighter 
than the Sun — only two or three exceptions to the rule 
being known. 

If this were the whole story, we should naturally conclude 
that stars start hot and white, and cool down to be red and 
faint. But, unfortunately for this theory, some of the bright- 
est known stars, such as Antares, are conspicuously red. 

A star thousands of times brighter than the Sun can hardly 
be at the point of extinction. Some other explanation must 
be sought, and one is ready to hand in differences of size. 
A bright red star, radiating but feebly from each square mile, 
must be of huge dimensions. Indeed, the diameter of a star 
may be calculated, when its real brightness and its color 
are known, and the results have been strikingly confirmed by 
the brilliant work of Michelson and Pease with the inter- 
ferometer. The fainter and redder stars, such as 61 Cygni, are 
roughly of the Sun’s size, from a quarter of a million to 4 
million miles in diameter: the white stars, like Sirius or Vega, 
as a rule have diameters of a few million miles; and the redder 
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“ciant” stars run into the tens of millions, such as Arcturus, 
and occasionally into the hundreds, like Betelgeuse. 
Although these huge stars exceed the others in size, there 


is sufficient evidence that they do not greatly exceed them in 
- mass. Whence it follows that their densities must be very low 


in extreme cases less than a thousandth part of that of 


| ordinary air. 


Now, long before this was known, Lane, Ritter, and 
Lockyer had worked out, from general physical principles, 
what the history of a star should be. A mass of gas, alone in 
space under its own gravitation, should gradually lose heat 
by radiation, and contract. A simple calculation shows, 
however, that, as a result of this contraction, the pressure at 
the centre (or at any other specified point) will increase more 


rapidly than the density. To preserve equilibrium, the gas of ~ 


which the star is composed must grow hotter, at least so 
long as it obeys the simple laws of “ perfect gases.” The con- 
tracting mass must therefore grow hotter and hotter till at 
length the density becomes so high that the simple gas laws 
fail of application. The dense gas then becomes harder to 
compress, the rise of temperature slows, ceases, and is 
replaced by a fall. 

The surface temperature of a star, which is what we ob- 
serve, will not exactly follow the course of the central tem- 
perature — for we do not see as deep down into the denser 
stars — but it, too, will at first rise, and at length fall. If, 
then, we arrange the stars in order of diameter, we should 
find the biggest ones red, the middle-sized ones white, and 
the smallest red again— which is just what actually 
happens. 

This theory of stellar evolution affords a consistent 
scheme, based on physical principles, which accounts, not 
only for the broad outline of the facts, as here sketched, but 
for many details, and enables us to classify the stars accord- 
ing to their relative ages (or, better, their relative state of 
maturity) the red giant stars, like Antares, being in youth, 
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the white stars like Vega in middle life, and the red “dwarfs” 
like 61 Cygni in old age — our Sun coming between the |as; 
two. But many things remain to be explained. Whence ¢ 
the stars get the energy which they pour out in such unceas. 
ing floods? What conditions prevail deep in a star’s interior, 
and what determines the constitution of this great mass? 
Do we have an evolution of elements — of atoms — pro- 
ceeding pari passu with that of the stars? 

The phenomena of stellar spectra, at first glance, look as if 
such an evolution of atoms occurred. In stars like the Sun. 
we find spectra crossed by a multitude of dark lines, pro- 
duced by the absorption of light by vapors in the star's 
atmosphere. All the familiar metals and many rare ones are 
thus found to be present in the Sun, but the lines of the per. 
manent gases — oxygen, nitrogen, helium, and the like — 
are faint or absent, except for hydrogen, which shows 
strongly. In redder stars, bands of close-packed lines appear 
which can be traced to compounds such as the oxide of 
titanium. In the whiter stars, however, the metallic lines 
fade out, and the lines of the permanent gases appear or 
strengthen. 

The absence of the spectra of compounds from all but the 
cooler stars is obviously explained by the decomposition — 
or dissociation — of these compounds at higher tempera- 
tures, and the change is gradual with increasing tempera- 
ture, as we should expect. But does the similar gradual transi- 
tion from the lines of the metals to those of the gases mean 
that the metals themselves are but more refractory com- 
pounds — broken up by the great heat of the white stars 
into the gases of which they are composed? How, again, shall 
we interpret the fact that certain lines of the metals weaken 
early in the ascending sequence, while others, at first absent 
or inconspicuous, strengthen, reach a maximum, and, though 
they ultimately fade away, outlast by far those of the first 


group? We get a clue, when we find that the lines which dis- ¢ 


appear early in the stars appear in the spectrum of the elec- 
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eric arc, and often even in the Bunsen flame, while the others 
either require the more disruptive conditions of a high-ten- 
sion spark to produce them, or are, at least, greatly enhanced 
in intensity in the spark spectrum (for whieh reason they 
are often called “enhanced lines”). Lockyer, a generation 
ago, asc cribed the enhanced lines to some simpler form of ele- 
ment (“proto-calcium,”’ etc.) into which the ordinary ele- 
ment was broken up under the conditions of the spark — but 
what is the nature of these “proto-elements”’? 

The answer to thése questions, bringing with it an extraor- 
dinary insight into the whole constitution of the stars, has 
come in the last decade, with modern atomic physics. 

We have now a very definite picture, based on abundant 
evidence, of the constitution of the atom as an electrical 
structure. At the centre is a minute, heavy, nucleus, carrying 
almost all the mass and a definite positive charge, of an 
exact number of the fundamental units into which (for rea- 
sons still utterly unknown) electricity is in nature divided. 
About the nucleus circulate electrons, each with a unit 
negative charge, and in number just sufficient to balance 
the positive charge of the nucleus. Both are so small that the 
spaces separating them are as great, in proportion to their 
own dimensions, as those which divide the planets from one 
another. This image we owe to Rutherford, who, by a fair 
analogy, may be called the Copernicus of the atom. 

The electrons are not at rest, but move in orbits under the 
attraction of the nucleus and their mutual repulsion. In the 
simplest case — the hydrogen atom, with but one electron — 
we have now a very clear picture of these orbits, and in the 
more complicated cases, a good beginning — thanks to 
Bohr, who may, with equal propriety, be called the atomic 
Kepler. 

In the normal state a free hydrogen atom has its electron 
circulating about the nucleus in a circular orbit, of radius 
accurately calculable, and about one five-hundred-millionth 
of an inch in length. Other circular orbits are, however, 
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the white stars like Vega in middle life, and the red “dwarfs” 
like 61 Cygni in old age — our Sun coming between the las: 
two. But many things remain to be explained. Whence do 
the stars get the energy which they pour out in such unceas- 
ing floods? What conditions prevail deep in a star’s interior, 
and what determines the constitution of this great mass? 
Do we have an evolution of elements — of atoms — pro- 
ceeding pari passu with that of the stars? 

The phenomena of stellar spectra, at first glance, look as if 
such an evolution of atoms occurred. In stars like the Sun, 
we find spectra crossed by a multitude of dark lines, pro- 
duced by the absorption of light by vapors in the star’s 
atmosphere. All the familiar metals and many rare ones are 
thus found to be present in the Sun, but the lines of the per- 
manent gases — oxygen, nitrogen, helium, and the like — 
are faint or absent, except for hydrogen, which shows 
strongly. In redder stars, bands of close-packed lines appear 
which can be traced to compounds such as the oxide of 
titanium. In the whiter stars, however, the metallic lines 
fade out, and the lines of the permanent gases appear or 
strengthen. 

The absence of the spectra of compounds from all but the 
cooler stars is obviously explained by the decomposition — 
or dissociation — of these compounds at higher tempera- 
tures, and the change is gradual with increasing tempera- 
ture, as we should expect. But does the similar gradual transi- 
tion from the lines of the metals to those of the gases mean 
that the metals themselves are but more refractory com- 
pounds — broken up by the great heat of the white stars 
into the gases of which they are composed? How, again, shall 
we interpret the fact that certain lines of the metals weaken 
early in the ascending sequence, while others, at first absent 
or inconspicuous, strengthen, reach a maximum, and, though 
they ultimately fade away, outlast by far those of the first 
group? We get a clue, when we find that the lines which dis- 
appear early in the stars appear in the spectrum of the elec- 
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eric arc, and often even in the Bunsen flame, while the others 
either require the more disruptive conditions of a high-ten- 
sion spark to produce them, or are, at least, greatly enhanced 
in intensity in the spark spectrum (for which reason they 
are often called “enhanced lines”). Lockyer, a generation 
ago, asc ribed the enhanced lines to some simpler form of ele- 


ment (“proto-calcium,” etc.) into which the ordinary ele- - 


ment was broken up under the conditions of the spark — but 
what is the nature of these “proto-elements”? 

The answer to thése questions, bringing with it an extraor- 
dinary insight into the whole constitution of the stars, has 
come in the last decade, with modern atomic physics. 

We have now a very definite picture, based on abundant 
evidence, of the constitution of the atom as an electrical 
structure. At the centre is a minute, heavy, nucleus, carrying 
almost all the mass and a definite positive charge, of an 
exact number of the fundamental units into which (for rea- 
sons still utterly unknown) electricity is in nature divided. 
About the nucleus circulate electrons, each with a unit 
negative charge, and in number just sufficient to balance 
the positive charge of the nucleus. Both are so small that the 
spaces separating them are as great, in proportion to their 
own dimensions, as those which divide the planets from one 
another. This image we owe to Rutherford, who, by a fair 
analogy, may be called the Copernicus of the atom. 

The electrons are not at rest, but move in orbits under the 
attraction of the nucleus and their mutual repulsion. In the 
simplest case — the hydrogen atom, with but one electron — 
we have now a very clear picture of these orbits, and in the 
more complicated cases, a good beginning — thanks to 
Bohr, who may, with equal propriety, be called the atomic 
Kepler, 

In the normal state a free hydrogen atom has its electron 
circulating about the nucleus in a circular orbit, of radius 
accurately calculable, and about one five-hundred-millionth 
of an inch in length. Other circular orbits are, however, 
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possible — of radii just four, nine, sixteen, etc., times that 
of the smallest — and certain elliptical orbits also, are deter. 
mined by the condition that the average momentum of the 
moving electron shall be an exact multiple of a certain 
fundamental “quantum constant”: but why these orbits, 
and no others, should be found in nature, we have no shadow 
of an idea. The Newton of the atom has not yet come. 

Changes from one of these orbital states to another may 
happen. In such a case the atom may have to get rid of 
energy, and it does so by sending out radiation into the ether 
— monochromatic light, with a definite number of vibra- 
tions per second. This number is exactly proportional to the 
amount of energy that is sent out — the quantum constant 
appearing again in the equation. What actually happens in 
and near the atom is again beyond our present imagination; 
but the principle just mentioned (again due to Bohr) enables 
us to determine, for the hydrogen atom, where the energy of 
all the orbits can be calculated, just what the positions of the 
spectral lines ought to be. Lines are actually found in these 
positions and in no others, and the agreement of theory and 
observation is perfect. In the reverse process the electron 
changes from a smaller to a larger orbit, and the atom gets 
the necessary energy by absorbing light (which must have 
exactly the right rate of vibration or frequency) from a pass- 
ing beam. It is in this fashion that the dark hydrogen lines 
in the spectra of the Sun and the stars are produced. 

When there is more than one electron in the atom, the 

problem is far more difficult, and the positions of the lines 
cannot be calculated in advance. It is still possible, however, 
to work out the energy content of the atom, in its different 
states, from the observed spectroscopic data, and obtain a 
clear idea of just what transition, between specifiable orbits, 
corresponds to each line. 

In a helium atom, apparently only one of the two electrons 
shifts to larger or smaller orbits, while the orbit of the other 
is little altered. At the limit, the first electron may pass clean 
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Ee 
away, and wander off independently, leaving a residue which . 
's “jonized”’ and possesses a net positive charge. The second | 7 
electron can now be loosened, passing through a succession of 
orbits of increasing energy content. In this case, where only t 


one electron remains, the orbits can be exactly calculated, 
just as for hydrogen. These lines of ionized helium have been 
observed in the stars, and, years later, in the laboratory, and 
again the agreement between theory and observation is 
perfect. 
In the more complicated atoms, most of the electrons lie 
fairly close to the nucleus. Changes in these orbits produce 
the radiations of very high frequency, which are known tous ~ 
as X-rays. A few of the outermost electrons, however, have ' 
relatively large orbits, and changes in these give rise to the 
visible spectrum. When there is but one electron in this outer 
group, the spectrum is fairly simple (as in the case of sodium). 
When there are several, the spectrum is usually very com- 
licated, and it is only in the last two or three years that the 7 
clue to the bewildering maze of lines has been found. At the : 
present moment, progress is extremely rapid. In the spec- 
trum of titanium, eleven hundred lines have been identified 
as corresponding to transitions between one or another of ! 
more than three hundred possible energy states, and in that ¥ 
of iron, when the analysis now in progress is completed, the 
number will be still greater. 

It should be noticed in passing that it is the size of these 
outer orbits which determines what is usually called the ~ 
diameter of the atom, and that modifications in these 
orbits, when two dissimilar atoms are close together, deter- , 
mine their relative position and mutual distance within a 
molecule. The quantum laws, which determine the character ~ 
of these orbits, appear therefore to afford the real reason why 
anything built up of atoms has any definite size, shape, or 
even density. 

When in any atom, one electron has been completely 
removed, the remaining ionized atom has an entirely new 
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system of possible orbits and energy levels, and there \ 
abundant proof that these are related to the spark spectrum 
— just as those in the ordinary, or neutral, atom are to the 
arc spectrum. Sometimes, as in aluminium or silicon, spectra 
corresponding to the atom with two or three electrons re. 
moved have been recognized by masters of the craft such as 
Fowler or Paschen. Often, however, the energy changes in 
this case are so great that the spectral lines are of very short 
wave length, and are accessible only by the special means of 
observation, with the whole apparatus in vacuo, developed 
by Lyman and Millikan. 

Many problems, both in the laboratory and in the stars, 
which were previously intractable, now become beautifully 
clear and simple. For example, sodium, in the electric arc, 
gives the familiar pair of yellow lines, and also other pairs 
in the orange, green, and blue. In the Bunsen flame it gives 
the yellow lines alone. If light is passed through the vapor of 
the metal, at a red heat only the yellow lines (and associated 
lines in the ultra-violet) are absorbed: but if the temperature 
of the vapor is raised to 2000 degrees, the orange and green 
lines are absorbed too, though faintly. Analysis of the spec- 
trum shows that the yellow lines correspond to the transition 
from the lowest, or normal, energy state of the atom to the 
next, while the orange and green lines accompany transitions 
from this next state to others of still higher energy. Now, in 
sodium vapor the vast majority of the atoms, at any given 
instant, will be in the normal state — the fraction in higher 
states being altogether negligible below a white heat, and 
small even at the highest attainable temperatures. In the 
cooler vapor, therefore, there are plenty of atoms eager to 
absorb the yellow lines, and practically none in a position to 
absorb the orange and green lines. The appearance of the 
latter at high temperatures is equally intelligible. Considera- 
tion of the reverse transactions, in which the atom emits 
light, explains why only the yellow lines appear in the rela- 
tively cool flame, and all the lines in the far hotter arc, 
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Similar differences in behavior are found in practically all 
spectra, and are proving to be of prime importance in the 
analysis of the more complex cases. 

Turning to the Sun and its spots, we find that some lines 
are much strengthened in the spot spectrum. These were 
found, by Hale and his colleagues at Mount Wilson, to be 
invariably “low temperature” lines in the laboratory, and 
their behavior afforded a convincing proof that the spots 
were cooler than the rest of the Sun. The atomic process 
back of this is exactly of the kind just described. 

Many solar lines, however, are “enhanced” and originate 
in ionized atoms. We should expect these to be conspicuous 
high temperature lines in the laboratory and to be weakened 
in the sun-spots — the percentage of ionized atoms falling 
with the temperature — and both anticipations are realized. 
For some easily ionized atoms, such as calcium or scandium, 
the enhanced lines are little weakened in the spots, showing 
that, even at the lower temperature, most of the atoms are 
still bereft of one electron. For rubidium — an element still 
easier to ionize — the arc lines are absent in the solar spec- 
trum, and appear in the spots only, showing that, except in 
the latter, its ionization is substantially complete. 

This behavior was predicted by the Indian physicist 
M. N. Saha, the pioneer in applying the new knowledge to 
astrophy jail problems. To him, also, we owe the explanation 
of another previously very puzzling phenomenon. 

When the disk of the Sun has just been hidden during a 
total eclipse, and the solar atmosphere still projects beyond 
the moon’s limb, photographs of the spectrum reveal the 
height up to which the various lines are emitted. In the 
lower atmosphere, as in the ordinary solar spectrum, the 
arc lines predominate, but in the upper atmosphere they 
fade out, while the enhanced lines are still present, and 
often strong. 

Now, the top of the Sun’s atmosphere can hardly be hotter 
than the lower part, and the great strength of the “high 
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temperature” enhanced lines there seems very strange — 
until it is realized that ionization depends not only oy 
temperature, but on pressure. , 

In a heated gas, a certain fraction of the neutral atom: 
which are present will lose an electron, and become ionized. 
The liberated electrons will fly about in the gas, and sooner 
or later meet with ionized atoms, which attract them, and. 
if the circumstances of the encounter are suitable, wil 
re-combine with these, and re-build neutral atoms. 

The cooler the gas, the fewer atoms will break up per sec- 
ond; but, the lower the pressure, and the farther the atoms 
are apart, the less will be the chance that one of the ions so 
formed will meet an electron with which to re-combine. Low 
density therefore favors the presence of a large relative pro. 
portion of ionized atoms; and under suitable conditions, this 
may much more than undo the unfavorable effect of lower 
temperature. Just such conditions doubtless exist in the 
sun’s atmosphere, where the differences of density must be 
very great and those of temperature relatively small — and 
another paradox vanishes. 

Still more noteworthy are the results of the application of 
this theory of ionization to stellar spectra. The general tend- 
ency for arc lines of the metals to appear in the cooler stars 
and give place to enhanced lines in the hotter ones is im- 
mediately explicable. Elements of easy ionization show this 
change at a relatively low temperature (from the stellar 
standpoint) while those of more difficult ionization last 
longer. Lockyer’s “proto-elements” are now called “ionized 
elements,” but otherwise his reasoning holds good. Perhaps 
the most beautiful example is that of silicon, where four dif- 


ferent groups of lines were recognized by Lockyer in stars of 
different temperatures, more than twenty years ago, and 
have now been shown by Fowler to originate in neutral 
atoms, and in atoms deprived of one, two, and three elec- 
trons. Usually, however, an atom that has lost two or more 


electrons gives no lines of any account in the region accessible 
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re— MB to stellar spectroscopy, and the corresponding element 
y on [i appears to vanish from the hotter stars. . i 
The permanent gases, whose behavior is so different, are ; 
roms I all hard to ionize, and their “low temperature” lines lie in ‘ 
ized. J the extreme ultra-violet, accessible only with vacuum spec- 
oner J troscopes. The observable lines are “high temperature” lines 
and, I par excellence. The energy needed to get a hydrogen atom, 
will HE for example, into a state in which it can absorb the visible 
lines is much greater than that required to ionize an atom of 
sec. JB sodium, calcium, or even of iron. Knowing this, we can a 
coms [& readily understand why the hydrogen lines reach their great- , 
IS $0 est strength in stars like Sirius, at a temperature so high that 
Low J the arc lines of the metals have given place almost entirely 
pro- to enhanced lines. Helium requires about twice as much 
this J energy as hydrogen to excite absorption of the visible lines: 
wer J these lines are prominent only in stars, like those in Orion’s 
the belt, which are still hotter than Sirius. 
t be The general characteristics of the sequence of stellar spec- 
and #@ tra are thus fully explained, and the details are rapidly { 
yielding. For example, the conditions in stars of unusually } 
not —& lowdensity favor increased ionization, especially of the easily ] 
nd- J ionized elements; and it is precisely the enhanced lines of 
tars these elements that show abnormal strength in such stars, 
im- and furnish the mainstay of Adams’s beautiful method of 
this determining the true brightness of the stars, and thence their 
lar distance, from a study of the spectrum. ‘a 
last Fowler and Milne, with the aid of equations connecting 
zed J the percentage of atoms which should be able to absorb a f 
aps given line with the temperature and pressure, have shown ‘ 
dif- that the pressures prevailing on the atmospheres of the stars, } 
s of in general, are extremely small — something like a ten- | 
and thousandth of that which is found at the Earth’s surface. | 
tral @ Turned in another way, the same equations indicate that the " 
lec- hottest stars (whose temperatures cannot be determined . 
ore very well by the color-method) run up well above 20,000° C 
ble and perhaps to 40,000°. It is surprising to find the pressures 
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so low, for, at stellar temperatures, the atmospheres must be 
quite free from condensed solid or liquid particles, and we 
might expect them to be almost perfectly transparent, 
that we could see deep into them. 

This puzzle has been cleared up by Stewart, who has 
given strong reasons to believe that an ionized gas, contain. 
ing free electrons, has a much greater absorbing power for 
light than one which is not ionized. This effect depends upon 
the collisions between the electrons and the atoms, and in. 
creases rapidly with increasing pressure. His calculations 
show that, under solar conditions, gas at a pressure one ten- 
thousandth of an atmosphere would be practically trans. 
parent, while, at a hundredth of an atmosphere the “electron 
fog” would render it opaque in a layer a score or two of miles 
in thickness — which is nothing at all, compared with the 
size of the smallest sun-spot. This principle is of general 
application, and indicates that all stellar atmosphere must 
be exceedingly rarefied. The whole quantity of gas above 
the visible surface of the Sun, for example, if compressed to 
the density of ordinary air would probably make a layer 
not more than ten feet thick. Actually it forms an atmos- 
phere hundreds of miles deep. (This reasoning applies only to 
incandescent bodies like the stars; the atmospheres of the 
planets may be of any depth.) 

It appears therefore that the differences between the vari. 
ous types of stellar spectra afford no evidence at all of trans- 
mutation of the elements. When the metallic lines disappear 
in the hotter stars, the corresponding atoms are still there, 
substantially uninjured. They have lost two or three outer 
electrons, out of the dozen or two which they normally 
possess, and are put out of business so far as concerns the 
production of observable spectral lines; but, if once the star's 
atmosphere should cool down, they would automatically 
pick up the missing electrons from the host of freely flying 
ones and reappear, with all their original properties, and 1" 
undiminished and unaltered numbers. 
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But modern physics does not cease its aid at the surfaces 
of the stars; it opens a path to the understanding of their 
inner regions, hopelessly inaccessible before. 

We can, indeed, by an elementary calculation, show that 


the pressure at the centre of a star like the Sun, due to the 


weight of the hundreds of thousands of miles of superin- 
cumbent matter, must be fully ten million tons to the square 
inch, and that typical gaseous matter, to maintain the Sun’s 
density at such a pressure, should have a temperature of 
many millions of degrees. But is this tremendous extrapola- 
tion from the narrow range of human experience permissible? 
Can we say anything with security regarding the properties 
of matter under such conditions? Were we confined to ex- 
periments upon hot bodies — when we act upon the atoms, 
so to speak, by wholesale, and upon all very much alike — 
our case would be hopeless. But, in the vacuum tube, we can 
work upon atoms at retail— bombarding the mass with 
electrons, driven at enormous speed by electrostatic forces. 
A flying electron will hit one out of the billions of atoms in 
the target (be this a block of metal or a layer of gas) but will 
hit this one very hard. If impelled by a potential difference 
of a single volt, the electron gives as hard a blow as would the 
average atom, in virtue of its thermal motions, in a gas at a 
temperature of 7500°. 

Making all allowance for the fact that it is the unusually 
violent, rather than the average, collisions that are princi- 
pally active in luminous gases, it is evident that a low volt- 
age, properly applied, enables us to stir up atoms as strongly 
as they are excited in the atmospheres of even the hottest 
stars, 

Such voltages as are used in X-ray tubes produce effects 
which would require tens, or even hundreds, of millions of 
degrees to excite by thermal processes; and, by these means, 
We are in possession of trustworthy information how atoms 
would behave under such conditions as are met with inside a 
star. The lighter atoms, up to those which normally contain 
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a dozen or so of electrons, would lose them all, and be re. 
duced to bare nuclei, while the heavier ones would retain , 


few of the innermost electrons. The resulting mixture oj 


electrons, nuclei, and fragmentary residues of atoms con. 
stitutes a very different state of matter from those with 
which we are familiar; but, even here, the well-known ele. 
ments are really still present. Should the temperature be 
lowered, the nuclei would re-clothe themselves, step by step, 
with orbital electrons, and the familiar forms appear once 
more. 

It is true that Rutherford has disintegrated the nuclei of a 
number of the lighter atoms by collisions with the very swift 
alpha-particles sent out from radium; but such collisions 
involve an energy which could be produced thermally only 
at temperatures of many billions of degrees. Under the rela- 
tively mild disturbances to which the atoms are subjected, 
even in the cores of the stars, we can rest assured that their 
nuclei are stable and that no general transmutation of the 
elements is to be anticipated. 

From the thermodynamic standpoint, stars are huge 
engines, transforming internal energy into heat, and radiat- 
ing this heat into space. Schwarzschild was the first to point 
out that the method of escape of this heat from the interior 
was substantially all by radiation — emitted from one atom, 
caught by another, sent out again, and on the average 
(though by no means in the individual flight) passing from 
regions of higher to those of lower temperature — and 
Eddington showed that this property, upon certain very 
reasonable assumptions, sufficed to determine the whole 
internal equilibrium and constitution of a gaseous star, and 
to calculate the actual temperature and pressure at any 
point within it, provided only the diameter and mass of the 
star, and the mean molecular weight of its material, were 
known. Each free electron counts as a “molecule” for this 
purpose, as well as the nuclei or atomic residues, and, when 
this is taken into account, it appears that the effective aver- 
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i age weight must be slightly more than twice that of a 
hydrogen atom. 

To find how much light, or, more accurately, how much , 
heat, the star will give out, we must know in addition the 
opacity of the material — or we can work backward and 
find this opacity in the case of stars of known size, mass, and 
brightness. Eddington, making the calculation, found an im- 
possibly great opacity — and was led by the apparent ab- 
surdity to a discovery of prime importance. The gravitational 
pressure in the interior of a star is counterpoised by the gas 
pressure — due to the motions of the atoms and electrons — 
but not by this alone. There is also a pressure, due to the 
confined radiation seeking to escape — to the motion of the 
light rebounding from atom to atom. This pressure varies 
as the fourth power of the temperature, and, while negligible 
at the surface of even the hottest star, may reach enormous 
values in the interior. When the division of labor between 
these two sources in upholding the more than Atlantean 
burden was considered, the central temperatures came out 
lower, the opacity sank to a reasonable value; but this was 
not all. The proportion which the radiation pressure bears 
to the whole was found to depend only upon the mass of the 
star, and not at all upon its size. In a star of one-tenth the 
Sun’s mass, radiation pressure has an almost negligible share. 
In one of the Sun’s mass the share is considerable; with ten 
times the Sun’s mass, dominant. Now it is the radiation 
pressure which drives the energy out against the opacity of 
the material, so that, when the former is small, the star 
shines feebly. We have thus an explanation why no stars are 
known of mass smaller than about one-sixth that of the Sun, 
such as the faint double star Krueger 60. Less massive stars 
may exist even in great numbers, but will be too faint to see. 

The numerical coefficient of Eddington’s equation may 
be derived from the most fundamental quantities in Nature 
— the units of electric charge and atomic weight, and the ~ 
gravitational and quantum constants — so that the same 
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laws which determine the structure of atoms fix the huge 
masses of the stars. 

In Eddington’s original theory, the opacity of the stellar 
material is assumed to be practically independent of its 
temperature or density. It follows that stars of great mass 
should be the brightest, and those of small mass fainter, but 
that the radiation of a star of given mass should not change 
as it contracted — rising temperature compensating exactly 
for diminished size. This represents admirably the properties 
of the giant stars (Arcturus or Capella), which have densities 
so low that we feel quite safe in applying to them the simple 
gas laws on which the theory is based. The dwarf stars (like 
the Sun), most of which are denser than water, and some as 
dense as rock, are far fainter. This was explained, until the 
present year, by saying that, in these dense stars — par- 
ticularly in the interior — the atoms are crowded so close 
together that they are almost in contact. In such a case the 
gas becomes hard to compress, the motion of the atoms takes 
up a larger share of the pressure, the relative importance of 
radiation pressure diminishes, the temperature falls, both 
inside and outside the star, and it grows red and faint. The 
average size of the atoms, so calculated, is in good agreement 
with that derived from other familiar data; and the theory 
appeared excellent. 

But, very recently, Eddington, going deeper into the 
theory of absorption and opacity in stellar gases, found rea- 
son to believe that the latter would increase rapidly as the 
gas became denser, but diminish as its temperature rose — 
and this conclusion is supported by independent work by 
Kramers. |The upshot is that, while the simple gas laws are 
obeyed, a’star of given mass would grow slowly brighter as 
it contracted — but that the difference in brightness between 
stars of great and small mass would be much greater than 
on the previous form of the theory. Numerical work shows 
that the differences in mass now suffice to explain the whole 
differences in luminosity between the giant stars and the 
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dwarfs (which appear to be almost invariably of smaller 
mass than the former). Nothing is left over for the effect of 
close-packing of the atoms. Arrived at this point, Eddington 
’ suddenly realized that, in a star’s interior, when the atoms 
> have lost all their outer electrons, and retain at best but a 
' few of the innermost, the average diameter of an atom (that 
is, of the largest remaining electron orbits) should be some- 
thing like a hundred times smaller than at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and that these stripped atoms would not crowd one 
another, even if the density of the mass as a whole was 
thousands of times greater than that of water. The simple 
' gas laws, therefore, ought to hold good, even at the centres of 
the densest known stars, and the new theory regarding the 
opacity receives a striking confirmation. On this theory, the 
little red dwarfs are the hottest of all at their cores. Edding- 
ton computes a central temperature of 42,000,000° for 
Krueger 60, as against 23,000,000° for the Sun, and 6,000,- 
oo0° for Capella. The hottest star inside is coolest outside, 
since the great opacity of gas of such high density (several 
hundred times that of water, through most of the interior) 
prevents the heat from leaking out to the surface fast enough 
to keep it as hot as the others. 

A striking advantage of the new theory is that it renders 
intelligible the properties of the few, but important, white 
dwarf stars, such as the companion of Sirius. This star, 
nearly as massive as the Sun, gives out but 1/400 as much 
light, and yet its spectrum indicates that it is hotter than the 
Sun, and its diameter, calculated from the brightness and 
temperature, is only 25,000 miles. This would make its mean 
density fifty thousand times that of water! — a value which 
appeared absurd a few months ago, but looks much more 
plausible now. If it is near the truth, this star may be much 
hotter, inside, than anything else we know. 

But what becomes, on this new hypothesis, of the attrac- 
tive theory of stellar evolution which was sketched in the 
early part of this article? This question, too, is not without 
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its answer: but bound up with it is a far more Important 
question. Where do the stars get the enormous stores oj 
energy which they turn into heat and disperse into space? 
Until recently, the undoubtedly real source of gravitational 
energy, converted into heat by slow contraction, appeared 
to be adequate. But Lord Kelvin showed that this would 
hardly keep the Sun going, at its present rate, for more than 
ten or fifteen million years; and the Sun has certainly been 
shining with much its present strength since pre-Cambrian 
times — that is, according to modern (and reliable) radio. 
active data, for several hundred millions of years, a 
least. 

No great enough store of energy came into sight unti! 
Einstein led us to believe that energy possessed mass, and 
that the two were, potentially at least, interconvertible. 
From his equations it follows that the Sun is losing, by radia- 
tion of heat into space, a mass of four million tons every 
second, and there seems little escape from this conclusion. 
Suppose now, that by some process which operates in the 
intensely heated i interior of the Sun and stars, ordinary mat- 
ter loses mass — or disappears entirely — and that the cor. 
responding amount of energy appears in the form of heat. 
The writer showed, a few years ago, that, if the rate at 
which this process goes on, increases as the temperature rises, 
the process will be self-regulating, and supply the star, 
internally, with just as much heat as is required to balance 
the leakage to the surface. On this hypothesis, a star might 
continue to shine for a very long time, “burning away its 
mass,” but so slowly that the Sun, for example, would take 
fifteen billion years to lose a thousandth part of its substance. 
A giant star, originally of larger mass, might ultimately 
lose so much as to become a dwarf, and the succession of 
stages through which it would pass would parallel ver) 
closely those indicated by the older theory of evolution. 
Its whole life as a luminary might last thousands of billions 
of years —a duration, which, though beyond the present 
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dreams of the geologist, seems, even now, not unduly spa- 
cjous for the wider flights of cosmogony. 
Very recent work by Jeans so greatly strengthens the 


) belief that something of this sort happens that this ground 


can hardly be called speculative any longer, although, of 


' course, there is still very much to learn. 


Meanwhile, we have gained much. Starting with the 
fundamental properties of atoms alone, we may deduce that 
only huge masses of matter can shine as stars. We may show 


| what would be the course of evolution through which such 


a mass must pass, and how its size, brightness, color, and 
spectrum would change, and we may find in the heavens 
examples of every stage — infancy in Betelgeuse, youth in 
Capella, full vigor in Vega, early middle age in Procyon, old 
age in 61 Cygni, and senility in Krueger 60. Our Sun, though 
well on in middle age, has still a long life before him — one 
more likely to be numbered in thousands of billions than in 
simple billions of years. Compared with this vast sweep, 
the whole history, not of mankind, but of life upon our planet 
may well be but as a single year in the life of a man — 
perchance even as a day. 











THE ELOQUENCE OF STONES 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


T was in Florence that I began my first collection of 


any kind. The morning was full of spring and I was in 

an exalted mood. In the course of my wanderings 

through the streets I had been struck with some words 
written in stone on the front of a palace, commemorating the 
charity of its whilom owner. They began like this: “Here 
lived with civil modesty the Marquis So-and-so, sparing 
towards himself, generous to the poor” — parco a se generoso 
ai poveri. The more I thought about it, the more notable it 
seemed to me that stone should be made to flower in words 
like that, and that the fleeting goodness of a lifetime should 
be fixed in beauty outliving centuries. In the afternoon I set 


out to find this house, wishing to take down in my notebook 
so memorable a form of words. I could not find the place | 
sought, and I have never recovered my lost inscription, but 
I found another fully as stirring to the imagination. It was in 
a dark and narrow street, and on the front of a house less 
ample in its proportions, that I remarked a tablet inscribed 
as follows: 


FRANCESCO FERRUCCI 
Was born in this house 
The xiv day of August MccccLxxXxvVIII. 
He died fighting bravely at Gavinana 
The ui day of August MDxxx 
And with him fell Florentine liberty. 


Of Florentine history I had but a vague notion, and I had 
never heard of Francesco Ferrucci. I had no knowledge of 
how great a soldier he was and how bravely he died at 
Gavinana. I did not know that Gavinana was the decisive 
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and hopeless battle between the Florentine patriots, left un- 
aided by their traitorous commander-in-chief, and the Im- 
perial troops, bent on the reinstatement of the Medici. I 


did not realize how literally true it was that with Ferrucci 


fell the liberty of Florence. Those simple words, e con lui 
cadde la liberta fiorentina, were but a lurid flash out of the 
darkness of long vanished centuries; for me they were but 
an eloquent stroke of the pen. But I have always had a fond- 
ness for eloquent strokes of the pen. The pen is the conjurer’s 
rod which calls up into vivid being from their shadowy limbo 
the facts of history and “‘real life,” and gives them a place 
along with the story of Portia and Shylock. I have since 


} learned to have confidence in memorial tablets. I have 


learned somewhat to my surprise that they tell the truth, 
and that they are the key to history; and they are certainly 
more precious on that account. But for the moment I was 
content with them as literary art. So I took down these 
phrases in my book, and felt myself the richer for them. And 
there I was launched in my hobby of collecting memorial 
inscriptions. 

The habit of the collector is one I had never before been 
able to form. I never had any luck with butterflies and 
beetles, I have never had the patience or the shrewdness for 
trading postage stamps, and my childish collection of these 
pretty toys, soon abandoned, was hardly sufficient to teach 
me geography, the end proposed by hopeful parents when 
they present their child with an album on his fifth birthday. 
As for the more expensive bibelots — fans, pouncet-boxes, 
Whistlers, incunabula — I have never had a moment’s sus- 
picion that they were for people so poor or so busy as I. 

I am aware that people exist who find in such pursuits a 
refreshment for after-office hours, that there are even such 
as make a paying thing of them. Ihave one friend who has 
been from early childhood a passionate collector. He started 
in extreme poverty, and he is not yet a rich man; but he 
has never been the poorer for any of his hobbies. The sale 
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of his stamp collection sufficed to put him through college. 
His oriental porcelains defrayed the expenses of getting 
married. He has never brought a Sheraton from London by: 
what he could sell it again for double the price he paid; ang 
if he has kept a few delicious pieces for his own house, it js 
because he loves beautiful things, and because, after all, in 
a house one has need of beds and tables. 

Upon ordinary collectors I have always looked with a 
sentiment of mingled wonder and admiration, with some. 
thing of impatience and more of envy. Nothing has impressed 
me more in European cities than the stores devoted exclu- 
sively or in part to the sale of used postage stamps. And the 
other day I came upon — of all things! — an open-air stamp 
market. It was in the Champs-Elysées just behind those 
little theatres in which the puppets delight the children with 
the repartee of tongue and fist. It was the first mild Sunday 
afternoon in April, a little inclined to rain, but the horse- 
chestnuts had spread their awning of tender leaves over the 
large space of sidewalk. There were perhaps a score of mer- 
chants, and a considerable gathering of buyers or bargain- 
ers, turning the leaves of portfolios, rummaging in heaps of 
stamps unclassified, verifying some issue by reference to 
their catalogues. Some were children, a very few were women, 
but the great majority were men — men of all conditions, 
social and economic, but for the most part indefinable by 
condition, with nothing to distinguish them but those acci- 
dents of height and complexion which are noted in pass- 
ports and suchlike unimaginative documents. And I came to 
realize how much innocent contentment is had in these old 
towns from mild and inexpensive pursuits like the collection 
of postage stamps. 

By means of his collection the ordinary man secures 
cheaply and without risk an extension of his being. He ac- 
quires a certain scholarship, a certain expertise, which «is 
tinguish him from the vulgar. He acquires property, some- 
thing tangible and having a recognized value, something 
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-o be shown upon occasion — only to qualified persons, dien 
ntendu. He has what gives a special quality to his life. 
“Just look again,” he seems to say, this little man in spec- 

tacles and dingy raincoat, “you think me quite ordinary, 
untravelled and without imagination. You do not guess the 
little garden I keep hidden away from the street, my ortus 
inclusus, With the Japanese cherry blossoms and the Dutch 
tulips in a row!” And the blankest house-front in Paris 
begins to speak now of treasures as curious and rare as the 
front window of the antiquary. 

And I should have felt rather humiliated in the presence 
of these stamp collectors in the Champs-Elysées had I not 
had in my overflowing notebook wherewith to answer them. 
“You are very much set up to have that rare Polish issue of 
the year 186-. You have completed the set of colonial stamps 
for Natal or Indo-China, with their elephants and drome- 
daries. But have you got the Latin inscription from the 
house of Jacopo Robusti, called il Tintoretto? Or that in 
Italian from the house of Alvise da Ca da Mosto, who ‘dis- 
covered the Islands of Capoverde and showed the Portuguese 
the way to the Indies’? Do you know what service Georg 
Esler rendered to the town of Innsbruck? Do you know what 
tribute the Venetian legate in Florence paid to his horse 
Noisy-Foot (Sonipes) who died during the siege of 1530?” 

The longer I follow it, the better I like my particular 
branch of collecting. These inscriptions cost me nothing in 
vulgar coin. It is not the stones that I collect, nor even their 
photographic facsimiles. The carving is generally simple 
enough, all in capitals, with larger letters for the illustrious 
name. There is nothing remarkable in the looks of the in- 
scription except for the arrangement of the words in groups 
for the rhetorical effect. It is the words which I make my 
own, those literary symbols which contain the honeyed 
spirit of the memorial. This is an out-door sport, which 
sorts well with my love of movement and makes me better 
acquainted with my favorite cities than anything else could 
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do, taking me into many an obscure street, many an un. 
frequented quay. I used to envy my architectural friend who 
spent his days so happily copying doorways and windows 
for the enrichment of American houses. But now I, who cap. 
not draw, have something as tangible to take home with me. 
and something more congenial to my love of letters. It has 
the advantage of bringing me to closer grips with the lan. 
guages. The evenings fly rapidly in puzzling out the meaning 
of this crabbed Latin, or finding an English equivalent for 
this flower-scented Italian. And, above all, it gives at least 
a partial answer to the insistent questions: What sort of 
people lived in these strange houses? What is the meaning 
of life as it goes on century after century behind these walls 
of stone, these silent windows? 

For my specialty is tablets on house-fronts. Every col- 
lector must limit himself, if only to give individual character 
to his pursuit. With tombstones I have nothing to do, nor 
with what is told us of bishops and saints in the aisles of 
churches. And until I came to Paris I dealt not at all in 
monuments in the form of statues. In Paris I have been 
obliged to extend the scope of my enterprise for the simple 
reason that here they put on statues what in Italy they put 
on house-fronts. Memorial tablets they do have in Paris, 
and it is gratifying to learn that Massenet lived in such a 
house in the Rue de Vaugirard, that this cream-colored 
eighteenth-century house in the Rue Montparnasse, with 
its shutters and dormer-windows, and its little court over- 
grown with ivy, was the home of Sainte-Beuve. But the 
French have not cultivated like the Italians the art of 
memorial rhetoric. In these tablets they confine themselves 
to what are called vital statistics; and it makes dry reading 
after Florence and Venice. 

In Paris they make a specialty of letting the man speak 
for himself. They set him up in bronze upon a pedestal of 
stone, and round the base they carve memorable words of 
his own utterance. And there is something in their citations 
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chat reveals a peculiar quality in the French genius. In the 
Carrefour de l’Odéon Danton declares, as he declared in the 
National Convention in 1793, that “‘after bread, the first 
need of the people is education.” Not so well known is Ras- 
pail, and not many of the Americans who put up at one of 
the smart hotels of the Boulevard Raspail know from whom 
‘this imposing thoroughfare has taken its name. But in his 
way Raspail was as characteristic a figure as Danton. And 
{they will walk out to the Place Denfert-Rochereau, which 
is at the very end of the boulevard, they will find a statue 
of F. V. Raspail, raised by national subscription, and in- 
scribed with several sayings of his own which give a taste of 
his quality. 

Raspail was a man of science and a man of politics. He 
appears in bronze as a bearded man in a long coat with pen- 
cil and paper. Behind his statue are the symbols of his public 
activities — tomes, and retorts, and the chains of a people 
freed. For, as we may learn from the inscription on one side 
of the base, Raspail was in 1834 a promoter of universal 
suffrage, and it was he who in 1848 proclaimed the republic 
in the Place de |’Hétel de Ville. And together with his demo- 
cratic faith went his faith in Science as the great hope of 
liberated humanity. He was the author of a “Cellular 
Theory” (1825-1836) in which are to be found the germs of 
the theory of evolution: “‘Give me,” he said, and the words 
are quoted on the base of his monument — “Give me one 
vesicule animated with its vitality, and I will give you back 
the organized world.” And with that goes his enthusiastic 
dedication “‘to Science, apart from which all is but folly, to 
Science, the sole Religion of the future, her most fervent and 
disinterested believer, F. V. Raspail.” Science is God and 
Raspail is her prophet! 

This is Paris, and how different a style from that of Flor- 
ence and Venice! For beautiful words we have fine theories. 
Science, Education, Universal Suffrage, such are the intel- 
ectual abstractions which rouse the imagination of the 
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French. If it be but to establish charitable consultations fo; 
the indigent sick, we must have a social theory. In Italy they 
are more concerned with personal virtues and persona 
achievements — with courage, patriotism, generosity, genius, 
all that goes to make up virtu, the qualities that distingui sh 
a man. 

And the list of a man’s virtues is likely to be longer in 
proportion to his obscurity. When it is a Leonardo da Vine! 
who is in question there is no occasion for naming his titles 
to distinction; it is sufficient to state, with becoming grace, 
what was his connection with the house. 


In these which were the houses of the Martelli 
LEONARDO DA VINCI in mpviit lived together with 
the sculptor Giovanfrancesco Rustici, and here 

gave him counsel and norm for the group in 

bronze, “The Baptist, the Pharisee, and the Levite,” 
which, over one of the doors of our beautiful 

San Giovanni, is a Florentine memorial consecrated 
by the thought and hand of the Universal Artist. 
May mcmxIx, fourth centenary of his death. 


But when it is a case of one Giovanni Morandini, an engineer 
who has not yet taken his place in history, though he seems 
to have been a man of importance in the development of 
Italian railways, a more florid style of praise is in request, 
and we must be assured not merely that he was “deserving 
highly of the Italian railways,” but that he was “‘a patriot 
bold, constant, and most upright, in his studies, in his pro- 
fession and in civil life having authority with everyone by 
reason of his virtues of mind and heart.” 

One of the great points of the art lies in some pertinence 
of time or place, or the singling out of some special significant 
feature of the character celebrated, and then the skilful 
wreathing of the garland so as best to display the symbols 
of immortality — the palms, the ivy, or the laurel. In this 
art of intricate weaving and graceful compact allusion, little 
Fiesole is not far behind her big sister, or, as she prefers to 
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say, her ° ‘glorious daughter Florence.” There are upon that 
hii] anonymous masters hardly inferior to those of Florence 
herself, who will omit no suitable occasion for the exercise 
of their skill. And not content with being “a jealous custo- 
dian of the glories of her own citizens,” Mino and Angelico 
and the rest, Fiesole must claim a share in the glories of 
Dante. In this case she calls in a famous scholar to pen a 
memorial as proud and as learned as one could possibly wish. 


Fiesole, under whose hill, in singing its Roman 

memories, Dante wished it to be known that he was born: 
and if in its mount and rock he figured for himself the 
hardness of those who sent him into exile, he did evoke 
also, from the honest vigils of the antique circuit 

walls, the pious household legends of “‘the Trojans, of 
Fiesole, and of Rome,” and in them who “came down from 
Fiesole” he exalted the ancient Florentine citizenship: 
Fiesole, Etruscan and Roman, in the sixth Dante cen- 
tenary in 1921, feels even more profoundly with Ital- 

ian pride the community which through centuries binds 
her to her glorious daughter Florence. 


There are deeds that tell their own story, that need no 
arrangement or interpretation. You have but to set down the 
facts, one after another, in the simplest terms, and they are 
like a set of lines from Homer. They are like a roll of drums. 
Such is the chronicle of the deeds of the doge Pietro Orseolo 
which you may read as you loaf along the edge of the Ba- 
cino that bears his name, watching the bargemen unloading 
cabbages and cheeses. 


Revered by the Caesars of Orient and Occident, he 
freed and extended the commerce of the Venetians: 

he put down in battle pirates and the Slavic peoples: 
he acquired Dalmatia: he routed the Saracens and 
restored Bari to Bizantium: the temple of Saint Mark, 
the ducal palace, he enlarged and adorned: all this 

and more he did for the fatherland, the initiator 

of its greatness, PIETRO ORSEOLO II. 
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It is simple enough in all conscience. But is there not an ar 
here equal in its way to that of the advocate of Fiesole? It}; 
not so easy to write like Homer, like a chronicle of Froissar: 
or of Dino Compagni. 

There is a whole history of the face of the town written 
in such tablets, Latin or Italian. On one Florentine house. 
front is a graphic suggestion of the real greatness of the 
River Arno when its passions are once roused. Those who 
have seen the shrunken stream stringing past Florence in a 
hot August, and have been tempted to despise it as a river 
of no importance, are commended to study the record at 
the corner of the Via San Remigio and the Via dei Neri. 
They will there see how high the waters rose on the night 
of Thursday the fourth of November in the year 1333 — 
high over the heads of us who walk now in the streets dry- 
shod, blocks distant from the proper bank of the river. 

It is in Venice that we are most struck by the consistent 
process of town improvement which has been going on over 
a long course of years. Tho who talk so much of the smelly 
streets of Italian towns have not perhaps taken into account 
the difficulties under which they labor. These are not modern 
cities deliberately planned for space and air and cleanliness. 
They are mediaeval towns, built compact within their 
walls, house hugging house for safety, or for convenience of 
trade in a day before street cars, when people went on foot. 
They are great cities crowded into the space of Roman 
villages. We have our back alleys for the delivery of provi- 
sions and the discharge of refuse, and God knows they are 
not always in a proper state for inspection. In Italian cities 
there areno back alleys. What seem back alleys are important 
thoroughfares — business streets and residence streets and 
playgrounds all in one. And, above all, in Venice, packed on 
its islands, where there is nowhere an inch to spare, it 1s 4 
marvel that we can even breathe. Does the complaining 
traveller know that in Venice there is an Aeration Society, 
or what an Aeration Society may be? It was this civic ot- 
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ganization that had excavated in 1869 the commodious 
Bacino Orseolo, of which we have spoken. It was naturally 
in the years following the emancipation of Venice that they 
showed the greatest industry in aerating their city. You will 
find yourself in some little passage-way large enough for 
milk-wagons and ice-carts, and you read that this way has 
been enlarged, So-and-so being syndic, for the public beauty 
and convenience! 

| like these inscriptions for what they give us most in- 
tensely local to each city and ward. And I like them equally 
for what they give us of a spirit international and concilia- 
tory. I love to come in Vienna upon the house where lived 
and died Pietro Metastasio, the Roman prodigy who came 
to the Austrian capital to be court poet for the opera, and 
to find a tablet in the German language dedicated to his 
memory by Italians and Austrians. I love to come on the 
house in the Rue Michelet where lived Ernest Denis, pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris and founder of the Institute 
of Slavic Studies, and find graven in stone the words he 
spoke at Prague in the year 1920: “France regards as a per- 
sonal service all efforts made by other peoples to bring into 
the world a little more light and joy.” And I hope it may be 
light and joy, and not another war, that will come out of 
this entente cordiale with the newborn Slavic nations. 

Above all I love the gracious testimonials in Venice and 
Florence to the age-long comity of Italy and England, 
Italy’s acknowledgment of the constant love-making of an 
England smitten with her beauty. 

In Venice there is the eloquent memorial to John Ruskin 
on the red house looking across to the Giudecca, with its 
fine appreciation of what he did for them in “The Stones of 
Venice”: 

In this house lived JOHN RUSKIN, 1877, priest of art. 
In our stones, in our San Marco, in well nigh every 
monument of Italy, he sought at once the soul of the 
artist and the soul of the people. Every marble, every 
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bronze, every canvas, every object whatsoever cried out 
to him that Beauty is Religion if virtue of man 

inspires it and reverence of the people welcomes it. 

The commune of Venice in gratitude, 26 January mocccc, 

And in Florence they have not forgotten the English 
woman who did so much to make them understand tha: 
Northern hearts are as warm as their own. In the year when 
Italy entered the world war, on the Casa Guidi, the house 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the commune of Florence 
had engraved, in English and Italian, the famous lines from 
her poem: 

I heard last night a little child go singing 
"Neath Casa Guidi windows by the church, 
O bella libertad, O bella! 

I have no idea whether this is fine poetry, these lines so 
reminiscent of those of Chaucer about the singing boy in his 
Tale of the Prioress. But there is everything in them to 
move the feelings: the child, the singing, the night, the 
church, the palace windows, all together in so short space, 
and leading to that incomparable sequence of sounds and 
sentiments, “O bella liberta, O bella!’ Even I, who am no 
Italian and was not yet born in the great year of Garibaldi, 
even I can hardly keep back my tears whenever I read those 
lines; and I can imagine what a veteran of 1869 might feel 
coming upon these verses on the walls of the Casa Guidi. 
But O dear! he will read them in Italian, and where it is a 
question of poetry, who knows whether the feeling will ever 
come out the same when the ideas are transferred from one 
language to another? 

That is what I wonder in making these translations from 
the Italian, even though it is not the eloquence of poetry 
but that of prose. The image and the form of words that go 
so well in one language make often sorry hearing in another. 
Will my reader feel in my rendering the beauty of that other 
memorial to Elizabeth Barrett set up by Florence on the 
same house two generations ago? 
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Here wrote and died 
ELISABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
Who reconciled in a woman’s heart 
The learning of a sage with the spirit of a poet 
And made of her verse a golden ring 
Binding together Italy and England 
This memorial set up by 
Grateful Florence 
1861. 


I know not how much notice is taken of these memorials 
by the citizens who pass them by so often, nor still less how 
many there may be to appreciate them as works of art. 
But one real connoisseur I did discover in the person of a 
Venetian gondolier. I know him only as Number 73 and as 
one of those from the stand below Santa Maria del Giglio. 
But I had marked him already as a man of quality. He is 
perhaps sixty years old, but straight and hale, and with a 
certain quiet dignity and grace of bearing. He is evidently 
an expert in his craft, and has a magistral attitude towards 
amateur gondoliers, and a proper respect for the dignity of 
motor-boats. In one of the side canals we met a gray-haired 
gondolier whom he treated, as I noticed, with a particular 
deference. And when we were past, he inquired if we had 
noticed the aged man. “He is eighty years old,” he said, “a 
veteran in the trade.” “But he looks strong,” I replied. 
“Ah yes, he is strong,” said Number 73, with a good deal of 
pride, “It is the exercise and the air. In our calling we do 
not die young.” It was the word of a man who respects him- 
self and his mestiere. 

I had asked him first to take us for a course in the Grand 
Canal. I had then caused him to turn up the little canal by 
the Palazzo Rezzonico, so that I might take down the words 
of the Browning tablet, with his own verses: 

Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “Italy.” 


Again I had brought him to a halt before a palace sacred to 
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the memory of certain “volunteers in the defense of Venice” 
in 1849. And that gave him the measure of my intentions, 
“Tf the signore interests himself in beautiful inscriptions 
(delli iscrizioni), he would perhaps like to take down the 
words of our poet d’Annunzio in honor of the musician 
Wagnér.” That was precisely what I wanted most of all, 
And so he took us across by a short cut to the Palazzo 
Vendramin Calergi, with its walled garden, and its wave. 
washed steps, where Wagner died in 1883. And there we 
found on the palace wall the charming portrait bust of 
Wagner, encircled with laurels, and below on the base the 
tribute of the Italian poet: 


In this palace 
The last breath of Richard Wagner 
Is heard in our souls 
Making itself eternal like the tides 
That lave the marbles 
Gab. d’Annunzio 


I had known that there was a memorial to Wagner on the 


front of that palace. I was glad to learn that the words were 
those of a poet and in their way the most poetic that I had 
ever found graven in stone. Above all, I was happy to find 
a native and one of a humble calling who could recognize 
them as having unusual beauty. One would not have the 
people insensible to the writing on their walls. 

And when one has a hobby, one hopes to find at least a 
small number to share it with him. 





PRAYER TO THE WIND 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


HE shadow of trees is the toss of the wind’s wide gar- 
ment, 
' The river-foam is the wake of his naked stride. 
He will pluck the sun from the sky to crumble and scatter, 
For the magpie night to discover and snatch and hide. 


| His hands are strong to shake the seas or the jungle. 
He leads the wild goose home, stamps aircraft under his 
: feet; 
He brings the lion to kill, he cheats the bee of honey; 
He wipes the sour smell of poverty out of the street. 


Q wind, whose lips can whistle the snow from the moun- 
tains, 
Who clashes the leaves like brass when summer is high and 


bright, 

Who. treads the autumn fires, whose voice is the surf of 
heaven, 

Will you not save us at last, and lift us above delight? 


Can you not strike at our shames as you strike death from 
the forests, 
Nor fill the spirit of man as you fill his thousand sails? 
You know with the hands of the blind his cairns and his 
cities; 
If your touch avail not to move him, what shall he feel 
that avails? 





SOUTHERN SPINDLES 
By BROADUS MITCHELL 


E were awakened by a scuffling and thumping 

on the old stairs. Labored breathing sounded 

through the door, which after a moment 

lurched open. A giant negro stood over us, 
He had a wooden leg. This timber seemed as large as one 
of the props under his log cabin behind the “big house.” 
In these degenerate plantation days, “Peg” combined the 
functions of out-negro and body-servant. While he poured 
out the shaving water he took orders from my host about the 
feeding of the mules. It was Sunday, and they might have 
the new green feed, the first of the spring. 

After breakfast we watched those gaunt plough-pullers at 
their feast. Their tender must have his holiday too; so he 
used his immemorial right of hitching one of the mules to the 
shambling buggy (his own property) which he drew from 
behind the stable, and steered for the “big road” and Sixth 
Mt. Zion Church. His deserted charges were gorging them- 
selves. 

I had been down the road the negro took. Its sandy ruts 
curved away under branches hung with gray moss. It passed 
white-columned mansions set back in ancient groves. Paint 
scaled from the porticoes, and weathered shutters had here 
and there sprung from their hinges. In the bare reaches of 
country the huts of squatters, “sand- hillers,” sometimes 
roofed with tin signs, lay in patches of brown cotton stalks. 
The way led beyond to the railroad depot, around which, for 
a mile in every direction, stretched the several thousand 
acres of one great planter. Here was his commissary, where 
tenants through the year came for store goods on credit, 
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and when the crop was in, found, as likely as not, that they 
wed a balance to their landlord in cash. The account must 


q chen be carried over to the next year, and so seed and fer- 


-ilizer must be bought through the creditor, and he must be 


> civen a lien on the cotton the tenants promised to raise. 


~ Miles beyond the railroad, in the deep, deep country, 
nestled what was left of the old town which was the centre of 
life for the departed gentry of the district. Surviving affluence 
ind tradition sufficed only to maintain the lovely Episcopal 
church with its wistaria-hung rectory. This village had once 
been selected for the capital of South Carolina, but its 
dances, its horse-racings, its politics, were things long ago 
forgotten. 

Peg did not come back from “darkey meetin’”’ until the 
mules were rolling on the ground in agony from too much 
green grass — not a rib was to be seen in their swollen sides. 
Once arrived, he took the scene as a matter of course, and 
ung himself on an animal’s head as we forced bottles of 
“dope” through grinding teeth and scrubbed a rough back 
with turpentine. 

| left the heaving barn-yard to stroll across the fields to a 
little private cemetery whose funereal cedars I had spied 
from my window. It had long been abandoned. The encir- 
cling brick wall was crumbling in places. Weeds and briers 
had crowded out ivy and roses. In a prominent spot stood 
the high tomb of George McDuffie, one of the greatest South 
Carolinians before the Civil War. The boldly-cut name was 
almost obscured by the tangle of growth; the mortar had 
fallen from the stones, and lay where it had dropped. 

In contrast, another grave in South Carolina came to 
mind — that of William Gregg, a Charleston merchant who 
revolted from the régime that McDuffie stood for. Gregg, as 
early as the ’forties, deplored slavery, planted peach orchards 
as — a one-crop system, and pleaded for railroads. He 
looked with compassion upon the poor whites, ousted by 
negro chattels. He visited New England cities, laughed at 
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McDuffie’s belief that mills could not succeed in the South, 
and built the Graniteville cotton factory to prove the faith 
that was in him. Here he welcomed stranded white tenants 
and beaten farmers who had been driven into the hill coun. 
try. He gave them work and wages, homes and school and 
church. He was the South’s prophet of a new day. 

Gregg was right, and McDuffie was wrong. Gregg’s granite 
factories, environed now by thousands upon thousands of 
augmenting spindles, are sufficient tribute to his memory, 
McDuffie’s sand hills lapse deeper into their languor. 

Much of the McDuffie tradition survives in the Gregg 
achievement. It is this infusion of the old with the new which 
forced the Supreme Court to vexed decision in the outstand- 
ing matter of child labor, and which, in the South’s opposi- 
tion to the Child Labor Amendment, helped to balk the 
progress of federal legislation. Thus do ghosts of the long 
past rise up to plague us! What is the situation in the cotton 
manufacture of the South to-day that has been produced by 
this mixture of planter habit with industrial inspiration; 
and how does all this bear upon the prospect of New Eng- 
land’s mills and upon the-social conscience of the country! 

Mention Southern cotton mills and the average American, 
if he thinks at all, thinks of child labor, and enters upon a 
round abuse of the tyrannous practice. The whole question 
has been clothed in lurid descriptions. Savage charges from 
the North have brought back fierce denials from the South; 
fact findings have been forgotten in the fury of controversy; 
assaults and defenses have become part and parcel of theories 
of government, so that strict-constructionist and federalist 
meet in the arena. 

Though all this seems to be in keeping with the time-hor- 
ored method of democratic progress, it is none the less 
stupidly superficial. The issue will be determined by causes 
underlying, and these causes may be perceived only in his- 
torical retrospect. Frederick Law Olmsted avoided the heat 
of the slavery quarrel and, after open-minded inquiry, 
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showed that the fever of absolute rights should be cooled 


© down to the balancing of comparative expediencies; men 


rushed on to civil war in spite of him, but all the problems 
which he discerned and which he wished to leave to modified 
economic evolution, remained for painful settlement after 
Appomattox. Slavery was dissipating itself at the very time 
it was most frantically defended. Similarly, child labor in 
Southern cotton mills, just now when state legislatures are 
being so marshalled for its maintenance, is well on the road 
to extinction. This may be readily seen in a review of the 
course of the Southern industry. 

William Gregg was a generation ahead of his time. The 
South would not go with him, but had to wallow deeper in the 
mire of slavery. Then came the Civil War, and spoliation and 
grief; but not awakening to repentance. The crude wrongs 
of Reconstruction kept Southern indignation and the spirit 
of revenge aflame. The insulted section would seek what re- 
dress it could through electing a Democratic President. 
Energies that did not go to protecting hearth and common- 
wealth were devoted to this project. In 1876 Tilden was 
counted out. The South felt itself outraged afresh. The year 
i880 brought redoubled effort, this time to elect Hancock as 
against Garfield. Again Southern hopes were crushed. 

Fury soon wore itself out, and a sudden change came over 
the South. It opened its eyes to see that abortive political 
reconstruction being over, real economic reconstruction must 
begin. This determination — humble, yet dignified, honest, 
and generous — had its birth and its fulfilment within the 
South. The programme was, in short, to go to work in whole- 
some production with free labor, to be national instead of 
sectional, to mix manufacturing with agriculture. “We need 
fewer stump speakers and more stump pullers,” was the cry 
to which thinking men rallied. Specie payments had been 
resumed. Prosperity overtook the depression that followed 
the crisis of 1873. 

To manufacture cotton within the South was the obvious 
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project. “Here is water, what hindereth?” Why should the 
South send its great staple to old or New England, accepting 
a pittance for the raw material as compared with the profits 
accruing from its manufacture? Gregg’s philosophy was re. 
vived. The poor whites, jostled aside by slavery, were more 
than ever destitute, and a prime object in the building oj 
mills was to give them employment. 

Local communities squeezed out their last available 
nickels, elected the leading citizen — doctor, lawyer, mer. 
chant, preacher, or planter, it made no difference — presi- 
dent of the new manufacturing company, and sent him 
North to seek supplementary aid. Commission merchants, 
usually in return for agency for the mill’s product, lent work. 
ing capital, and textile machinery makers took stock in 
payment for equipment. Not that the North was wholly 
sympathetic or co-operative. Men like Edward Atkinson 
did their clever and persistent best to prove to the South that 
it could not succeed in its venture. New England cotton 
manufacturers, speaking in superior assurance or in jealous 
fear, declared that Southern labor was too unskilled and ill- 
adapted to industrial employment to succeed. Water-powers, 
it was granted, the South possessed, but of what advantage 
were these without a spinning climate such as that of New 
England? The South was remote from markets. Streams in 
the South were not clear enough for bleaching and dyeing 
purposes. The capital that had been raised in the South s 
promptly was a mere flash in the pan — it would soon be 
used up, and there were no more resources to be comman- 
deered. 

But the South, with pluck and luck, blasted one of these 
fallacies after another. Labor learned, artificial humidifiers 
made the cotton run smoothly in manufacture, a home 
market was exploited, unprecedentedly high profits went 
back into plant. 

Nobody objected to the long hours, the low pay, or the 


working of women and children. It was a blessing to be able 
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to earn bread. The mill villages were, as Gregg had put it 
earlier, “asylums for widows and orphans,’ and there were 
enough of these dependents in the post-war South. The mills, 
whether built in town or country, generally had to supply 
houses for their swarms of operatives. Besides these, in rural 
districts they had to build stores and churches and, as soon as 
possible, schools. The workers brought nothing but their 
necessity. 

The projectors of the mills were in most cases the leaders 
the South had been accustomed to follow. They were often 
ex-Confederate officers. With their new inspiration went, 
of course, many characteristics which were hold-overs from 
the past. Their tradition was that of aristocrats, planters, 
slave-owners, States’ Rights men, and, in the better sense, 
politicians. They were accustomed to assume leadership 
and accept responsibility. As their factories prospered, 
owners, partly through altruism and partly to prevent 
operatives from shifting from mill to mill, added to the 
attractiveness of their villages, joining recreational to 
educational and religious facilities. As competition for 
work yielded gradually to competition for workers, this 
tendency was further accelerated, until to-day Southern 
cotton mills have the most completely developed welfare 
system of any great industry. 

It was natural that mill managers who had begun by 
taking initiative when all around them were dependent, 
should fail, as time wore on, to leave enough to the independ- 
ence of their villagers. Thus paternalism which for many 
years was generous at length became calculating. As the 
poor whites most readily attracted were absorbed into the 
mills, agents were sent to scour the tenant farms and 
mountain hollows for new recruits. Gradually the workers, 
viewing these efforts, began to realize, however dimly, that 
they had a slight advantage they might ply. They became 
restive, and developed a tendency to make demands, in- 
stead of simply giving thanks for favors. At first this dis- 
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position was shown only by individuals, but living jy 
communities developed in these isolated country people 
something of a group consciousness. 

When the United States entered the world war, there 
was a drawing off of labor to army, to cantonment construc. 
tion, to munition factory. Cotton prices were high, and profit 
returned to farming. Without their asking it, operatives 
wages were raised ten per cent at a clip and often. For the 
first time, the workers really began to feel their importance 
and power. After the armistice, when reductions in wages 
threatened, they became more or less receptive to the idea, 
almost wholly novel in their ranks, of unionism. 

Big strikes in Columbus, Georgia, and Charlotte, North 
Carolina, with lesser demonstrations at many other factory 
centres, though generally lost by the hastily-organized 
workers, gave alarm to mill managements. Storming through 
press and pulpit and platform, they used all the approved 
methods of breaking strikes and preventing unionism. 
exclusion of organizers from company-owned towns, incite- 
ment of public and private police, cutting off of store credit, 
intimidation of weaker workers. Generally their belief or 
contention was to deny that their protégées were ungrateful 
for benefactions —it was the “outside agitator” who had 
fomented strife. In the end they set about to kill with kind- 
ness this outrageous independence of their operatives, 
however engendered. More than ever before was spent on 
villages, nurses, kindergartners, schools, swimming pools, 
Boy Scouts, and Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

The movement for restrictions upon child labor was 
naturally slow in arriving. The mill population was needy. 
As children had worked on the farms, it was taken for 
granted that, when transferred to the mills, they would 
continue to be productive. Too often exploitation was the 
design of the parents, though they could hardly avoid the 
evil. Mill owners were the leading members of their com- 
munities, and counted heavily in state legislatures, where 
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they organized powerful lobbies. If operatives voted, it was 
for demagogues who raised the issue of the negro, never 
chat of their own industrial rights. Moreover, were not the 
mills “doing everything for this element”? And finally, 
the South was poor, and must be encouraged, not hampered, 
in its struggle against the competition of Northern mills. 

When, however, it was apparent that state legislation 
could no longer be staved off, an attempt was made to turn 
defeat into victory by pleading that local regulation was 
effective and should not be superseded by federal inter- 
ference. Investigators sent by the national government 
were declared to be prying sentimentalists, all from the 
North. Congressional debates were inspired by New Eng- 
land cotton manufacturers jealous of Southern progress 
and anxious to have the South’s advantage in child labor 
taken away. 

The cotton manufacture in Great Britain, New England, 
and the South tells a story of repetition surprisingly com- 
plete and accurate. Consider the paternalistic company 
town. In Scotland there was Robert Owen’s New Lanark, 
with almost every modern refinement of welfare work, from 
community kitchen to village band. In Massachusetts was 
Lowell, founded twenty years later with company church 
and school and boarding houses, lyceum and literary society. 
In the South two decades later still was Gregg’s Granite- 
ville, with benevolent proprietor supreme. Later came 
Piedmont and Pelzer, Clifton and a hundred others like 
them. The South has learned nothing from this history. 
England and New England, except in rare instances, have 
abandoned company town and paternalism — mills moved 
to cities, alien operatives preferred racial seclusion. Identi- 
cal results will follow in the South — factory villages will 
be incorporated into the towns they encircle, and manage- 
ments will pay in taxes what they now spend directly in 


welfare facilities. Already there are mill agents which knew 
not if seph. 
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In the matter of child labor, New England mills wen; 
blindly ahead opposing regulation, and legislatures tempo. 
rized, entirely oblivious of the success of the Ten Hours 
Movement in the Mother Country as championed 1 by 
Oastler and Ashley. Every possible argument pro and cor 
from the sanctity of /aissez faire to the effect of decenl 
hours upon production — was thrashed out upon Boston’s 
Beacon Hill as it had been in Westminster Hall. Yet the 
South has remained historically unconscious. Reports of 
congressional hearings in 1916 on the first national child 
labor Act (largely involving the Southern cotton manu. 
facture) repeat almost word for word the questions and 
answers in the English Blue Book of 1816. Southern legis. 
latures have rejected the Child Labor Amendment in the 
same phrases as were unavailingly used in Lancashire and 
Massachusetts. 

Or take trade unionism. British operatives, probably 
during the Industrial Revolution more put upon than 
Anglo-Saxon people have ever been before or since, and 
without political suffrage or the first shadow of industrial 
cohesion, have since sent the one-time secretary of their 
powerful union to be minister of labor in a labor govern- 
ment. In New England cotton mills unionism has made 
slower progress; while some mill cities are almost com- 
pletely organized, others have small union membership. 
But the union protest is perfectly understood, and the 
right to organize is everywhere allowed. Trade unionism in 
the South, rendered especially tardy by the number of 
negroes in the working population generally, and by the 
heavy proportion of women and children in the cotton mills, 
is a shocking concept to employers and, in the main, a vast 
mystery to operatives. In most places, managements have 
taken paternalism to be a sufficient guard against the in 
vader. Where this has not worked, direct suppression vw 
been used. This failing, some mills have progressed along 
the regular course to company unionism. This in turn 's 
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provi ing a fair-weather craft — suitable enough in the plain 
sailing over the ripples of sanitary drinking fountains, but 
not fit for the squalls of wage demands. 

The obstructionism of the Southern cotton manufacture 
‘5 explained by its adolescence. It is in process of maturing. 
New England has some time since caught up with old Eng- 
land in product, in markets, in perfection of selling organiza- 
tion, in expensiveness of power. It has passed England in 
wages and conditions of work. The South commenced with 
many differential advantages as compared with New Eng- 
land — abundance of power, cheapness of construction, 
nearness to raw cotton, plentifulness and subservience of 
intelligent labor, length of hours, and lowness of wages. 
Most of these differentials are on the way towards disap- 
pearance, due to the very success of the industry in the 
South and total economic advance of the section. Mills 
manufacture finer goods than can be made from their local 
cotton; in producing for a national instead of for a regional 
market, distance from New York as a selling point becomes 
a problem; legislatures have diminished hours and raised 
age limits for children. 

Yet the labor factor remains the chief advantage for the 
South; and it proposes to hold to this. Trade unions, in- 
corporation of company-owned villages, and the Child 
Labor Amendment are alike opposed i in the effort to preserve 
a sectional asset. We are witnessing a grand review of all 
the arguments that have ever been employed to bolster 
industrial backwardness and autocratic power. 

But this is perhaps the last time these staunch supports, 
so long in the service of the cotton trade, will be set up by 
manufacturers to be bolled over by public opinion. If what 
has been a sectional asset now threatens, through Southern 
opposition to the Child Labor Amendment, to become a 
national liability, the danger cannot last. The Amendment 
has indeed been lost, but what legislative fiat was not 
for the present able to compel, economic development will 
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undoubtedly, a little later, assure. Why is this true: 

In the making of competitive cloths the New England 
mill is doomed. The Southern manufacturer enjoys a com. 
parative advantage that averages about thirty per cent, 
The New England mill in competition with the Southern 
mill is “‘marginal’’ — that is, it must be content with q 
smaller profit in good times, and must reduce operations o: 
close down altogether when depression overtakes the indus. 
try. There are agents and superintendents in the non. 
cotton growing States who stupidly shut their eyes to the 
facts. There are others who, with sufficient dread of the 
real situation, keep up an optimism by relying upon the well- 
established character of their manufacture and by reminding 
themselves of the traditional ingenuity of the Yankee in 
cutting corners. Still others, with disappearing profits i 
the last two years, have pressed their labor harder, onl 
to find the workers rebelling. Finally, there is the large 
number of manufacturers, many of them presiding over the 
oldest and greatest establishments north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, who acknowledge defeat in the North and seek 
salvation by moving South. 

In the last eleven months of 1923, a New England author- 
ity estimates, the spindles in place in the South increased 
by 518,000, while in the non-cotton growing States the) 


spindles. The tide has suened. The old attitude towards the 
South has changed. It is not pretended that many New 
England manufactories will bodily move South. yee 
cal shifts in a great industry come less obviously, but no less 
certainly. What happens is that a Lowell or a Lawrence 
company in contemplating extensions looks only to the 
South. Or a visitor goes down an impressive alley of mills 
lining a century-old canal; though yard-men are about, and 
here and there a building vibrates with machinery, the 
leaves that have fallen from the elms and litter the vacant 
street seem somehow symbolic. Cloth that costs 34 cents 
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per pound to manufacture here, costs the same company, 
‘1 its Southern factory, only 22 cents. One mill makes as 
much as the other loses, and so the disadvantaged New 
England establishment continues to live on sufferance. But 
further along one comes to a great structure that is utterly 
silent. This plant has earned its capitalization several times 
over in better years, and now will never open as a cotton 
mill again. 

As the cotton industry augments in the South, the South’s 
differential of thirty per cent will be eaten into. Increased 
demand for Southern sites and labor and cotton and power 
will raise manufacturing costs in the favored section. The 
newcomers will not invest so largely in paternalism as have 
their neighbors, the Southern mill men. They will look upon 
the native white population, accustomed to a low standard 
of living and untainted by “radical proclivities” or foreign 
blood, as an exploitable factor in the industrial calculus. 
The responsibility of the managers will be to themselves, 
and not, in the old Southern sincerity or the new Southern 
pretense, to the operatives. Gradually welfare work every- 
where in the South will shrink, because in the new competi- 
tion that will invest the Southern section, every dollar must 
be rendered immediately productive. Also, with increased 
wages and bettered standards of living, Southern operatives 
willdemand money in their pay envelopes instead of seeing 
it spent in all sorts of social services. Trade unionism will 
strengthen its foothold in the South. As the industry is more 
and more concentrated in this section, labor organization, 
indeed, may become more nearly complete than it has been 
in the North, for there will no longer be a definitely non- 
union field to which the manufacturer may, as at present, 
transfer operations when pressed by his workers. 

The South is now on a one-manufacture system as much 
as on a one-crop system. The worker’s chances to assert 
himself are limited so long as there is only the cotton mill 
for him to go to. As it is at present, cotton mill wages cannot 
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rise much above income on the land. But as more mills ay. 
built in the South, other branches of the industry beside 
spinning and weaving will be entered upon. Finishing plants 

will increase in numbers, and more machine shops. will be 

set up. The supplying of power will grow in importance, ang 
all the institutions of credit will expand, quickening indus. 
trial facilities all along the line. With alternate employment 
open to Southern workers, the cotton mill will have to offe; 
higher and higher standards of remuneration, for it is agreed 
that little fresh labor remains to be ocmdbected ' into factory 
employment, even under present conditions. 

Hours of work permitted in cotton manufacturing wil 
be shortened in the South as they have been in the North 
by state legislative enactment, whether to justify opposition 
to national interference, or whether in response to a more 
powerful and independent labor vote. Moreover, the unions 
will bend every effort towards shorter hours;-and cotton mil 
managements will thus be influenced directly and through 
the necessity of meeting competition of other industries 
And unionism will effectively oppose child labor, to protect 
standards of adults if not to prove humanity. 

In a word, the cotton manufacturing South will lose its 
peculiarity. It will come to national standards. As the great 
seat of the industry, it will be responsible to the national 
conscience, no longer pleading, on grounds of sectional 
patriotism, for the leniency of a costly subsidy in exploited 
workers. 

Looking forward to these developments, which every 
indication foretells, the Southern cotton manufacturing 
industry has two choices. It may by opposing right stap- 
dards deny its old altruism, and fly in the face of the 
inevitable. Or it may accept the terms of progress an 
celebrate its best traditions. 
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INSULAR AMERICA 
By WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 


EARLY four centuries ago political projects 

threatened the independence that England 

then owed to her insular isolation. But instead 

of yielding to beguilements that would have 
made her a satellite of Spain, her leaders and people so used 
their geographic and other natural facilities that their 
descendants were enabled to develop the greatest construc- 
tive power the world had seen. 

Modern means of communication across the seas, in 
bringing all peoples into much closer contact, have ended 
such remote isolation as the United States once had. Thus 
the present-day world confronts Americans with problems 
similar in several respects to those with which the English 
had to deal. And if we face them thoughtfully, we realize 
that our position is that of trustees, charged not only with 
a duty to mankind to-day, but also with the still greater 
responsibility of acting so that the United States shall 
become as constructive a power as possible in the future. 
It is timely, therefore, to consider both our geographic 
position and some of the more important ways whereby our 
influence overseas may be expressed positively and pro- 
gressively, and yet in harmony with our most deep-rooted 
tendencies. 

Such island nations as England and Japan are known to be 
largely dependent upon their overseas communications, 
and their influence evidently is somewhat proportional to 
their means for conducting and controlling them. Only 
recently, however, have Americans come to realize that the 
maintenance and advancement of our own standard of living 
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are becoming more and more dependent upon our sales of 
surplus products overseas and our importations of foreign 
products — as rubber, jute, coffee, tin, and manganese. Ye; 
that this is the case a few general statistics will show. In 192, 
with exports worth over eight billion dollars, our foreign 
trade amounted to about thirteen and a half billions, By 
the great prosperity we then enjoyed decreased sharply in 
1921 when we lost some of our competitive markets overseas, 
and the total value of our foreign trade in merchandise fel| 
below seven billions. Our prosperity began to return in 192; 
when our exports rose above four billions in a trade of about 
eight billions — an amount equivalent to over a third of the 
reported net income of the whole country for that year. 
And now that our exports have continued to rise until our 
total external trade is about equal to that of the British 
Isles, a period of internal prosperity seems assured. But our 
trade goes, in greater or less volume, to all parts of the 
world to which British trade flows. Consequently, with as 
large and as extended commercial interests to foster and sea 
communications to safeguard as the British, we should be 
as keenly concerned as they in the development of both. 

The comparatively slight attention that many Americans 
have given to our foreign trade may be accounted for by 
our habit of thought which has been for three-quarters of a 
century to look inland to the vast continental domain we 
have been transforming from a trackless wilderness. This 
looms so large — in comparison with such island areas as 
England and Japan — that few of us seem to consider the 
import of the fact that, save with Canada and Mexico, all 
our relations with other powers must be conducted across 
the seas. 

There is great significance, however, in this fact. For it 
means that in all those international economic, political, 
and military matters that are of increasing importance 
our well-being at home, America really bears to the world at 
large the relation of a great island. And in turn this suggests 
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shat, as has been the case with England, the measure of our 
-onstructive influence overseas will be somewhat propor- 
“onal to our maritime and aerial means of communication. 
Thus an appreciation at least of the major principles of sea 
power 18 of greater importance to Americans to-day than 
ever before. 

Sea power proper is merely the expressed ability of a 
people to conduct and to control both mercantile and mili- 
tary transportation by sea more or less extensively both in 
war and in peace. It arises from the desires of peoples to 
have products from diverse lands interchanged. The con- 
ducting of such exchanges calls commensurate “shipping 
power” into being and leads to overseas interests. Safe- 
suarding and fostering these, policing the seas in peace, and 
controlling the use of the seas in war call for “naval power.” 
Thus maritime trade is the parent of shipping power; ship- 
ping power 1s the parent of naval power; and these two 
together are the maritime constituents of sea power proper. 

Much confusion of thought and many faulty conclusions 
would be avoided if such relations were more generally borne 
in mind. For example, the term “sea power” (which should 
include shipping power) is often misused when merely 
“naval power” is meant. Again, since the recent recognition 
of aircraft as an essential adiunct of naval force, some seem 
to have jumped to the conclusion that the eclipse of sea 
power is imminent. But the probability is that, however 
rapid may be the development of aircraft as a means of 
carrying comparatively light weights at high speed, the 
great bulk of overseas traffic will still be conducted in 
surface vessels. Thus the principal task of naval forces — 
whether submarine, surface, or aerial — will continue to be 
controlling the use of the sea’s surface as a highway. Al- 
though naval aircraft already are vitally important ac- 
cessories, as yet there is no definite prospect that they will 
become able to obtain and exercise control uninterruptedly 
over large and remote areas of the seas without the support 
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of aircraft carriers and other auxiliary vessels — even jf. jy 
the course of time, battleships become obsolete. There ; 
every probability that the control as well as the conduct oj 
maritime transportation will continue to rest on seaborne 
craft. 

Over thirty years ago Mahan pointed out that the geo. 
graphic position of a country, its physical conformation an; 
extent, as well as the numbers and character of its people, 
and the character of their government, are the six basic 
elements that determine the measure of sea power, and of 
the consequent interests and influence, that a nation may 
develop. It is to the characteristics of a people and to those 
of their territory, then, that we should look in order to form 
an estimate of their prospects at sea and beyond the seas. 

Mahan also asserted that “the tendency to trade, involv. 
ing of necessity the production of something to trade with, 
is the national characteristic most important to the develop. 
ment of sea power.”’ More specifically, it might be said that 
the ability to produce a surplus of goods for which external 
markets are obtainable, the initiative to search out and t 
develop such markets and sources of material for further 
production, and “the tendency to trade” are the traits that 
will most strongly move a people to develop sea power —! 
their principal markets and the sources of some essential 
materials are overseas. 

While the Spanish and Portuguese were brilliant maritime 
adventurers, their first aim was to gather precious imports. 
In contrast, the Elizabethan seafarers and their Dutch 
contemporaries were more inclined to trade, the Dutch 
building their sea power on the distribution of their salt 
herring while the English even sought for markets among 
American aborigines for the woollen goods that then were 
their chief product. 

It is unnecessary to review here how the superlative ability 
of the Dutch as traders enabled them to build up by far the 
greatest shipping power in the first half of the seventeenth 
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-entury, or even to touch on the salient points of the epic 
evolution of the British Empire through trade and sea 
sower during the centuries of struggle with the Dutch and 
the French. We need only recall that unrivalled accomplish- 
ment and the fact that the British Isles, with an area of but 
one hundred and twenty-one thousand square miles and a 
population of less than fifty million, now have a total 
external trade worth about nine billion dollars a year. 

Equally unnecessary is any argument to show that 
Americans have unusual ability at production; that we have 
a strong tendency to trade; and that we have the initiative 
to seek external markets. A world-wide commerce, already, 
as has been said, substantially as great as that of the British 
Isles, seems sufficient evidence of these qualities. So we may 
expect the development of an overseas trade commensurate 
with our productive capacities and the markets obtainable — 
if our exports can be delivered and our imports of materials 
can be received uninterruptedly and on a competitive basis. 

Though some of the major conditions governing ocean 
transport in the past no longer apply, it is worth recalling 
that the American Colonists operated over a third of all 
the British shipping extant in 1775 — and that after the 
Colonies seceded from England, Americans persevered so 
successfully that by 1855 almost half of all the shipping of 
English-speaking peoples engaged in deep sea trade was 
American owned and operated. Moreover, it is altogether 
probable that the great majority of Americans to-day have 
a seafaring background similar to that of the British. In 
spite of all this, we are insistently assured by our competitors 
that, as the type of seamen who made American clipper ships 
pre-eminent has passed from among us, we have lost the 
traditional art of seafaring! But this charge seems to over- 
look the changes of the last seventy-five years at sea and 
ashore as well as the present conditions. 

The safety of sailing vessels has ever depended on the 
skilled seamanship of their crews — whence the tradition. 
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But with the advent of steam, which doomed the com. 
paratively small clippers with their clouds of canvas anj 
their crews of a hundred and fifty able seamen, there came in 
their stead huge steel structures, of great seaworthiness. 
that may be manned by half a hundred engineers and deck 
mechanics — which is not to say that deck officers of abilit ty 
in seamanship and navigation are not as necessary as of yore, 
Naturally, the kind of American seamen who could reef 
clipper in a gale has disappeared. And if one were to judge 
from conditions “east of Suez,” where about half the externa! 
trade of the British Isles flows, one might reach a like 
conclusion with respect to the British; for the deck hands on 
their ships in that trade are almost all Lascars, Chinese, and 
Malays. 

When these changes in ocean transport took place, one 
of England’s important advantages was that her iron 
industry was much more highly developed than that of any 
other country while that of the United States was in its 
infancy. And, what was much more important, it was at 
this very time that our Western boom was militating most 
strongly against the maintenance of American maritime 
activities, because pioneering and promoting, for a while, 
were more profitable — and because the increasing political 
power of the new midland States drew the support of the 
national government away from foreign trade, shipping, 
and the navy in favor of railroad-building and other inland 
enterprises. But thanks to that era of intensive internal 
development, our mines, farms, steel mills, and many other 
industries have become the greatest productive segregation 
in the world, and the country as a whole is now equipped to 
produce far more than it consumes. The activity that 
withdrew us temporarily from the sea in reality was but 
laying broader foundations for greater production, the 
surplus of which can be absorbed only by increasing our sales 
overseas. 

Meanwhile the reliability and speed of steam navigation 
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have been accelerating development in many lands; and the 
resulting volume of regular traffic is leading to the displace- 
ment of that yeoman of the British mercantile marine, the 
independent tramp steamer, by freight as well as passenger 
“liners,” with stated sailings and arrivals and assured 
way-station and terminal facilities. Seafaring and ocean 
transport are being transformed into a business of the 
mechanical kind, such as railroading, in which Americans 
are particularly proficient. In fact, the first line of passenger- 
freighters to circumnavigate the globe, with regular fort- 
nightly sailings from a score of ports of call, is a private 
American enterprise. 

Naturally, the manifold expansion of American shipping 
that has been brought about in the last decade has been 
accompanied by many mistakes — which undoubtedly ac- 
count, in large part, for the government’s shipping operations 
costing an amount equal to a fraction of one per cent of the 
country’s foreign trade. But when it is realized that these 
operations have not only brought about the growth of the 
American mercantile marine but have held down the ship- 
ping charges asked by foreign interests and assured much 
better deliveries for American goods than could have been 
expected from trade competitors, such costs appear relatively 
insignificant. Indeed, proportionately much greater losses 
were the common lot of our railroads before their operation 
had been refined and their traffic properly developed. And 
now that our standard of living has become directly de- 
pendent on the sale of surplus production overseas — and 
its delivery in competitive markets abroad — again our 
problem is to provide ourselves with adequate shipping 
facilities rather than trust to our competitors. Under present 
engineering methods of seafaring, we have ample assurance 
of success in this enterprise. 

Secondary only to the characteristics of a people are those 
of their land, its contacts with the sea, and its relations to 
other lands, in the development of overseas trade and power. 
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Mahan pointed out that if a nation has no land boundaries 
it must defend or across which it may trade and expand — 
as is the case with the island of Great Britain, with Japan 

roper, with Australia, and with New Zealand — then it js 
much more likely to develop sea power than nations situated 
as are France and the Netherlands. 

Evidently, to the extent that the United States has over. 
land commerce with Canada and Mexico, our concentration 
upon overseas operations is handicapped. But such trafic 
with them amounts to less than fifteen per cent of our total 
external trade. And as our two neighbors never can expect 
to become markets in any way comparable with those 
across the seas, our business outlook assuredly will continue 
to be almost entirely transmaritime. 

On the military side, Mexico, of itself, is not likely to 
become capable of more than border raids and is of relatively 
less menace than mediaeval Scotland was to England. And 
Canada, quite the contrary of a military menace to the 
United States, has a special surety value to us to-day that 
it would lose were it ever, unfortunately, to become separated 
from the British Empire. It is conceivable, however, that 
Mexico and Canada might serve as landing points, or 
advance bases, that would bring transoceanic forces within 
striking distance of the United States — possibilities that 
evidently should be met and parried by naval action before 
a foothold had been secured. Thus the position of English- 
speaking North America is somewhat like that of a greater 
England, with our economic outlook overseas and with our 
initial defense wholly a naval matter — which recalls the 
fact that our continent is in reality a great island. 

But the larger the extent of a land whose people are 
dependent on overseas trade, the more important is It 
that the products from the interior have easy access to the 
seas if all are to profit. The Rocky Mountains and the 
Appalachians, of course, make egress from the interior 0! 
our country to the Pacific or the Atlantic coasts more or less 
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dificult, in spite of our wonderful system of railroads. Yet 
the broad and level expanse of the Mississippi valley gives 
easy outlet to the sea from the whole area south of Canada 
and between the heights of the Appalachians and Rockies. 
Indeed, over a hundred years ago, Jefferson predicted that 
most of the foreign trade of the United States would originate 
in that vast valley and flow to the Gulf of Mexico. And now 
this section is not only the home of most of our people and 
the source of most of our raw materials and agricultural 
products, but it is becoming also our greatest producer and 
exporter of manufactured articles. 

Ease of egress to the sea, however, means accessibility 
from the sea. The military aspect of this situation was 
illustrated during the Civil War when the United States 
Navy ascended the Mississippi and virtually cut the Con- 
federacy in two — which suggests one of the reasons why, 
for many years, the principal strategic studies and fleet 
exercises of the navy in the Atlantic have looked to the 
defense of the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. Formerly, 
the invasion and seizure of our older industrial centre, east 
of the Alleghanies, would have crippled our defenses most 
effectively. But now the Mississippi valley is so important 
that the seizure of certain points in it undoubtedly would be 
a conclusive blow. 

The fact of principal present interest is, however, that 
the Mississippi valley, as has been said, gives easy egress to 
the sea. We may therefore expect that, when enough of the 
people of this region come to realize how directly their sur- 
plus profits are related to sales overseas of their surplus 
production, they and their politicians will push as ener- 
getically as those of the coastal States for the development 
of American foreign trade and the shipping and naval power 
essential to it. 

What has been said above may have suggested the im- 
portance of two of the other elements of sea power that 
Mahan specified — the numbers of a people and the extent 
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of their territory. As long as a people, however numerous. 
find their greatest profit in their home lands, they will no: 
look outward. But when they realize that they can raise thei: 
standard of living better by overseas trade — as has re. 
cently again come to pass in the United States — then they 
will not be held ashore by their undeveloped domains, how. 
ever extensive. And it is hardly necessary to add that if a 
numerous people, with a vast territory, thus begin trading 
before they have fully developed their resources, a greater 
sea power will naturally result than could be produced bya 
less numerous people on a much smaller land base. But the 
geographic location of such a base is of no less importance 
than its extent — as the maritime history of England shows 
in a way that throws much light on America’s position and 
prospects to-day. 

The period from which Mahan drew most of his conclu. 
sions — 1660 to 1815 — was that in which those European 
states that then expanded overseas began to draw more 
and more of their economic and consequent military strength 
from their transmaritime adventures. Control over the 
world-wide lines of communication that converged in the 
European waters of the Atlantic became the key to pre- 
eminent prosperity and power. And the seafaring trade that 
England built up fostered such a navy that its capital 
fleets were able to secure ““command” of the determining 
focus of maritime operations, off Europe, safeguarding 
England and enabling her cruisers and privateers to exercise 
“control” over the sea traffic of the Continental powers 
most effectively — that is, where it had to concentrate. The 
result was that, while these powers often were wasting their 
energies in direct land warfare against each other, this naval 
control over their seaborne trade produced such economic 
and military consequences in the Continental countries as to 
decide their land wars as England chose, and to make them 
yield more or less of their overseas domains and trade 
opportunities to her as the price of peace. Her repeatedly 
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proven power to do this gave such “weight” to her diplo- 
macy in peace that respect was usually accorded her policies 


> ond interests without any reference to force that would be 


recognizable by those not conversant with the functions of 
force in peace as well as in war. Thus her sea power saved 


her from subordination and enabled her to be the great 
> constructive leader of the last two centuries. 


Students of these matters have long since realized that 


} somewhat as the position of the British archipelago, off 
' Western Europe, enabled the English to attain their pre- 
_ eminent power, so the position of the Japanese archipelago, 


of the coast of Eastern Asia, seems to offer the Japanese an 


| opportunity to control the affairs of that region, with 


comparatively less effort because of the relative weakness, 
ashore and at sea, of the countries on the Asian mainland — 
a prospect towards which able Japanese leadership has 
made remarkable progress of late years. But when we look 
at geography in a larger way, the factors of area and position 
take on a different aspect that is of especial significance to 
Americans. 

From a landsman’s point of view, the outstanding feature 
of the map is the great continent, comprising all of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and inhabited by about eighty-five per 
cent of the estimated population of the earth. One has, 
however, but to recall the primitiveness of Africa’s one 
hundred and forty millions, the diversity of Asia’s nine 
hundred and odd millions, and the bitter antagonisms of 
Europe’s population of nearly five hundred million, to feel 
that the people of that continent are so utterly divided 
among themselves that substantial solidarity of organization 
and co-ordination of effort undoubtedly will be delayed 
longer there than in any other land. Indeed, lack of solidarity 
merely in Europe — among the most enlightened nations — 
has been the traditional condition that made England’s 
control of maritime transportation usually the determining 


actor. Similarly there is evident in Eastern Asia another 
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counterbalancing of divided interests between chaotic 
China, reviving Russia, and maritime Japan that directly 
concerns America and, to a lesser extent, Britain, France. 
and several other powers. As England’s insular position and 
sea power have enabled her to overshadow her neighbors to 
her own advantage by blanketing their sea communications, 
so Japan’s position seems to offer the Japanese an oppor- 
tunity to do likewise on their side of the world-continent. 
But geography has decreed that, however extended Eng. 
land’s interests may be, her primary concern must always 
be with the affairs of Europe. And while it would be rash 
to attempt as yet to forecast whether the Japanese have the 
character to equal England’s heretofore unrivalled accom- 
plishments, it can be said with certainty that Japan’s first 
concern will ever be with Asia. It should be realized, how- 
ever, that the land base of each of these powers is very 
small — less than a hundred and fifty thousand square miles 
in area. And signs suggest that England has overcapitalized 
her industrial era and has developed a more numerous 
population, more extended commitments, and a greater 
measure of sea power than her limited base can continue to 
support with the help of such overseas markets as she may 
hold. If this be the case, it means that England inevitably 
will have to concentrate her efforts where her chief interest 
is rather than try to pump the lifeblood of empire to all 
her far flung domains. 

On the other hand, if we look at the map of the world from 
a broad maritime point of view, then, in contrast to such 
small areas as the British and Japanese archipelagos, im- 
mediately off the coasts of the world-continent, we see that 
in the midst of the principal oceanic area is the great island 
of North America, together with its southern sister. There 
over a hundred million English-speaking people, principally 
of the stock that made England mighty, control a land 
base of vast area and untold resources; and though they 
have returned only within the last decade or so to overseas 
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commerce, their trade is already virtually as great and 
as extended as that of the British Isles. 

But besides such man power and material resources, the 
geographic position of this mid-oceanic base confers upon 

ts enterprising people unique commercial and _ political 
sotentialities. For while the interests and powers of England 
are primarily European, and those of Japan are initially 
Asian, the Panama Canal and both coasts of South America 
are just off the Gulf ports of North America, Southampton 
is but thirty-one hundred miles from New York, and Yoko- 
hama is only forty-two hundred miles from Seattle, whereas 
it is eleven thousand miles from England. In short, being 
centrally placed in relation to almost all of the world’s major 
markets and foci of regional power, insular America is in 
the best of positions from which to trade and to exercise 
influence across the Seven Seas. 

Mahan’s studies dealt principally with the titanic accom- 
plishments overseas of the relatively little island of Great 
Britain before the limitations of a small base to support a great 
sea power had become so apparent. And as he had evolved 
his immortal doctrine of the influence of sea power almost 
entirely from the history of the English focus off Europe, 
and before the Japanese expansion, it is not surprising that 
his score of volumes contain no suggestion that he looked on 
geography in the larger way. Thus it does not seem to have 
occurred to him to consider North America not as a con- 
tinent, in the conventional sense, but as a mid-oceanic base 
situated in the most desirable position of the maritime 
world, with all its relations with other lands immutably 
overseas matters — relations leading inevitably to sea power 
and transmaritime interests which will necessitate that 
constant American participation in world affairs hoped for 
by so many people. But this present point of view towards 
geography and the position of insular America is a mere 
postscript to Mahan’s original teachings. 

In the last analysis, there is no other island base compa- 
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rable to North America in position, people, area, ang 
capacity to support sea power, unless we consider — x 
some do— the world-continent itself as an island. By: 
there, as has been said, we are confronted by an indefinite 
prospect of divisions among its many peoples, who are as 
widely separated from each other in most essential senses 
as Japan is in miles from England; whereas there is more 
substantial solidarity among the English-speaking people 
of North America than exists in any other equally numerous 
population. 

The central position of North America gives us lines of 
maritime communication with Europe, Africa, South Amer. 
ica, Australasia, and Asia shorter in their average than those 
radiating from England and Japan. Present-day means of 
ocean transit, and the acceleration that aerial transit prom- 
ises in quality if not in bulk, place us, it may be said, but 
off the coasts of all the future powers of the world — east, 
south, and west. While England’s principal problem has 
been to maintain a balance in one direction, American 
statecraft will have to deal with three such problems simul- 
taneously — across the Atlantic, across the Caribbean, and 
across the Pacific — with the added complex of having to 
balance and harmonize East, South, and West. In the 
nature of the case, whatever expressions of influence we may 
desire to impress on others will have to be transmitted by 
sea power in one form or another. 

Under these circumstances and with these prospects, what 
course should we pursue in order that the United States 
may become an important constructive influence in the 
world? 

Such a situation evidently is not to be met by remaining 
an inactive, negative factor, suffering others to arrange 
conditions overseas — upon which our welfare at home is 
increasingly dependent—as may best suit their own 
interests and with but incidental regard for ours. On the 
contrary, our immediate prosperity, the performance of our 
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proper part in present affairs, and the fulfilment of our 
erusteeship to the future all call for constructive policies, 
such as the Open Door doctrine, supported by whatever 
F yractical expressions of influence may be appropriate to 
various conditions in different parts of the world. 

Our traditions, development, and recent history should 
Hieave no doubt but that our course will be both active and 
-onstructive. But in which direction — east, south, or west 
‘om our central position— may the most constructive 
-esults be obtained? A balanced survey of our diverse over- 
seas problems would necessitate a discussion as extensive as 
the foregoing. As a mere indication of the trend of our 
economic interests, it may be said that twenty-five years 
ago three-quarters of our overseas trade was transatlantic; 
but now our Latin American and transpacific trades together 
amount to half of the total, and each of them is about a third 
creater than was our trade across the Atlantic at the close 
of the last century. Europe sends us manufactures not very 
diferent from our own in part payment for foodstuffs and 
raw materials to help feed its industrial machine. But from 
across the Caribbean and Pacific we import the tropical 
products we cannot raise, while in those directions we sell 
principally manufactures in competition with Europe; and 
the potentialities of transpacific sales seem to be about ten- 
fold those to Latin America. Nor should it be overlooked that 
itis in the markets in which we are competing with Europe 
that our shipping is most helpful, not to say essential. 

In politics our transatlantic policy has been to avoid 
indeterminate entanglements, as the defensive Monroe 
Doctrine has been our main precept for a century regarding 
Latin America. Across the Pacific our principal purpose for 
eighty years has been to establish the Open Door doctrine, 
the distinctly constructive aim of which is to end inter- 
ference in government and the sequestration of territory as 
means of obtaining economic preference, and this by secur- 
ing for all peoples equality of economic opportunity in regions 
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to which it refers. There seems to be room for doubt as; 
whether a concentration of our influence across the Atlant; 
would be as welcome by the people of Europe as a similz 
effort across the Pacific, really maintaining the Open Doo 
and stemming imperialistic designs, would be helpful to th 
great majority of the much larger population of the Orient— 
and to present and future Australasians and Americans. 

In military matters our national task is not only to defend 
our territories and peoples but also to protect our world-wide 
commerce and to secure respect for our policies and for 
the rights of our citizens wherever conditions are still s 
backward that heed is given to equity in proportion to the 
force supporting it. Our security at home would be assured 
automatically by the performance of these broader duties; 
and only by being manifestly able to send considerable 
military force overseas can we contribute the sanctions 
necessary to the maintenance of international justice. The 
geographic direction not only of our greatest opportunities 
for good and for gain but of our particular military concern 
should be obvious to all who look constructively ahead 
towards a more equitable world. 





RETRIBUTION 
By ELIZABETH CASE 


HOU ruthless One, 
Swift to slay, 
Unquenchable Sun, 
Thou hast Thy way. 


I sought Thy height 
Precarious, 

With waxen might 
Like Icarus. 


Heart did not heed 
Counsel of Daedalus, 
Mounting with panting speed, 


Futile and impious. 


Feather on feather 
Fluttering fell 

In ruin together. 
Thou smotest well, 


Thou ruthless One, 
Swift to slay. 


Unquenchable Sun, 
Thou hast Thy way. 














LIKE SUMMER’S CLOUD 
By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


SOMETIMES wonder what has become of the town iy 

which I grew up. Its change to a metropolis has beer 

too gradual to be noted, moving in stealthy Progress 

across the years like the crawling hand upon a dial 
that shows no advancement to the eye. In essence not x 
long ago we were a village, of greener leaf — immature 
stretched beyond our clothing like a gawky girl whose legs 
have grown too fast. 

Tall buildings rose only here and there among our shops, 
and I remember our first elevator with its one-armed at. 
tendant and the red plush seat beneath a mirror. There were 
already iron freighters in the crooked Cuyahoga, loaded to 
the hatch with ore from Lake Superior; and busy tugs with 
wadding at the nose butted them around collision bend 
beneath the viaduct while traffic fretted for the draw to 
close. There were docks and lumberyards and smoky stacks 
— for our progress started in a smudge of dirt — and fur- 
naces at Newburgh on our city’s rim threw a ruddy glow 
upon the winter sky and dulled Orion’s belt. When these 
fires burned hot, one could think that the Northern Lights 
were answered from the south and that a message of the 
stars was flashed through space. 

But the better dwellings then came almost to the centre 
of the town, and a boy of stout leg could walk to the country 
on a holiday and be home for supper. A line of verdant hills 
was apparent from a roof, roughened at the top with trees, 
with hint of a truant world beyond. Against this slope out 
flood of growth washed up year by year, like a tide that 
cannot ebb against a rising moon, until now it has ov erflowed 
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the edge and spread in a shallow stream to the fields beyond. 
>We are massed with mighty buildings, our pavements are 
‘hick with motors, our suburbs besmirch the county, our 
shops and factories speak with diverse foreign tongue as if 
' work again were stopped on Babel. It is imperceptibly that 
we have changed. The cloud that rises in the summer’s sky 
moves not on such secret silent foot. 

| was thinking of this recently as I came along the street. 
What has become of the gas lamps? In former days a spry 
old fellow with a ladder and a can of guttering oil trotted 
past at twilight to touch the glistening rows of jets that 
dashed upon our porches. He was the punctual clock of 
wintry days that called us in to wash for supper; but on 
summer nights we heard him from our reluctant beds and 
followed the dancing shadow of his lantern across the wall. 
He must have been of thrifty habits, for presently he came 
among us on a cart that was a higher and more clumsy 
cousin of a racing sulky that was denied a record. From this 
wavering abutment he needed only a short ladder, and the 
horse with quivering lip turned his anxious head to see him 
safely down. But sometimes a fly pestered the patient 
animal and, at a flourish of the tail, the lamp-lighter roared 
a whoa from his reckless station against the shaft. 

I look from my window now and I see none of the light- 
ning rods that once guarded from the tempest’s wrath all 
unpious folk who had not faith in prayer. I see trim gardens 
with clipped hedgerows where back yards used to lie in the 
friendly clutter of kitchen and laundry. 

And once there were hitching posts along the curb — iron 
cunningly fashioned like posts of wood with metal knots — 
and those of our richer neighbors held horses’ heads on top 
with rings hanging through the nostrils, as if the brutes had 
borrowed a savage custom from the ladies of the Fiji Islands. 
It was usual on the way from school at four o’clock, when 
spirits were at the top, to jump these posts in follow-the- 
leader with books dangling by a strap — on a single hand, 
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if one were expert; but no boy ever leaped them after break. 
fast when he crept like snail to class. He walked, rather, wit 
sullen step and muttered to himself the slippery boundari« 
of Ohio. Ohio came first in our geographies and, by its larger 
space, it seemed to boast that we were half the world. 

And there were stepping-stones upon our street, so that 
lady might mount to her victoria without exposure of , 
prudish limb. Mincing steps of stone — for the clock upon 
her stocking was not, as now, a public dial. Where are thos 
ladies who took the air with colored parasols tipped across 
their shoulders to guard their pink complexions from a 
freckle? They worked in thread lace. They sewed a comforter 
from checkered squares of red and white. They inherited a 
Paisley shawl. They kept a piece-bag of faded finery (frag. 
ments of a wedding dress) and made a crazy quilt — farms, 
to my fancy, of many shaded fields with zigzag fences all 
of silk. When old they wore a cap of lace and congress gaiters 
with cloth elastic sides. And Time in softer wrinkles wrote 
its record on their face without concealment. 

These ladies wore gingham of a morning. They turned a 
cunning hand to pie, and knew a homely remedy for every 
ill. In each house there was a medicine closet of sticky 
bottles and half-forgotten pills, to be touched upon the 
tongue and cast away in May at cleaning time. Those were 
days, as an older novelist would say, when a blush mantled 
a lady’s cheek. Her limbs moved then in the secret twilight 
of a petticoat — once the symbol of the sex — but now the 
brazen leg has issued from its home and won the vote. Ané, 
with the passing of the limb, these stepping-stones are gone. 
The snows of yesteryear! Frost and summer moon, daffodils 
and petticoat, have yielded to the changing season. | 

Every house had a fence between it and the street; ané 
lawns did not, as now, run unobstructed to the walk. Doubt- 
less the open lawn is of prettier looks, but there is a closer 
privacy behind a wooden fence; and, when I wander on our 
older streets where fences still prevail — shabby streets now 
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fjllen to the poor — I catch a snugness in the way of living 
ehat richer folk have lost. The slamming of a gate when guests 
arrive for dinner is no longer a signal to the kitchen for the 
tipping of the smoky kettle to the silver soup tureen. And 
the very tureen is gone, once the centre of hospitality, with 
‘its mighty ladle and its invitation for a second helping. 
These gates were the prey of Halloween, and it lay within 
‘he routine of this night’s mischief to lodge them on a stable 
roof or from a lamp post like the unhappy victims of a riot. 
Qur race of shrunken youth must be content to tick-tack 
mildly against a window on this night of fallen deviltry or to 
fatten a nose to scare us. 

Trees upon the street used to wear lattice collars to save 
them from the nibbling of a milkman’s horse. Buggies, rat- 
ling on the cobbles, have trotted into silence — and the 
slapping of reins and the stamping of horses’ hoofs. 

Leaves of our once more wooded village lay to deeper 
thickness in the gutter; and girls scuffed along the curb from 
school and believed the sound to be the rustling of the silk 
skirts that haunted their ambitious dreams. The smoke of 
these October fires, the smells of ripened earth from August’s 
heated oven, still linger in my memory to build the unsub- 
stantial fabric of the past. 

It was the youth of our street who cut the grass; and, in 
order that the task might not cramp the freedom of a Sat- 
urday, we were up at six and ran barefoot on the dew — 
yet with care against lockjaw from a rusty nail. 

Church bells rang on Sunday morning to call us to the 
service, and any laggard at his window might see his neigh- 
bors trickle from their gates to join the sober current of the 
righteous. Men who whistled wickedly to business through 
the week — “Annie Rooney” was new then — now clasped 
a prayer book with a silver cross dangling at last Sunday’s 
lesson and banished mirth to please their jealous god. Are 
church bells gone forever? Have Baptists grown so sluggish? 
I listen vainly on a drowsy Sunday morning. There was a 
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time when we set our clock by the punctual tolling of the 
Methodist sexton across the street. He concealed his holy 
ritual beneath red suspenders through the week, but his bel 
spoke with a sober Sabbath voice that roused the godly to 
the fiery thought of hell and sent them pelting with their 
hymnals. Two by two on a rainy Sunday his congregation 
mounted up the steps like Noah’s chosen freight, as if here 
were a larger ark of brick that would be lifted in mercy by 
the flood and floated off to Ararat. “ad 

Do children still go on strange journeys, pounding at their 
hoops? Do they walk on stilts? Wash poles once gave but a 
lazy Monday to the wash, and all the week beside they 
stretched us into giants. . 

Every house had its stable with a loft for hay and its 
Sunday carriage covered with a cloth. The drive was marked 
with whitened stones, with a high step for richer folk under. 
neath a porte-cochére. I wondered if these stones might be 
the whited sepulchres of the wicked Pharisees whom we 
condemned in Sunday-school. It brought the rascals strangely 
neighbor to our street and invited us to dig at night for dead 
men’s bones. For to produce a Pharisee with shovel on a 
moonlight night would top all pirate treasure. Beyond the 
delicate front-room nose of wealth a manure pile stood be- 
tween the-stable and the alley fence and distilled to a rising 
wind of August a perfume of stronger calory than Houbigant 
now compounds in the Faubourg-Saint-Honoré. 

With stables gone there can be no alley in any proper 
sense; for the essence of an alley is its stealth, its hidden 
course that slinks beyond the range of observant windows 
and lends its hand to mischief. No boy skulks now behind 
a contemptible garage to strike a match to his first mad 
cigarette or to chew himself to nausea on a cud of Mechanics 
Choice. But the stable was a more generous shield for the 
practice of our minor vices. There was a time when an errand 
for a quart of milk or two-cent cake of yeast took us all the 
way in alleys for pure adventure and, with silly hand groping 
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for our pistol, we turned all corners wide against the chance 
of ambush. "T'wixt gate and shop we trod an older, more 
vivid century. One cluttered path between house and barn 
opened at its farther end to an alien world where ragged 
boys snatched off our caps and ran. 

Alleys were baseball fields, for the sheer wall of the stables 
gave a carom to the ball and kept it within the bounds. 
Over the barn was out, and put the dishonored batsman in the 
feld. A modern alley is too swept and dusted for these 
rougher games. There is no garbage can to mark the base. 
No syrup tins lend a pinch of chance to skill of fielding. 
Nor can I think that baseball has the old flavor of excite- 
ment when played safely in a permitted park with a police- 
man swinging his billy as a friend. The fearful cry of copper 
—“Cheese it, the cop!”” — sent us scurrying in bewildered 
fight through a dozen alleys until we had lost pursuit and 
came at last to breathless safety. And this was the peppery 
enjoyment of the game. Nor did our catcher play behind a 
mask, but like a stoic he took the foul tip upon his nose and 
dropped the carmine stream of heroes. 

None of my unfortunate younger acquaintance now has a 
fat-roofed shed in concealment from the street. There was 
a shed like this not far from us in those older days. One 
mounted to it from the pickets of a fence, but the ground 
fell off behind and the other end was pitched to a dizzy 
height with a wide prospect over adjoining gardens where 
grooms trotted horses for exercise. The roof, furthermore, 
was caught in an angle between two stables and was guarded 
(rom interruption and surprise. 

One lay here upon his back through a summer afternoon 
and dreamed of a broader life. The sky was narrowed by the 
clutter of higher roofs, but white clouds mounted past the 
chimneys and were the swift galleons of our truant thought. 
Youth of wide ambition might meditate upon the days when 
it would sail as an equal comrade with Captain Kidd and 
lit a wizen. It was here we practised the strange oaths that 
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mark the sea. I recall that a lightning-rod climbed to the 
roof above and offered a hope it was Jack’s beanstalk to th. 
mighty kingdoms of the sky where giants drank blood; by; 
we were too dizzy to clamber across the jutting cornice, anj 
it was a path that teased our wanton wish forever. 

To this roof a boy of looser rearing in his home onc: 
fetched a dog-eared transcript from the “Decameron” —, 
vile copy from a corner shop, peddled for a dirty profit. | 
did not understand the worst of it, but its excitement haunted 
a month of feverish nights. I have looked since vainly to fing 
the story —a tale, it seemed, of one who climbed a sheer 
embattled wall and kissed a lady who slept beneath the 
stars. And yet, as I recall, it was not all loss; for something 
in the mystery and hot passion of the south bred in mea 
kind of chivalry and, half in fear, girls became creatures 
sacred and apart. Once a comrade pulled a girl by her feet 
down a slope of grass until her skirts were lifted from her 
ankles. She laughed as if it were a jest but I remember his 
insolence with amazement, for his fingers seemed to soil her 
freshness. Nor can I forget a touch of moonlight on the 
“Decameron’s” dingy page, the palm trees blowing in the 


dark, the smell of tropic incense. It is a silver world far-off 


that graces still my recollection. 

Where are the solid wooden fences on top of which we 
sat in uncomfortable balance to gossip of the batting-aver- 
ages of baseball, or to spit within our padded mits like Chiei 


Zimmer of our city nine? It was but recently that a friend of 


mine told me he lives neighbor to Chief Zimmer, and | 
asked at once if he were six feet nine and was grieved to 
learn he was but six. The Chief has now retired from the 
practice of his high profession, and in summer he putters like 
a common mortal in a garden among his flowers. I am in- 
formed that he attends all games and that his fingers show 
the whacks and scars that brought to him our adoration. 
What has become of the torchlight processions that were 
the powerful argument for votes in a great election? Their 
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feeble glowworm, once thought so pretty, would be lost in 
our brighter lights. Where are the bicycles with tinkling 
hells that thronged the evening pavements and sipped a 
nickel soda from a stool, that crowded into Conrad’s crim- 
son parlor in the Circle for icecream and chocolate cake? 

Rocky grottoes are no longer built in parks like little 
castles on the Rhine with paths leading upward in the 
bushes. Ships sail no more by clockwork on our city ponds, 
with a tin captain on the bridge gazing through a telescope, 
as once on the sunny waters of our Public Square. There are 
benches still about the pond, but the tidy race of nurse girls 
jiggling children off to sleep has been replaced by ragged 

labor out of work. 

Red carpets are not laid now upon the steps for visits 
after supper, with colored pillows at the end of each as hint 
of invitation. There is no casual dropping-in for euchre and 

dish of apples. It was seldom that we passed a solitary 
night — seldom that chairs were not brought out from the 
sitting-room to reinforce the native rockers of the porch. 
Rockers were then the fashion — the symbol of our softer 
wealth — the distinct product of America, unknown to 
Europe — and a lady placed a patch or button in the leisure 
of their soothing rhythm without thought how she might 
save the world. 

The very word, caller, threatens to disappear from cus- 
tomary speech. I remember one old gentleman — he was an 
obscure uncle of Thomas Edison, still unknown — who 
turned in at our gate always in the summer twilight. A stout 
Republican, he enjoyed a tussle with a Democrat, and my 
grandfather and he came to nightly blows upon the tariff. 
James G. Blaine was his god and our anathema. We praised 
Grover Cleveland, but he hinted that he drank too freely 
from a whiskey flask on his fishing trips and that our infant 
industries, unnourished on the soothing bottle of the tariff, 
were starving in their cribs. Every evening his dog knew his 
destination and trotted ahead to predict his master’s slower 
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foot. We have parties still, to be sure, but we dress in span. 
gled clothes and the friendly village has departed from oy; 
streets. Except on invitation we stay at home and wind , 
solitary clock. Or a restless foot takes us to a “movie.” \\; 
are at last a city —a foreign flat-foot city of Russia and the 
Balkans — and have paid the price of our prosperity. 
Hammocks were the fashion with a stretcher at the end, 
and often they were slung in the back yard between the 
apple trees. And to sit with a young lady in a hammock wa; 
an intimacy denied upon a sofa. It seemed a device for sud. 
den lovers, and sagged in the middle to an easy familiarity 
that loosened the heart upon a moonlit night. Even a freckled 
nose could be boosted to a husband in such tight contagious 
circumstance. - 
There are no boys who peddle apples in an August twilight. 
Popcorn has come to wealth and has left its whistling cart 
for a sedentary stand. With the coming of electric lamps the 
match-boy — three large boxes for a nickel — has gone out. 
Ours was red-headed, and I am persuaded that he glowed 
with burning sulphur to advertise his wares. We used to wet 
the matches and rub the sulphur on our hands, or to mark a 
darkened wall with smoking letters as if here were a postern 
into hell. Paper whisps stand no longer in a vase upon the 
mantel to teach us thrift. The “movie” is easy to our reach 
and has driven off the German band that begged a dime to 
support its concert. No more does a hand-organ come among 
us with infested monkey to soil agreeably the summer night. 
The organ stood upon a single leg, as if nature in a stingy 
fit grudged it a full equipment for its wandering life. 
Hardly a rag-picker drives now his drooping horse to sing 
of the wares he seeks. Yesterday I heard the call of sucha 
merchant, but he was a decrepit rascal of dirty face and 
without the beard that marks an ancient prophet. His tune 
was cracked with disappointment, and T think he did but 
work sluggishly in an inherited profession that did not en- 
gage his heart. Could he, like his grandsire, cast such a 
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scornful glance upon a discarded suit to batter down its 
price? Could he rest his knee secretly against the scale to 
lighten a weight of pipe? The money from this bargaining 
was ours, and it went to the coffers of a shop that was 
crowded with the litter of tops and marbles that a boy de- 
sires. Do such shops still exist to satisfy the eternal appetite 
of youth? Do old ladies of jelly texture preside at a pail of 
grab-bags? Their wares were once a calendar of seasons, and 
one might know the winter or the spring from the fashion 
of the window that changed from sled to kite to rubber balls. 

We used to buy a paper bucket of icecream from Conrad’s 
—six dishes to the quart — and make a night of it with 
cake, or try how far a single lemon would stretch among the 
crowd upon our pillows. There was a drink, also, that foamed 
up from vinegar and baking soda and was not to be despised 
by an unjaded gullet. It had to be gulped like a bromo- 
seltzer while still it sizzled, for the dreg was flat. These 
times are gone. Our summer’s cloud has swept across the 
silent sky. 

My memory lingers with our older neighbors. I know their 
voices, a dusty hat, the pattern of a suit, dandruff on the 
collar, the very tapping of their step beneath the gas lamps, 
an eccentric cracking of the knuckles, their choice of cake 
and apple, a sucking sound between the teeth for which in 
imitation we were spanked, the nodding of a head when a 
hard decision faced them in a game of euchre. The echoes of 
our corner run in the long broadcast of memory to sound 
upon the heart forever. 

Their leisure was ours. We saw them in their gardens and 
on the street. We sprinkled the lawn on a summer night with 
company across the fence. An errand of an evening was a 
succession of salutations from porch to porch, with hat in 
hand. It was usual to leave the curtains up, but one neighbor 
drew his tight on Sunday nights for a stealthy game of whist; 
and we marvelled how his house escaped the lightning and 
thought the marksmanship was bad. The solemn Methodist 
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bell, tolling folk to church, evidently had these rascals jp 
its mind and hoped to shame them with a hymn. The hand 
of milk and honey where shrill sopranos travelled could not 
end a sinner’s journey. Nowadays we stay indoors or issue 
swiftly to a motor, and there are houses hereabouts tha; 
seem deserted through the year. Is it always the season at 
Palm Beach or the Riviera? There is never so much as 2 
jiggling of a curtain, or dust-mop knocked upon a window 
sill. 

We are recluse even at spring cleaning — which was once 
the year’s confessional — and furniture is not piled now upon 
the porch to give a greater space inside for pail and rag. It 
was only the piano that did not migrate from the parlor in 
the spring. I know of no touch so homely as a sofa beaten in 
early May upon the front lawn when this household flood js 
at its height. But furniture of pretty freshness in an accus. 
tomed niche is shabby out of doors. Hardly does an uncoy- 
ered moving-van so sharply reveal its blemish. 

I can remember when our first apartment house went up. 
We were used to tenements, of course, where poorer families 
climbed through barren hallways with a smell of garlic at 
the open doors. But here was something new — sniffed at by 
conservative folk used to village elbow room — a building 
with grilled iron doors and marble steps. Silk curtains gave 
color to the windows, and here dwelt folk of prosperous purse 
in a flat life of two dimensions with a neighbor perched upon 
their shoulders. Respectability no longer required a lilac 
bush and whitened Pharisees along the carriage drive. 

A horse car rattled citywards with a fare box and a driver 
on a padded stool. Did one neglect to drop his nickel, the 
driver pounded with his whip-handle against the glass. 
There was straw on the floor in winter and the windows 
rattled in the tempest of the journey. Only men of broken 
age signalled for the car to stop, but ladies in ignorance 
stepped off backwards and tripped and fell. The horse gave 


place to electric power. A pickle factory and a public board. 
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ing-house came among us to shock our stiffer crinoline. One 
nei ighbor, and then another, put in a telephone, and there was 
less use tor gossip across the fence. The click of croquet balls 

ed away. And now the first racket of a one-cylinder motor 
pi at the side, with a handle bar for steering — 
smirched our peace. We were growing to be a city. 

Men of business used to come home for midday dinner, 
with pork and beans upon a Saturday. Fried mush was 
Sunday’s breakfast, and popcorn and milk made up our sup- 
per. We used sugar on leaf lettuce and on melons — they 
were “mush melons” then—and we saved all broken 
crusts of bread for puddings to which we gave sentimental 
names to disguise their humble origin. Watermelons were 
round and had not been stretched into the likeness of a giant 
cucumber. Apples were not aristocrats in separate tissue 
wrappers, but they stewed like democrats in a common 
barrel. Pepper, salt, plates, and cloth stayed always on the 
table and were not swept to a fashionable discard between 
meals, Napkin rings were used thriftily to lighten the laundry 
work. We employ maids now in uniform, for the hired girl 
is gone with her dusting cap and shiftless slippers slapping 
at the heel. 

The rubber plant was still the vogue, and a best vase 
stood at a forward window against the street as a symbol of 
our taste. Ladies painted china with pretty rivalry of pansy- 
strings, and worked a pattern of heavy ridges on the table 
cloth. And what has happened to the window curtains of 
stifly patterned lace that swept the floor, to ornamental 
hatracks, to flowering wall paper, to twisted fretwork over 
doors, to central chandeliers with sparkling pendants? If 
one of these prisms came loose we looked at snow fields 
through it and broke the sunlight into color. There were 
bird’s-eye maple dadoes in a dining-room, curtains made of 
beaded glass like long strings of swinging macaroni. It was an 
age of tidies — the mark of woman’s disenfranchisement — 
the pattern of an elk upon a chair back, cloths over the piano 
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with long silk tassels. And there were hollow cornices and 
picture wire, a transparency of Niagara Falls that boasted 
of our travels to our jealous neighbors. 

Lace curtains, after washing, were stretched on frames ty 
dry, and these frames were scarce and were lent from house 
to house. The top of fashion was a chair that rocked on sta. 
tionary runners with coils of springs that squeaked. These 
chairs were done in leather, and ours was stamped with 
Little Lord Fauntleroy upon the back. 

There are now no carpets to be ripped up at cleaning time, 
with pads of dusty paper underneath and a caution not to 
drop the tacks around. There are no bric-a-brac shelves 
hanging in the angle of the sitting-room. Folding doors, 
marble mantels, and inside blinds are gone. Coal scuttles, if 
they still exist, blossom not in red roses. Bronze Ladies of the 
Lake stand no more on the newel post of the stairs, nor are 
front doors carved so massively in oak. Statued clocks — 
ours was Lincoln Signing the Emancipation Proclamation — 
have ceased to be the fashion. Houses have given up their 
watchtowers at the corner where once through dusty window 
we looked on a broader world of roofs. 

Sugar then was taken solely in a spoon, and coffee cups had 
guards for whiskers. For a bath we ran to the kitchen to feel 
the boiler behind the stove, and when it rumbled we knew that 
the water was ready for the tub. A cold bath was still con- 
sidered a shock to the nervous system. 

There were corner lots with paths that radiated each toa 
special destination; one to the butcher and one to the candy 
store, but the path to the saloon showed the widest marking. 

The railway station was called a deepot, a veranda was a 
porch, an attic still a garret. Laundry was wash. Soup was 
soup, and not purée or consommé. 


We still wore homely socks and pants, and stiff shirts of 


starch with a tab in front as a hoist to underwear. Neckties 
came made up. Buttons, not laces, held our shoes. Straw 
hats were decorated inside with pictures of popular actresses; 
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and I remember in one of mine Clara Morris, Mary Ander- 
son, Lotta and Fanny Davenport — arranged in a four-leaf 
clover. 

Hucksters now come seldom down our street with potatoes 
and red pieplant in the spring from neighboring farms. 
Pedlars of brooms and dish-pans have passed away, and 
merchants of Armenian laces and silk have departed to more 
credulous districts. The cry of knives-to-grind no longer 
breaks upon our quiet street, umbrellas-to-repair, or glass- 
to-mend that rings a bell to the rhythm of a lazy step. 

[t was only lately that I walked ona parkway towards the 
Heights — a boulevard nowall inside the city, with pavement 
chalked for the instruction of the crowded motor traffic in 
the thicker hour when business shuts its door. Strolling aim- 
lessly by Doan Brook, whose shallow water still trickles from 
the hill, I saw the remnant of what had once been known as 
Blue Rock Springs. This had flowed out from beyond. our 
scanty suburbs at the end of a dusty tramp from the Cedar 
Avenue horse cars. It had been a journey for a holiday with 
a blanket spread for seat, and its sulphur cup was the sickish 
draught of a picnic lunch. 

I stopped a bit to look. A last rotten timber of a wooden 
bridge across the stream was fallen on its end, but a path 
climbed upward in the brush. Here had been a pavilion to 
hold the spring with tin cups on chains, but all was gone. 
Nor was there any soggy ground to show where the healing 
waters had spouted up. And now, as I poked about, there 
came a clatter from the steel framework of a lofty building 
hard-by the path; and the waters of the spring, if they still 
exist, must run like a sewer beneath the basement to stain 
its pipes with green. 

But before me, in the din of rapping hammers, there rose 
the far-off countryside I once had known; and the roofs and 
towers that lay below the hill were the enaiitbennneial fabric 
of pee memory. Like a cloud that moves on silent foot the 

ity has swept upon us, and the village of my youth is gone. 
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THE PLAYS OF LADY GREGORY 
By ANDREW E. MALONE 


be the most popular dramatist of a national 

theatre and to be regarded by competent critics a; 

one of the leading dramatists of the time is the 

achievement of only exceptional personalities, 

Lady Gregory is one of them. By proverb, prophets are not 

thought well of in their own countries, and artists rarely fare 

better. Holding a mirror up to nature, or nature up to a 

mirror, is not an occupation calculated to secure the love and 

gratitude of compatriots, though it often secures the ap. 

plause of foreigners. Ibsen was not regarded lovingly by his 

Norwegian neighbors, and Synge’s plays were hooted out of 

his own theatre. The applause of the foreigner merely ag- 
gravated the supposed outrage. 

Time, however, usually aids compatriots to forgive what 
they fail to understand. In Synge’s case time has enabled 
them to forget, as his plays are now rarely seen in Ireland 
even on the stage of the Abbey Theatre. Subject nations, 
notoriously, have thin skins, and this must be adduced as the 
reason for the especially outrageous treatment of Ibsen and 
Synge by their countries. As the skin thickens, the silly 
mobs come to revere what they once reviled. To-day Nor- 
way honors Ibsen as one of its greatest men. Ireland does not 
yet recognize in Synge its greatest contribution to world 
culture in this century, but as national self-consciousness 
gradually gives place to a new national consciousness, Synge 
is sure to receive in his own land the recognition that he has 
already received elsewhere. Ireland had a conception of 
\ itself which he outraged, but that conception has now been 
shattered by the Irish people themselves. The people have 
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heen more ruthless in their irony than Synge was ever held to 

e. The Irishman’s dream of his own perfection has been 
jjssolved, and in its place there is a cynicism which will’ 

make the romanticism of Synge’s plays shine by comparison. 
The younger playwrights are all harsh cynics, without his 
vision and without his poetry, and the next reaction must 
nevitably bring him into popularity. 

Ibsen and Synge were poets, prophets, and they were 
reviled. They had not the normal sight of Bernard Shaw 

nor the subnormal sight of the author of “ Peg o’ my Heart”’; 
they had the abnormal sight of a Shakespeare. They saw 
. bey ond the fields we know,” and because the crowd knew 
not it yelled in derision, thinking itself maligned. It is a 
mistake to assume that preaching to the converted is a waste 
of energy. It is preaching to the unconverted that is the real 
waste. Everyone who has ever spoken to a popular audience 
knows that it must be told of things with which it is already - 
familiar if a hearing is to be obtained. Familiarity in such 
cases breeds not contempt but attention. The beaten path is 
that most trodden upon and most diligently sought for. 
\When the audience is sure that the theme is familiar, it will 
tolerate, and perhaps appreciate, the virtuosity of the 
variations. Ibsen’s theme was unfamiliar to the people of 
Norway, as was Synge’s to the people of Ireland. Because it 
was not the familiar newspaper version that they held up to” 
readers, they were unpopular in their own lands. That they 
were sincere, serious, merely emphasized and aggravated 
their alleged offenses. Bernard Shaw understood his crowd; 
since they would not laugh with him, he persuaded them to 
iaugh at him. He counteracted the normality of his vision by 
the brilliance of his wit. 

Comedy is the road to popularity, even if it be not the 
road to great art. Audiences want to laugh; they invariably 
go to the theatre for just that purpose. They do not go to 
the theatre to be preached at or derided or bored. 

In Ireland Lady Gregory has produced the greatest laugh 
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of the greatest number, and she is therefore Ireland’s mog, 
popular dramatist. Her plays are performed more often thay 
those of any other playwright in the repertoire of the Abbey 
Theatre. “Spreading the News” and “Hyacinth Halvey” 

~ evoke the same applause to-day that they did twenty years 
ago. Their author has been flattered by the imitation of many 

~who accept her buffoonery without a thought for her satire 
or the other qualities of her best work. 

The popular conception of an Irishman, in Ireland as 
elsewhere, is still largely composed of a blend of Lever, Lover, 
and Boucicault, and neither Larry Doyle nor Broadbent, by 
the simple method of reversing the characteristics of tradi- 
tion, can change that popular conception. The stage Irish- 
man is supposed to have been banished by the righteous, and 
riotous, anger of the Irish people, but it is the trappings only 

sthat have been banished — the caubeen, knee-breeches, 
and shillelagh have gone from the stage. The clowning 
of “Handy Andy” remains to delight audiences and ben- 
efit box-offices. “The Colleen Bawn” is still very popv- 
lar in Dublin, and touring companies pay for opera in the 
small towns by playing it under another name to packed 
houses on Saturday evenings. The caubeen has been dis- 
placed by the peaked cap, worn over the left eye, and the 
twirling of the shillelagh by hitching up the trousers. The 
essentials of the Boucicault school remain; only the appear- 
ances have been changed, and even they have not been 
improved. 

George Moore’s work is detested and disparaged in Ire- 
land, not by reason of his religious, political, or artistic 
views, not even because of “Hail and Farewell,” but because 
the mirror he held up to Irish nature did not reflect what 
Ireland desired to have reflected. “Erin the tear and the 
smile in thine eyes” is what is desired because it is what the 
people believe. Rollicking humor followed by a very copious 
tear flow is still popularly held to be “true to life,” and any- 

thing that confirms that view is certain to succeed. Christy 
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\Mahon or Larry Doyle could not be true when there was a 
Myles na Coppaleen and “ Paddy the Next Best Thing” to jaa 


testify to the contrary. Irish heads are not so hard as Shaw 


thought them. To be sure, the happy-go- lucky rolling-stone, 
with a smile for life’s little ironies and a tear for life’s little 
joys, who is the darling Irishman of the stage to-day in- 
Ireland as abroad, curses a little in this enlightened cen- 
tury as he hitches his trousers — but so manners change 
with the times, though the primal strength of heredity may 
be found in every line of the figure. The old stage Irishman hn 
is dead, but his son succeeds him. He still plays the fool for : 
the amusement of nations, including his own, and for the , | 
profit of the theatre. Synge’s “ Playboy” is now produced in ia 
Dublin as a farce, and the most popular of recent Abbey if ( 
Theatre playwrights, Sean O’Casey, obtains his effects with 
cynical quay-laborers. 

“Comedy,” writes Gilbert Norwood, “is drama that stud- = 
ies universal interests and depicts their meaning or influence, 
quite as certainly as does the tragic method, but it enlightens 
us through our sense of laughter, not of tears or horror. Its cd 
superficial counterpart is farce— the employment of the 
ludicrous to engage our attention in what does not touch our i 
own heart or interest.” Comedy is the humor of character; Cae 
farce is the humor of situation. “John Bull’s Other Island” ry 
is comedy because its humor springs directly from the per- be 





sonalities of Doyle and Broadbent in contact with Ireland. ; 
“Spreading the News” is farce because its whole structure . 
depends upon the deafness of Mrs. Tarpey. Had Mrs. Tar- Hi 
pey heard correctly, the entire series of ludicrous incidents OA 


would have been obviated, and Bartley Fallon could never 
have figured as the typical Irishman upon whom all the 
troubles of the world “‘are sure to come.” Fallon and Haffi- ft 
gan are brothers in affliction from the lips out; they are both 
easily recognizable as the whining type of Irishman which 

ismore common than national prestige can afford to tolerate. 
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They are both comic figures, but while the laugh is at Haff. 
gan’s shrewdness it is at Fallon’s cringing imbecility. [t 
possible, however, that if Haffigan had had Mrs. Fallon fo: 
a wife he, too, might have been a fit object for Swift’s ironic 
benevolence. It is possible to pity Bartley Fallon, but he 
must be laughed at. He is a figure of farce not of comedy, 
Lady Gregory’s humor in her early plays of this type is the 
humor of situation not that of character. Her comic figures 
have “characters” not character; they have mouths but itis 
difficult to believe that they have brains. 

With regard to “Spreading the News” Lady Gregory her. 
self comments: “Comedy and not tragedy was wanted at 
our theatre to put beside the high poetic work . . . and] 
let laughter have its way with the little play. I could only 
think of Bartley Fallon as dull-witted or silly or ignorant.” 
Now, comedy may spring from silliness or ignorance but 
never from dulness of wit; and Bartley Fallon is as dull- 
witted as are too many of Lady Gregory’s people. It is 
easier to laugh at a fool than to laugh with the wise, and 
Lady Gregory chose the easier way. Bartley Fallon, Hya- 
cinth Halvey, Davideen, and the inhabitants of Cloon are 
direct descendants of Handy Andy, observed with the same 
condescending detachment, and born about the same year 
as Shaw’s. Larry Doyle and Meredith’s O’Donnell. At a 
time when pure comedy was being written about Irishmen, 
Lady Gregory chose to confound comedy with farce, and to 
play down to the level of the stage Irishman. Compared with 
Bartley Fallon or Hyacinth Halvey, Synge’s Christy Mahon 
is a hero indeed; yet Fallon and Halvey were laughed at and 
Mahon was howled down. 

Before she began to write plays or to take her very impor- 
tant part in the creation of the Irish theatre, Lady Gregory 
had accumulated vast knowledge of the thoughts, beliets, 
and customs of the people of Western Ireland. She is a 
native of Galway, and for the greater part of her life she has 
lived in that county, where she is a well-known and welcome 
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visitor to the cottages, which she had frequented for many 
vears in search of folk-stories. She has availed herself of 
every opportunity for intercourse with the people, but she 
was of the “landlord” class. It cannot be said that she suc- 
-eeded in understanding the people or in being understood 
by them. Their speech she knew and understood, but their 
minds she did not penetrate, and her motives were, of course, 
suspect to them. She saw the people from without, from 
above, and as her outlook on life is essentially comic, she 
saw them as figures of fun. “There is nothing in literature 
quite like her bewildered peasantry,” a friendly critic has 
said, but neither is there anything in life. They are the prod- 
uct of a rich humanity, a keen sense of the ridiculous, and 
an unconscious snobbery, served with a garnishing of dialect 
which is magnificently effective for stage use. How effective 
that dialect is she has demonstrated in her translations from 
Goldoni and Moliére. The comedies of Moliére she has natu- 
ralized in the dialect of the Kiltartan peasantry, which 
gives to them their finest setting in English. That Lady 
Gregory has some kinship with Moliére there can be little 
doubt. It is, however, a kinship of outlook only, which brings 
nothing of the wide mentality of Moliére to her original 
plays. The fine subtlety of Moliére is sought vainly in Lady 
Gregory’s work; she loves broad situations and characters 
sketched in bold lines, each embodying some simple funda- 
mental human quality. Her creatures are extravagantly 
simple — there is no Haffigan guile in them — and they are 
exquisitely helpless. They have none of that shrewd cunning 
which is the mark of the peasant in Ireland as elsewhere. ~ 


Lady Gregory has written twenty-eight plays, of which <~ 


twenty-five have been produced at the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin. She has been writing plays for twenty-one years, in 
addition to her splendid work as a director of the Theatre, a 
biographer, historian, and folk-lorist. Her industry and en- 
ergy are amazing, somewhat resembling that of such versa- 
tile artists as Benavente and Pirandello. Most of her work 
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can be studied on the printed page as it has nearly all bee, 
published. Her first dramatic volume, “Seven Short Plays,” 
contains her most popular and much of her typical work 
Some of these plays have been already referred to; they are 
farcical comedies with a strong undercurrent of satire. “The 
Workhouse Ward” satirizes the tendency to quarrel abou 
nothing which is marked in (though not peculiar to) Irish 
people. It is possible that a political satire is intended, and 
perhaps the play says more about Irish politics than the 
politicians have yet learned. The political interest is also 
dominant in “The Rising of the Moon.” Abnormal condi. 
tions are the cause of that conflict between sympathy and 
duty which rages about the police sergeant who is the central 
figure. The sergeant’s choice is difficult, and the artistry by 
which Lady Gregory enables the ballad- “singer to arouse 
his latent patriotism is indeed a masterpiece of dramatic 
technique. Another of these short plays, “The Gaol Gate,” 
has all the tragic intensity of Synge’s “Riders to the Sea,” 
reaching a climax in the triumphant caoin of grief and joy 
with which the mother greets the news of her son’s fidelity 
till death. All the elements of doubt and uncertainty, pity 
and helplessness, are combined in this little play to make it 
one of the great tragic experiences of the modern theatre. 
Some of the most interesting, and the most successful, of 
Lady Gregory’s works will be found in the two volumes of 
“Trish Folk History Plays.” Her preparation for them had 
been long and useful, and had resulted in the publication of 
many volumes of mythology and folk lore. The plays are an 
attempt to translate the subjects of classical mythology and 
tragedy into terms of folk drama, and in the Kiltartan dialect 
Lady Gregory had a medium of expression excellently adapted 
to that purpose. Five of these plays were produced at the 
Abbey Theatre, the first being the tragedy ° ‘Kincora,” 
which was presented in 1905 and, after revision, was rev: ‘ved 
in 1909. It was made more coherent by the revision but it 
remains melodrama rather than tragedy. “I had had from 
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the beginning,” wrote Lady Gregory, “‘a vision of historical 
plays being sent by us through all the counties of Ireland. 
or to have a real success and to come into the life of the 
country, one must touch a real and eternal emotion, and his- 
tory comes only next to religion in our country.” “ Kincora” 
was her first attempt to translate the vision into reality, but 
neither this play nor its successors have become part of the 
life of the country. They have been produced only rarely, 
and at long intervals. This is to be regretted because her best 
“comedies” are based on folk history. And her finest tragedy, 
“Grania,” also based on a folk tale, has never yet been acted. 

Next to “Grania,” the tragedy of “Dervorgilla” is the 
best of the tragic folk history plays. Its single act is devoted 
to the “swift, unflinching, terrible judgment of the young.” 
No audience can remain unmoved as the tragedy of the un- 
happy Queen unfolds itself; there is strength, power, and 
nobility in it which will bear comparison with the work in 
this field of Ibsen, Strindberg, or Hauptmann. 

“Grania’”’ is Lady Gregory’s highest achievement in 
historical tragedy, and here she is superior to the Ibsen of 
“The Vikings at Helgeland,” the Strindberg of “Gustavus 
Vasa,” or the Hauptmann of “Florian Geyer.” In emotional 
content and in poetic intensity “Grania” can bear that com- 
parison with Synge’s “Deirdre” to which it has been sub- 
jected. Deirdre has had her admirers in plenty — Yeats, 
Synge, Russell, and Trench — but Grania has had, if the 
result of the Moore-Yeats collaboration be ignored, only 
Lady Gregory, who never succumbed to the charms of 
Deirdre. Grania is to marry Finn but she prefers the youthful 
Diarmuid, with whom she flees and wanders for seven years. 
Diarmuid refuses to become her lover, remaining faithful in 
his allegiance to Finn, until circumstances compel them to 
live together for a week. When Diarmuid has surrendered, 
Grania turns from him, having discovered charm evidently 
only in his resistance. They are about to quarrel when Finn 
arrives, disguised as a beggar, to accuse Diarmuid of treach- 
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ery. Touched by remorse, Diarmuid rushes away to prove hi 
constancy and is slain in battle. Finn regains the waywar; 
affections of Grania, who heals her wounded pride by becom. 
ing an “old man’s darling.” “I think,” says Lady Gregory, 
“T turned to Grania because so many have written abou: 
sad, lovely Deirdre, who when overtaken by sorrow made n 
good battle to the last. Grania had more power of will, anj 
for good or evil twice took the shaping of her life into her 
own hands.” In this three-act tragedy of love and jealousy 
there are only the three persons concerned, but in falling 
under the spell and “fascination of things difficult” Lady 
Gregory achieved her masterpiece in tragedy. It is usually 
considered that she is at her best in the one-act play, and it 
is true that she has failed more often in her long than in her 
short pieces. But the success of this three-act play in charac. 
terization, dialogue, and construction is a crushing refuta- 
tion of the statement. 

Why “Grania” has never been staged is something of a 
mystery when the long list of silly, senseless, useless plays 
that the Abbey Theatre has produced is borne in mind. A 
masterpiece has been allowed to rest between the covers of a 
book while drivel by many authors, including Lady Gregory 
herself, is being acted! It should be added that there are 
many other splendid Irish plays that have never been pro- 
duced in the Abbey Theatre—Synge’s “The Tinker’s 
Wedding,” and Pieces by Murray, Fitzmaurice, and Lord 
Dunsany — yet it is staging nothing of first-rate importance. 
Whatever the cause, it is a striking commentary upon the 
mentality of the Irish public that the Theatre should be 
compelled to lower its standards, and to ignore the reason 
for its existence, as it has done for the last ten years. 

In political satire Lady Gregory is especially strong. Her 
best comedy effects are satirical, and as has been said, the 
majority of her plays are capable of political interpretation. 
Indeed, her work might be used as a continuous commen- 
tary upon Irish politics of the past thirty years. Her best 
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' chree-act comedy, “The Image,” is based upona story related 
by the poet AE., which has also been used by George A. 


| Birmingham in his very popular play “General John Regan.” 


It is announced that the carcasses of two whales have been 


» cast up on the shore of a West Irish village, and a heated 


argument follows as to what it would be best for the village 
F to do with money that their oil will bring. While the wran- 


gling is going on, it is discovered that the oil has been taken 


| from one of the whales by the men of a neighboring village, 
and that the carcass of the other has been washed back into 


the sea. The satirical content of the comedy is as obvious as 
it is excellent. 

In “The Canavans” an aspect of Irish character is sati- 
rized that is too seldom subjected to such treatment. There 
are numbers of Irishmen who will be on the winning side at 
any cost, as there are, no doubt, numbers of persons in other 
nations. Peter Canavan is one of them, and in the end he 
falls badly between two parties. The play only differs in its 
historical setting from William Boyle’s modern comedy, 
“The Eloquent Dempsy.” It is possible to laugh at the dis- 
comfiture of Peter Canavan, but it is not possible to laugh 
when Lady Gregory satirizes the popular treatment of Par- 
nell, as she does, under a very transparent disguise, in “The 
Deliverer.” In this play there is a bitterness which very 
rarely obtrudes itself in Lady Gregory’s work. “The White 
Cockade” deals with another historical subject and one 
which is still the basis of political controversy in Ireland — 
the Battle of the Boyne. As a laughter-maker the craven 
run-away King James as he appears in this play is difficult 
to equal, and “The White Cockade” must rank as a high 
achievement. Though its satire is sharp, it is deserved, and 
its humor is spontaneous and unfettered. 

In addition to the satire, a strain of mysticism has been 
evident in Lady Gregory’ s work from the beginning, and in 
her recent plays it comes very close to triumphant expres- 
sion. “The Golden Apple” challenges comparison with the 
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fantasy of Barrie and Maeterlinck. This is a fairy play gu. 
passing in its magnificent simplicity the civilized and 
sophisticated “Peter Pan,” and is worthy of rank with “Th, 
Blue Bird.” All the best qualities of Lady Gregory’s work 
are exhibited in “The Golden Apple” — humor, naivers 
humanity, and that sincere faith in the fairy world which 
Barrie apparently lacks and Maeterlinck so obviously pos. 
sesses. “A play for Kiltartan children,” Lady Gregory has 
called it; but a play for all ages it certainly is. 

For her latest work, “The Story Brought by Brigit,” 
Lady Gregory has chosen to dramatize a religious theme — 
the Story of the Passion, from a folk version of the scriptural 
narrative. The play is based upon a West Irish tale which 
credits Saint Brigit with being present at the Crucifixion, 
As a stage piece it has not proved very effective; there is 
much caoining, too monotonous to be dramatic, and the 
tragic story is broken into fragments. In the theatre the 
presence of the Saint seems an anachronism. But the play 
will probably read very beautifully indeed. 

When all her work has been studied seven of Lady Greg- 
ory’s twenty-eight plays stand out prominently and live in 
the memory — just one-quarter leave a lasting impression. 
The farces fade quickly. They may for a time continue to 
make audiences laugh, but that can only be so long as audi- 
ences are dominated by the Boucicault conception of the 
Irish character. 

The most superficial examination of Lady Gregory’s plays 
must draw attention to her very obvious limitation, which 
is the lack of imaginative power. Where she has been able to 
draw from life, from her surroundings, she has been invar- 
ably successful; even the fairy and wonder plays are drawn 
directly from life. And it is impossible to deny that her dia- 
logue is generally interesting and often masterly. If it has 
very little of the high poetic quality that so distinguishes 
Synge’s more imaginative selection and variation of Trish 
peasant speech, it has a rhythm of its own which is as pleas- 
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ant as it is distinctive, and it keeps close to the level of the 


» .ctual talk to which she has listened in the cottages of Gal- 


i 


way. It 1s the custom in Ireland nowadays to laugh at “ Kil- 


‘ -artanese,” but that is only because so many people who are 


© without qualification of any kind have succumbed to the 


« 


2 temptation to write “peasant plays.” Lady Gregory’s dia- 
B logue is crisp, idiomatic, pleasant, rich, and real. It is her 


strongest point; but talk alone will not make a great play, 


1 seldom even a good play, and the bulk of Lady Gregory’s 
work is talk only. It can be as tedious and as dull as the 
' worst in the Abbey Theatre’s repertoire, and that is to be 


deadly dull indeed, but it has also reached the heights of the 
highest. Lady Gregory has not, however, the qualities which 
would enable her to remain on the heights; her material is 
too thin and anaemic for that rarefied atmosphere. 

Yeats, Synge, and Lady Gregory at her best have no suc- 
cessors among the new dramatists of the Irish theatre where 
farce, melodrama, and cynicism now hold dominant sway. 
Time will probably produce a new conception, and present 
political signs suggest that such a new conception is slowly 
forming in the national mind. When the process is completed 
Larry Doyle will be recognized as no less Irish than Christy 
Mahon, while Bartley Fallon and the rest will share with 
Handy Andy a small space reserved for variations from the 
normal. National pathology will deal with them gently, and 
the stage will know them no more. Then “Grania,” “The 
Canavans,” “The White Cockade,” “The Golden Apple,” 
“The Gaol Gate,” “‘The Workhouse Ward,” and “The 
Rising of the Moon” will give to Lady Gregory a leading 
place among Irish dramatists, and an enduring, if not an im- 
mortal, place among the chief dramatists of her day. 
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CREVECOEUR ON THE SUSQUEHANN| 
1774-1776 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 


By H. L. BOURDIN anp S. T. WILLIAMS 


T is the fashion for American literary historians to speak 
pleasantly of J. Hector St. John de Crévecoeur. They tel 
us that he was “an eighteenth-century Thoreau,” and that 
“The Letters from an American Farmer” may be placed on 

our shelves beside the “ Autobiography” of Franklin as one of the 
remarkable documents of eighteenth-century American literature. 
Lovers of the curious, the intimate in our literature, always dis 
cover Crévecoeur; and soon learn to love him. Yet historians of 
literature and browsers, too, are over-fond in this matter of pictur. 
esque tradition and anecdote. That Crévecoeur, despite his boy- 
hood in Caen ard his education in England, was a stalwart patriot, 
that he was a utopian dreamer, may be judgments which need 
revision. However this may be, Crévecoeur was an intelligent 
wanderer and an indefatigable writer, and he has bequeathed to 
us a treasure of observations on the early phases of rural life in 
the American colonies, as well as on the character of the early set- 
tlers. He was nineteen years old when in 1756 he left the shores of 
England in quest of adventure, going first to Canada. After several 
years’ service there with the French troops, he was dismissed from 
the army and sailed for New York in the month of November, 
1759. From that date until 1779, Crévecoeur lived a wandering lite, 
interrupted for only a short time by his marriage in 1769 and his 
settlement the following year on his farm “Pine Hill,” near 
Chester in Orange County, New York. . 
A small portion of the literary harvest which this American 
farmer and traveller reaped appeared in his lifetime as “The 
“ Letters from an American Farmer,” a book which delighted his 
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) contemporaries. But the most important and perhaps the most 
interesting part (consisting of a mass of notes and journals written 
’ in English) was for reasons unknown kept in the family archives 
|; France. Through the kindness of M. le Comte Louis de Créve- 


coeur this material has become available and will soon appear in 


+, book entitled “Sketches of Eighteenth-Century America” — a 
sequel to the famous Letters. 


The excerpts here printed from this hitherto unpublished manu- 


| script are taken from a record of two journeys which Crévecoeur 
| took along the Susquehanna River, probably in the years 1774 
and 1776, written down in the present form about 1778. An 


incomplete French version based upon this material and made by 
the author himself, was first published in Paris in 1787 in the 
second edition of the “Lettres d’un Cultivateur Americain,” vol. 
iii, but this English original, which is much fuller, has never 
before been printed. Except for a few words the spelling has not 
been modernized, and many names and phrases which are easily 
recognizable as Crévecoeur wrote them have been left unchanged. 
In the case of certain places which he visited the current forms 
have been inserted in brackets for the reader’s convenience; and 
these forms have been used in the accompanying map, drawn 
for the sketches by Mrs. Adolf Knopf. 

The passages that follow, describing at some length his first 
and, more briefly, his second Susquehanna journey, are indicative 
of Crévecoeur’s acuteness of observation and of his attitude to- 
wards the beginnings of American civilization. 


When an European arrives in this country he is surprised 
to see the extent and neatness of our towns, he views our 
various improvements and that multitude of settlements 
which adorn our extended shores with admiration, he hardly 
can persuade himself that he has crossed the Great Atlan- 
tic, that he is in a country scarcely 150 years old. He ob- 
serves in many places the richesses of Europa, the taste and 
elegance of many of its capitals; these are the fruits of long 
and successful trade, of national industry and universal 
prosperity. He observes farms tilled with as much care and 
knowledge as those of his native lands; this first examina- 
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tion however gives him but a superficial idea of the state of 
our agriculture. Along the sea shore and in the neighbour. 
hood of our cities the soil.is enriched by the manures js 
affords, by the mud of rivers, with those salt grasses every. 
where to be found; these produce a fertility which he dij 
not expect. This is not however the natural state of ou 
fields in the Northern provinces. The fecundity of the earth 
is greatly diminished; you may in those of Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, etc. already perceive a great vegetative decay, 
The rich coat which was composed of old decayed leaves 
and other particles preserved for ages by the existence of 
timber and sheltered from the devouring impulse of the sun 
by the shades it produced, is long since exhausted and gone. 
This it was which enriched the first settlers and procured 
them such abundant crops. All the art of Man can never 
repair this... . 

In order to obtain more uniformly fertile soils, deeper 
loams, inexhaustible farms, which hitherto have wanted no 
manure, you must recede from the sea, you must ascend 
nearer the sources and springheads of those immense rivers 
everywhere traversing the great continent, you must visit 
the shores of Kennebeck up to its falls, those of Connecticut 
everywhere abounding with the richest land of Nature, 
you must visit the Mohawk, the Susquehanna, as well as 
those innumerable streams on which Ceres and Pomona have 
fixed their pleasing abode. . . . Bountiful Nature seems 
purposely to have given this soil a degree of fertility pro- 
portioned to its distance from navigable rivers, in order, no 
doubt, that men tho’ so far removed from markets might 
afford in their extreme plenty the means and expense of an 
unavoidable transportation. Whoever has penetrated in any 
of the interior parts of this boundless continent has been 
struck with this observation. The history of the New 
England settlements on the east branch of the river Susque- 
hanna is a most convincing proof of what I have advanced 
as the following details will sufficiently demonstrate. 
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| acknowledge that the history of this new and singular 
settlement exhibits to our view nothing very remarkable. 
Yet, methinks an European must take a pleasure in seeing 
so great a tract of wilderness, imperceptibly smile in follow- 
ing a branch of humanity shooting up all round and replen- 
ishing in the course of a few years those beautiful shores 
hitherto savage and wild and entirely uncultivated save for 


‘some scattered spots, the ancient habitation of few extin- 


guished tribes. .. « 
The long dispute between the provinces of Connecticut 


‘and Pennsylvania concerning the property of the lands 


lying on both branches of the river Susquehanna, a tempting 


‘soil, the petty wars they carried on in support of their 


mutual claims are objects too extensive, too antecedent, and 
perhaps to you would appear too uninteresting. The part 
which I want to select for your amusement is a geographical 
account of this country, a description of its soil, a general 
idea of this noble river which by its immense ramifications 
extends its course through so vast a region. .. . 

If on the map you follow the river Susquehanna, you will 
soon come to the great forks which divide it into two 
branches. In your passage to this remarkable spot you will 
not fail to observe many fair rivers which fall and mingle 
their waters with those of this parent stream. One of those 
branches issuing out of the lakes Caniadarage [Caniaderago] 
and Otsege, is commonly called the East one; the other 
formed by a thousand brooks descending from the Allegany 
(Chestnut, Nittany, Panther, Bald Eagle ridges) is known 
by that of the West. About 40 miles up the former, from 
Shamoctin [or Shamokin] (the name of the forks) begins the 
claim of the New England people which they carry upwards 
of 90 miles to the bounds of Wissack [Wysox] and Wiolucing 
Wyalusing] in the 42 degree of latitude which is their bound- 
ary line at home with the Massachusetts. The right by which 
Connecticut claims a tract of land so uncontiguous and 
distant proceeds from the ambiguous words of their charter 
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which grants them a continuation of territory even to th: 
South Sea. Little did the grantors know of the geography ¢ 
this country. Necessarily inclosed as Connecticut js 
Rhodes island on the east, Massachusetts on the north an; 
New York on the west, it cannot emerge from its present 
bounds but by conquest, Indian purchases or voluntary 
emigration without any claim of jurisdiction. About x 
years ago, some of their missionaries went to preach the 
Gospel among the tribes which inhabited. those beautify! 
shores. ’Tis said that some even went so far as Tiogo |Tioga), 
Sisucing, Anaquaga [Ouaquaga] further up the river. As 
they had long complained of their confinement at home, and 
as their national characteristics lead them to aggrandisement 
and new schemes, some people in Connecticut by means of 
those missionaries set about negotiating a considerable 
purchase from the natives of more than go miles in length 
on the east branch, beginning somewhere at Wapwalippen 
[Wapwallopen] 40 miles above the forks, thence to the 42 
degree of latitude, and in width extending within the before 
described limits as to include the west branch and up the 
Allegany ridge. The whole property of this immense tract 
was conveyed by a solemn bargain properly ratified. This 
important affair transacted by bold adventurers without 
even the countenance of their government greatly alarmed 
the proprietaries of Pennsylvania who by their last authen- 
tic purchase had set their line of frontiers at a great rock 
4 miles above Shohactin [Shehocking] on the Delaware 
river, very near the same latitude. . . . This proceeding of 
the New England people was therefore look’d upon as a 
breach of that law by the people of Pennsylvania. A con- 
siderable paper [sic] was carried on by the two provinces, 
which convinced none of the parties concerned. . . . 
Several families at last went to begin this famous settle- 
ment. They crossed the North River and by the way of the 
county of Orange crossed the Menisink [Minisink] moun- 
tains, passed over Delaware and entered the Pennsylvanian 
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; territories in a N. N. W. course. Others taking advantage of 
he high waters went up Delaware to Kechecton [Cochecton] 
J and Shohactin which is the forks of Delaware, thence fol- 


lowed its west branch 12 miles up to the great landing place, 
thence proceeding by lands to the Indian town of Anaquaga 


) on the river Susquehanna, thence down the river to Wyomen 
© Wyoming], the center of their purchase. In the progress of 
‘this relation you will permit me to describe these two ex- 
‘traordinary routes more minutely in order to make you 
} acquainted as much as I can with the locality of this country 


physically so different from Europe. 
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Crévecoeur’s first journey is indicated on the map by the dotted line; his 

second, by the broken dashes. 

Most of these first adventurers sat themselves down on 
the first and most convenient spots they could find, fatigued 
by so long a journey; for the partition had been hitherto 
but simply ideal, a more accurate one was needless until the 
number of inhabitants should increase. Immense were the 
difficulties which these people had to encounter: roads to 
explore for the passage of their waggons, temporary bridges 
to erect, women and children to transport, provisions to 
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carry, cattle, sheep, horses to lead through an immeng 
tract of wilderness; when arrived, they had some sort of 
houses to erect, grain to plant and to sow, fodder for the 
insuing winter, provisions to secure by the chase or by 
fishing whilst their first crop was ripening. These and many 
more were the Herculean labors and difficulties they had to 
encounter with and to overcome, but the vivid hopes of 
greater prosperity, the near prospect of future ease and 
comfort, the advantages of so fine, so pleasant a situation, 
the very aspect of the new soil they were come to inhabit 
made them joyfully overlook those obstacles as well as the 
severe trial of want and penury to which they first exposed 
themselves. .. . 

In my first excursion thither, I followed exactly the path 
which these people had made, and which I mean to describe 
reserving the account of the other route by Shohactin when 
I return. Please to follow me on the map and to cast your 
eyes on the western frontiers of the province of New York; 
you will observe few spots of arable grounds interspersed on 
the shores of the river Delaware running in the middle of 
narrow valleys formed by the junction of the Kaatskill, 
Shawagunck [Shawangunk] and Menissink Mountains, for 
on this side everything is mountainous. These disunited 
chains meet afterwards and run through the provinces of 
Pennsylvania under various names. No contrast in this 
country can be greater and afford a more pleasing idea when 
on the summit of the Menisink heights, you contemplate 
below fruitful farms, smiling fields, noble orchards, spacious 
houses and barns, the substantia! habitation of wealthy 
people settled these 120 years on those happy bottoms. 
Everything around is smooth, smiling and calculated for the 
use of Man, whilst the surrounding mountains which in- 
compass them on every side, present nothing but huge 
masses of rocks and marbles, hideous ridges on which nothing 
hardly grows. Here and there some spots are covered with a 
thin stratum of exhausted soil. One would imagine that by 
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e some superior art, by some anterior miracle, the ancient : 
of vegetative mould has been washed away to form those | 
he romantic plats below. Near the spot where you first descend 
nV from the mountains the Mahacamack [Mahacomacker] | 
nm empties itself into the Delaware, and the point of its con- k 
to fuence is the end of that line which beginning on the North 
of divides the provinces of New York and New Jersey. On the 
nd shores of the former as well as on those of the latter are to 
n he seen the most excellent farms, excellent houses; but these 
‘e are soon terminated by the perpendicular foot of those f 
he mountains which entirely overspread this part of the prov- 
ed ince and forever prevent its aggrandisement on that side. ; 
In the midst of these desolate ridges runs the river Delaware. 
th Indulged by Nature like the Susquehanna, the Hudson and ‘i, 
be many other rivers, it winds through all those obstacles which ‘¢ 
en obsequiously open and leave a free passage to its stream, — ! 
ur a stream navigable for rafts and canoes both in the spring 
k: and fall when it is swelled by the melting of the snows or 
on when the autumnal rains, which with us always precede the E 
of setting of winter, have raised it above the level of the rocks 
il, and shallows with which its bed abounds. 
for Three miles below, where the Mahakamack empties itself s 
ed into Delaware, I crossed that river which is about % mile i 
of wide, and in the space of two miles inhabited principally by i 
his people who keep saw mills. I entered the great wilderness. 1 
en It is an immense piny forest consisting of hemlock, some 
ite spruce growing on an even soil composed of short ridges and 
us valleys. The soil was a compound of red sand and a species 
hy of red loam greatly resembling clay; with good husbandry it ; ie 
ns, bears excellent wheat as I observed in the first two miles I q 
he traversed after I had crossed the river. Every here and there, a 
ine another sort of soil seem’d intermixed, presenting itself in . 
ge separate and distinct hillocks seemingly higher than any 
ng other. The soil of these was blacker and it was covered with } 
1a scrubby mountain oak, witch hazel, and dog wood. Most 


by part of the underwood was wild laurels, which by their low 
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size and the extreme ramifications of their crooked limbs are 
the greatest and the most unsurmountable impediment a 
traveller can meet with. I have often gone a mile or two out 
of the path either to pursue a partridge or a wild turkey, and 
I declare that I was most part of the time obliged to creep 
on the ground or to open to myself a passage with the 
utmost difficulty; when the first snows are fell, and by their 
weight depress their limbs still nearer the ground, you may 
then safely pronounce such tracts absolutely impassable. 

After having travelled about 27 miles, I met with pleasure 
and surprise a little settlement of 3 houses on Shoholy 
[Shohola] creek, on the west side of a considerable ridge. 
There a few acres of low and fertile lands spread on its shores 
had invited 3 families to settle themselves; nor was there 
room for any greater number, the shores of this creek as well 
as the neighbouring territory offering no soil on which man 
can live and flourish. This creek is formed by several springs 
issuing from the great swamp about 25 miles off, and running 
N. E. into Delaware. At its confluence I am informed that 
there are two excellent saw mills, for even here in this 
secluded melancholy part of the country every advantage 
which Nature presents is immediately improved. You'd 
think by the ingenuity displayed on the saw mills erected 
on these rough shores that the country had been settled these 
1000 years. 

’Tis a feast for an unexperienced traveller to see the sun 
shine on some open’d grounds, to view clear’d fields. You 
seem to be relieved from that secret uneasiness and involun- 
tary apprehension which is always felt in the woods by 
persons that are not used to them. ’Tis as it were a new 
element more pregnant with danger than the cleared fields 
and visible atmosphere to which we are accustom’d. In the 
latter the sight alone is sufficient to guard us from any un- 
foreseen danger, in the former hearing has the pre-eminency, 
tis through that channel we receive every necessary idea, 
and I must confess ingeniously that at first I was alarmed at 
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every distant sound and could not find myself at ease until 
| was either informed or I had guessed what it would be. 
The drumming of partridges, for instance, heard at a dis- 
tance greatly resembles the discharge of cannon; the roaring 
of distant falls produces likewise a singular effect strangely 
modified either by the wind or the situation in which you 
stand. 1 with pleasure, rested all night under the hospitable 
roof of these people. They had a considerable orchard, some 
ew pitch trees at their door, their cattle seem’d small but 
‘at and hearty, feeding at large through these forests and 
returning regularly every night to their pens. They abounded 
likewise in hogs which equally free and uncontrolled in their 
range as the other, by their instinctive ingenuity know where 
co find a variety of ground nuts and roots on which they 
ive. Far happier in these respects those people were than 
farmers who live in a thick settled country. These must 
provide artificial pastures for their cattle and necessary 
grains and milk for their hogs. Here on the contrary Nature 
provided them, without any trouble to the master, with 
their daily food. This however appeared to me an awful 
situation for so few people surrounded on each side with the 
most gloomy forests. They seem’d pleased with it and spoke 
fit with great predilection. They were all hunters and very 
skillful ones as I saw by the great plenty of deer’s meat that 
nung in their house. The few acres of land they cultivated 
were extremely fertile and produced them with little labour 
32 bushels of wheat, 55 bushels of corn pr. acre; they also 
abounded in flax. When sick they had learnt of the Indians 
now to find in their woods the remedies they wanted. One 
of the neighbours’ wives was a weaver, and you must know 
that it is a trade which few women are strangers to. Neces- 
sity had taught my landlord’s wife to cut and make clothes. 
With their leather they made their shoes after the Indian or 
rather the Canadian fashion; they seem’d to want for nothing 
and to be happy. 


Next day I proceeded on my journey through much the 
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same ground extremely well watered as I saw by the many 
springs I found as I went along. Upon a due examination ¢; 
this tract of land, so far as I have traversed it, it appears all 
susceptible of being one day cultivated, and I make no doub; 
that, was this part of the continent in China, not a inch of j 
would be wasted; rye, buck wheat and Indian corn woul 
thrive, I believe, admirably well. My landlord at Shoholy 
shew’d me a piece of ground on which he had corn the 
preceding year which was before covered with nothing but 
wild laurel, and which he cleared with the utmost difficulty. 
In about 10 or 12 miles I came to another little settlement. 
more awful still than that which I had left, for it was com. 
posed of one single family, it was called Blooming Grove, 
tho’ I must confess that I saw nothing here very tempting 
or blooming. It was situated on a creek which runs into the 
Wallenpaupack river at a considerable distance, but this 
creek appears to be nothing more than the huge bed of a 
torrent which when the snows melt in the spring serves to 
convey into the Delaware an amazing body of waters from 
the little lakes and spring heads descending from the moun- 
tains to the Northward. Everywhere along its shore I saw 
almost with a fright immense trees lodged sometimes across 
its stream, at other times deep ponds it had dug by carrying 
away all the earth, at other places single rocks left naked 
bare, as having resisted the fury of the waters, at other 
places immense heaps of gravel and sand, over which you 
might pass dry footed in the summer. 

By a fortunate bend in this river and by means of few 
button wood trees which Nature had planted on these banks, 
the low lands inclosed within it have escaped being tore 
away by the impetuosity of this torrent, and on this isolated 
spot which did not contain above of 22 acres, dwelt the 
family above mentioned, seemingly happy and unconcerne¢ 
at their hermit situation; situation much inferior to that of 
the inhabitants of Shoholy, in case of fire, sickness or enemy. 
The husband and his wife, 6 children, the oldest of which 
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distance the Wallenpaupack a considerable river raising, as 
| am told, out of a considerable lake of the same name and 
running into the Delaware. The way was far from pleasant, | 


i 
any were grown up and help’d their father, composed this little | 
10 HH) community which answers to them every social purpose. BS 
all That round of labour and perpetual industry which fills the 
ubt measure of their time supplies the place of every deficiency. 
fit They seem’d to have no wants, their victuals were as good \ 
uld J and wholesome as those I had seen in more opulent neigh- 
oly FB pourhoods. The father read every night prayers to his little | 
the fock, and on Sundays, which they attentively marked down, } 
but TF he expounded to them some text of the Scripture, and this 
Ity. was all the religious duty they had performed in many years. 5 
ent, Pray, what would your opulent civilized neighbours think of 
om- this regimen, thus to live and toil alone in the woods without ; 
we, IE the assistance of one mechanic, without the comfort of a 
‘ing J clergyman and the assistance of a physician? I conversed | 
the with this people until 12 o’clock at night, and was greatly ; 
this pleased with the account they gave me of their resources, Y 
f a that is, the means they possess of supplying all their wants, | 
S to which you may be sure were but simple. This man was like 
rom all inhabitants of forests a very expert hunter, I saw him with 
un- a Lancaster rifle kill a bird at 300 yards distance which 
_ | measured myself. He had brought in, the day before I 
TOss arrived there, a bear which he overtook by chase; had not I 
ing @® heard of such a feat before, I could hardly have believed him. a 
ked Next day I left Blooming Grove, and pursuing the path HI 
ther J of the New England settlers, I crossed at about 12 miles 
| 


nks, | discovered some few swamps on each side of the road but oe 
tore extremely cold and of a shallow soil. These produced nothing ; 
ted but alder, water birch, otherwise candle wood, few pines the 

the limbs of which were hung with very long moss, a most 

‘nec @@ dreary appearance evidently shewing the sterility of the soil 

ee on which they grew. The rest of the woods seems to be but a 
te continuation of the same piny tract accompanied with wild 

1C! 


laurel. Near the river I saw some small tracts of maple and 
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ash which grew on a rich soil and joined its shores. The wate: 
being shallow, I forded it and entered with pleasure on , 
leveller ground. The pines were more straight and lofty 
some of whom which were oversat [#.e., overturned] measured 
51 feet without limbs; could there be found any navigable 
rivers here, what beautiful masts and spars could be cony eyed 
to Philadelphia. 

From thence ascending a considerable ridge extremely 
well timbered with a mixture of pitch pine, oak of various 
kinds and some chestnuts, I descended into a valley or Joy 
grounds extremely wet and disagreeable, and in 16 miles 
reached the great swamp of which I had so often heard. 
Tho’ it was late, yet I was obliged to proceed on in order t: 
enjoy the benefits of lodging in a log house built midway by 
the New England people for the accommodation of benighted 
or weary travellers. The great quantity of roots and of trees 
oversat across our path were very troublesome and obliged 
us to go round them in quest of passage, an operation which 
was often attended on horseback with many difficulties. | 
arrived at last at this solitary house, which bad as it was, yet 


afforded us sufficient shelter to call forth some emotion of 


gratitude towards those who had erected it. There seem’d 
to be about % acre of land cleared around it, probably from 
the materials with which it had been built as well as from 
the fuel that had been cut by successive travellers: it was a 
Karavansera, an Estalagen if you please, and tho’ we found 
no polite landlord to hand us in and cook our victuals, yet 
it had many advantages of which I stood in need. A good 
appetite made me eat cheerfully the smoked venison and 
the piece of bear I had procured at Blooming Grove. Grass 
grew all round for my horse, some pieces of wood ready cut 
presented themselves to kindle the fire, and the fatigues of 
the day purchased a most excellent night’s rest, tho’ a little 
disturbed towards break of day by a company of wolfs that 
saluted us as they passed by to go a hunting. This swamp 's 
one of the largest of the kind in the Northern Provinces, it 
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lies as you may see; between the great ridges near Delaware 
and those more westerly ones which seem to inclose and 
regularly to follow the Susquehanna stream in all its wind- 
ings. It is precisely 12 miles across in this place, it takes its 
raise a vast way to the N., towards the endless mountains 
near the heads of Massape creek, and in various breadths 
reaches down into Pennsylvania or rather into the culti- 
vated parts of it, where the Tobyhannah and many other 
creeks issue out of it to form the stream which falls into the 
Delaware at East Town [Easton]. It is said to contain about 
sooo acres of lands; few small ridges cross it, it is not subject 
to any great inundations having but the lake of Wapen- 
panpack [Wallenpaupack?] in it and giving raise to many 
streams by which it is disencumbered of its waters. 

When the age, the wealth, the population of this country 
will be arrived to such a pitch as to be able to clear this 
immense tract; what a sumptuous, what a magnificent sight 
will it afford! The soil appears to be as good as that of our 
Northern meadows, for it bears the same sort of trees, such 
as swamp or pin oak, maple, white and black ash, willow, 
alder, etc... . Mose imagination may easily foresee the 
immense agricole richesses which this great country and this 
spot in particular contain. I never travell anywhere without 
feeding in this manner on those contemplative images. 

Next day I set out early and observed the same trees 
throughout until I entirely quitted it. Here the waters take 
another course and instead of that eastern declivity of the 
earth which leads the waters into Delaware, they all run 
west in quest of the river Susquehanna. The first of these 
which I perceived was the Lackawack, and seven miles from 
the edge of the great swamp I fell in with the embryo of a 
settlement composed of 7 families happily settled on the 
bank of that creek. They had been induced to pitch their 
tents here, allured like all other first founders of districts by 
the singular fertility of its shores commonly called with us 
iow lands, that is lands which seem to have been form’d by 
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the water as you may see by the perfectly levell’d stratum 
of which they are composed, and by the recess of those 

waters into their present bed. Anxious to finish my journey, 
I staid here but a little while and proceeded through a fine 
country, if I may judge by the timber, to the banks of the 
Susquehanna at a place known by the name of Wiomen 
— 32 miles. 

I am arrived at last on the shores of this fair river issuing 
from the two lakes I have mentioned before, bending itself 
in an amazing number of curvatures to gather in its course a 
greater number of creeks and rivulets and to impart mankind 
a greater degree of benefits. Few rivers in this part of the 
world exhibit so great a display of the richest and fertilest 
land the most sanguine wish of man can possibly covet 
and desire. . . . The eye stops with pleasure from consider. 
ing attentively the level plains which it can easily pervade, 
to view the next rocky points covered with the finest pines, 
affording springs of the most excellent waters, producing 
brooks where mills are erected to turn grain into meal and 
the neighbouring logs into boards. The plains contained 
between those cliffs are of different dimensions, some 1000, 
some 250 acres, they are formed of sand and loam in pretty 
equal quantities, they are perfectly levell’d, not but that the 
different rivulets from the high grounds have declivity 
enough without spreading over the land. In their furrows 
I have carefully follow’d some of these stratums; they appear 
of an equal thickness and reach, of the same depth and colour 
to where the upland begins to rise. Here the soil changes all 
at once from a sandy loam into a more strong and compact 
sort of ground, these beautiful plats or plains produce in the 
greatest abundance all sort of grains fit for the use of Man. 
The first settlers found them covered with a sort of wild 
grass peculiar to these low lands, commonly called Biv 
Bent, so extremely high that its tops reach’d a man’s shoul- 
ders on horseback. When this grass is cut early it makes an 
excellent fodder, but maturity gives it too great a degree o! 
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-oarseness. There are to be seen few trees on these plains, 
4 those are the Wild Cherry of an immense size as to their 
bulk and ramifications, the Sweet Butter Nut equally bulky 


) hut more extended in their limbs, and the Button Wood 
© surpassing them all in height and the dimensions of its 


Se anne’ ih 


erunk. I saw at Shamoctin now Northumberland a canoe 
excavated out of one of those, which carried seven tons. 
Judge of the depth and fertility of a soil which produces 


' such exuberant instances of vegetation. They abound be- 
' sides with the White Snake Root, the Senecca Root, the 
' Nindzin, vulgarly called by the chinese name of Ginseng, a 
' most valuable plant too much neglected because too com- 
' mon; the Penny Royal, Liverwort, Water Cresses abound 


in their brooks. 

Nearer the river another tier of low lands present them- 
selves to your view, less elevated than the first and covered 
every spring with the annual flood which raises the river 
sometimes 10 feet. Nothing can be conceived more fruitful 
and more pleasant than these inferior grounds. They contain 
the strongest vegetative powers which Nature can give, they 
are separated from the upper ones by natural ditches, by 
winding canals of about 40 feet wide, which often render 
them perfect islands; over these the inhabitants had already 
thrown little bridges. These are the fields where they sow 
and cultivate their spring grains: Corn, Oats, Hemp, Flax, 
Pease, Barley, etc. These are yearly enriched by the strong 
healthy slime deposited by the floods, which come down and 
pass away so gently as to do very little damage. These 
contain no timber, but they are covered with a quantity of 
weeds which grow to an enormous size. I have seen whole 
acres of nettles from which I hardly could defend my face, 
the Hog Weed, the bitter weed, the Red Root, the Anekin 
greatly resembling the angelica, the Calamus and lastly the 
wild angelica upwards of 12 feet (it is as strong and as odorif- 
erous as those cultivated in our gardens), the Brook Lime, 
the Winter Savoury, etc. One of the most common and the 
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most remarkable plants that grow in those luxuriant soils ; 
the Wild Cucumber; ’tis the bane of the farmer, no precau. 
tion whatever can possibly extirpate them, for an immeng 
quantity of seed is annually left on those inferior shores }y 
the swelling of the river. . . . I have often observed them 
crowning with peculiar verdure the summit of Cherry trees 
upwards of 80 high, yet 4ts seeds are exceedingly small. The 
same exuberancy is remarkable in the plants and grains 
which the farmer sows on them; they are obliged to tame the 
ground, as they call it, by previously sowing 314 bushels of 
hemp seed on an acre, in order that this rank weed may 
exhaust some of the too great fertility of this soil and pre- 
vent by its compact shade the growth of any other, yet | 
have seen it shoot to the height of seven feet; nothing wil! 
grow to any degree of maturity without this operation, | 
have seen 78 bushels of sound corn gathered out of an acre. 
97 bushels of oats from 114 bushel sowing, that is from 3, 
acre, 1370 pounds of clean hemp out of 1% acre. The on|\ 
labour they are obliged to perform is to find proper means 
to keep the weeds down and to watch their growth. 

This fine river contains likewise a great number of islands 
which seem to be a soil more recently made. Nothing can 
exceed their fertility and the richness of their soil. Most of 
them are higher than the grounds last described, tho’ thei 
are subject also to annual Spring inundations. They are 
covered with maple and ash; and those which are already 
cleared yield the best timothy and other grasses. 

The high grounds, from whence their brooks and rivulets 
descend, yield them the best of stone and timber, all kinds of 
oaks, tulip trees, chestnut, hickory, Keske Toma. In those 
woods I have seen plenty of wild grapes of various sorts, 
strawberries, wild rasberries, small filberts, hurtle berries, 
slaws of white thorn as big as our cherries, the spignet, the 
golden rod, the unicorn, solomon’s seal, the white snake 
root, etc. These ridges of timbered lands have been much 
injured by repeated fires kindled by the Indians in order to 
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frighten and to inclose their game. These fires have greatly 
exhausted the surface of these grounds and prevented the 
grow th of the young shoots and small timber. This devastat- 
ing calamity to which hunters are insensible, tho’ the utmost 
affliction to farmers, is now pretty much kept out, and it is 
inconceivable in how few years the soil will recover its 
pristine strength and fertility. At present they cultivate no 
parts of these ridges, tho’ their soil is good; this will not be 
the case until the great numbers of people settled on the 
river and the subdivisions of their farms of low lands oblige 
future generations to move back. ’Tis very natural for the 
first settlers to choose the best lands and the easiest to till, 
the boldness of their undertakings, and their great fatigues 
well deserve the most ample rewards. The labour and 
dificulty however of breaking up the low lands at first is 
very considerable; it is an operation which must be per- 
formed with 3 and sometimes with 4 yokes of oxen, but when 
once this is effectually done, 2 horses will plough 11% acres 
a day very easily. 

This fine river is at a medium between 70 and 80 rods 
wide, interspersed at every little distance with pleasing 
islands, points of low lands, some of which seem to be 
detached from the main. That pleasing variegated mixture 
of high, low, and still lower grounds, that alternate vicissi- 
tude of extensive plains and high promontories view’d at 
every angle as you either ascend the river, the prodigious 
number of houses rearing up, fields cultivating, that great 
extent of industry open’d to a bold indefatigable enterprising 
people afforded me a spectacle which I cannot well de- 
scribe... . 

Spring and Fall that river is navigable for boats of 12 
tons, managed with 7 hands, 6 with poles and 1 at the helm. 
Their general market at present is at Middle Town in 
Pennsylvania where they begin to carry abundance of white 
pine boards, logs of white cherry, walnut etc., wheat and 


hemp. In the month of May they catch plenty of shads, an 
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extraordinary sort of fish which penetrates yearly up to the 
spring heads of all the great rivers of the middle continent: 
their instinct leads them at such a distance from the sea jn 
order to deposit their spawn out of the reach of their enemy. 
I have seen trouts as large as bass, 17 inches long, a little 
below the falls of Wiomen, where numbers are daily catched, 
The waters of this river are about 10 feet deep along the low 
lands and have a mighty gentle current, but where the heads 
of mountains put up towards the river it is always shallow 
and in the summer sometimes dry. 

It was not until the fourth year that I visited them, and 


I was highly entertained at every thing I saw. Their modes of 


living and behaving towards one another when they had no 
government greatly surprised me, but I cannot possibly 
describe to you that variety of means, that medley of chances 
and accidents by which every one tried to lay the foundation 
of his future fortune. The sum of exertion exhibited on these 
shores astonished me much; not a single person idle, those 
who were fatigued with labour recreated themselves by 
fishing. Most of these were poor people who had very little 
more property left than the bare means of transporting 
themselves there with their stock; and who that could live 
with tolerable ease and middling plenty would run so great 
a risk and expose themselves to so many inconveniencies and 
difficulties? They had already erected a good number of saw 
mills with which the settlement was supplied with all the 
boards and scantling they wanted, nay, they had already 
begun to float them down the river in rafts very ingeniously 
fasten’d together, on the top of which they always placed a 
great many black walnut logs commonly 14 feet long, and 
18 inch. wide; these were delivered to the upper Pennsy!- 
vania settlements for a dollar a piece. Even sea coal is found 
here, for strange to tell, bountiful Nature has placed an 
amazing bed of this precious mineral under almost all their 
high low lands which are not above 12 feet from the surface 
of the water. The coals appear all along those banks within 4 
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feet of the surface. Their method of getting it is to haul 
cheir boat alongside and tumble the coals into it; it is said 
co be of an excellent quality and is daily used by their 
blacksmiths. Here are reunited all the advantages which can 
render men happy and rich. Most of their mills are built at a 
small distance from the mouths of the creeks on which they 
stand and navigable for boats to their very gates. No situ- 
ation in every respect can be conceived more advantageous 
for the emolument of human nature; here they enjoy a 
climate peculiarly healthy, excellent spring water, the most 
fertile lands in the world, on their high ground every species 
of timber, wild turkeys in great flocks, partridges, deers, 
bears, mouse deer, etc., fish in their river all the year round, 
every convenience for mills on the river at proper distances, 
the best of white pine, sea coals, spring and fall, a debouche 
by water to exchange their exuberancy for what they want. 
What a pity that this and other branches and ramifications 
of this immense river, all possessing on their shores low lands 
proportioned to the size of their streams cannot be per- 
manently settled and be made to unite the advantage of 
peace, political tranquillity with every other which nature 
offers them with the most liberal hand. Here a man, to live 
well is not obliged to work 4 of his time, the rest he can 
dedicate to some trade or to fishing and fowling. It is here 
that human nature undebased by servile tenures, horrid 
dependence, a multiplicity of unrelieved wants as it is in 
Europa reacquires its former and ancient dignity, — now 
lost all over the world except with us. May future revolu- 
tions never destroy so noble, so useful a prerogative. The 
equal partition of the lands, the ignorance in which we 
happily are of that accursed feudal system which ruins 
everything in Europa promises us a new set of prejudices 
and manners which I hope will establish here a degree of 
happiness to the human race far superior to what is enjoyed 
by any civilised nation on the globe. The first spot the New 
England people settled on was by the Indians called Wiomen, 
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an extensive plain surrounded like all the rest with gentle 
ridges. The warm patriots of N. E. gave it the name of 
Wilkesbury [Wilkes-Barre] in honor of the then potent, 
popular Lord Mayor of London. Strange it may appear to 
you that the great stream of applause he enjoy’d with you 
should have caused his name to be given to a little town 
founded on the shores of Susquehanna 400 miles from the 
sea; but such is the spirit of the inhabitants of this country, 
such is the circulation and the effect produced by our news. 
papers, that their contents are read, studied even under the 
new built log house and often serve to alleviate the labour 
of the fields where they are perused whilst the people rest. 
Lest you might think me unfaithful and careless and omit- 
ting to give you every information which this country 
affords, and also to satisfy my own curiosity, I cheerfully 
embraced the opportunity of 2 Indians and a white man 
going to Warrior’s Run on the west branch [of the Susque- 
hanna], a stream of which I had long heard wonders, for as 
it is much larger than the east, so are the plats of low lands 
it contains. These people were going to Bald Eagle’s Nest, 
[a] hundred miles higher up. I was confident that once at 
Warrior’s Run I should find some boats going to Shamoctin 
from whence at any time I might get opportunities to 
reascend the river to Wilkesbury. We sat out at 12 o'clock 
from Lackawane or Kingtown [Kingston], a village just 
settled almost opposite to the former on the west shore. 
We soon entered the woods, proposing to reach that night a 
hunting cabin which the Indians knew of. About midway we 
met with many ridges but of an easy ascent, full of excellent 
timber, each of them divided by large valleys of excellent 
lands, but fitter for pasture and the scythe than the plough. 
The ridges appeared to be of a stony soil such as I had seen 
in New England and the New Hampshire grants, the bottoms 
were not properly swamps, yet they were somewhat wet: 
each had a little brook winding through the middle. 4 


northern farmer could not, in the most romantic effort of his 
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‘magination, conceive or wish to possess any land better 
adapted to grazing and every where contiguous to the 
uplands on each side where their habitations might be 
erected. But here hunger began to teach us the folly of not 
bringing provisions with us and depending too much on 
what we might kill, for we saw nothing and the sun was not 
above an hour high. The 2 Indians desired us to follow a 
particular course which would shortly lead us to the hut, 
while they would make an excursion and try to procure some 
came. My guide and I, we cheerfully proceeded on until the 
sun disappeared, and yet saw nothing of our expected habi- 
tation. On the contrary we were all at once suddenly stopt 
by a huge pine swamp which had been partly consumed by 
some accidental fire; immense trees burnt at the roots were 
oversat, one over the other in an infinite variety of direc- 
tions, some hung half way down, supported by the limbs of 
those which still stood erect. Others had fallen flat to the 
ground and had raised an immense circumference of earth 
which adhered to their roots. In short, there was no pene- 
trating through such a black scene of confusion; it was a 
perfect chaos. Besides, as the Indians had not mentioned 
this swamp, we concluded that we had missed our way and 
that we were lost for that night; a very disagreeable conclu- 
sion. Amidst the different feelings which this situation 
awakened in me, hunger was the superior one and silenced 
all the rest. To accomplish our misfortune it began to rain, 
we could not kindle a fire, everything was so wet, finally we 
were obliged to stand against one of the largest trees we 
could find in order to save us from the greatest violence of 
the shower. It had the desired effect, but as soon as the wind 
abated, the drops falling from the top of this lofty tree 
upwards of 70 feet high greatly annoyed us, their weight was 
astonishing. In that posture we slept or rather dozed on 
with our guns along side of us, we learnedly recapitulated 
the error which we supposed we had committed and sincerely 
promised that whenever day light should appear, we would 
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cautiously go back and turn more to the west at a certain 
little brook we knew of. Towards 3 o’clock we were roused 
out of our sleep or rather slumbers by the yell of about x 
wolfs which I thought but at a little distance. My blood ran 
cold, my companion cheer’d my spirits in telling me that 
there was no danger, that on the contrary the smell of man 
always kept them off; this yell was intended to alarm the 
rest and put them on their guard. “Give me your mocca- 
sins,’ said he, “which with mine will effectually guard us.” 
He accordingly hung them on bushes at about 2 rods from us. 
“This,” he said, “being strongly impregnated with our smel| 
is a sufficient rampart against the violence of these animals: 
this is the only charm the Indians make use of to repell their 
attacks.” Thus protected they lie down and sleep uncon- 
cerned as we do in our houses. It was done, they still repeated 
their howlings but after some time they went away. Light 
returned at last. We went back, exactly follow’d our pre- 
ceding resolutions, amended our course when we came to 
the brook, and soon ascended to the top of a fine chestnut 
ridge which the Indians had described. I fired a gun, con- 
scious that we could not be far from the hut; to our great 
joy it was answer’d and accompanied with a war whoop or 
yell which alarmed the dull silent echoes of these woods. 
Soon after we saw M——n himself coming towards us, he 
laugh’d heartily at our adventure and soon conducted us to 
the little transitory habitation we had missed the evening 
before. I heartily ate of several partridges that were ready 
cooked for us, drank of the water of the brook and proceeded 
on. We were then about 25 miles from Lackawane or 
Kingtown. During the remainder of our journey to Warriors 
Run, being 18 miles, I saw nothing but an immense cham- 
paign tract full of the largest white oak and hickory. We 
were then, as the Indians told me, near the heads of Chikis- 
quaque [Chillisquaque] creek. Here we might have travelled 
with cl. irs or coaches for there was no kind of underwood, 
neither did I see either stones or roots. 
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Warrior’s Run is a beautiful little river emptying itself 
‘nto the west branch. It had been in some measure entirely 
settled by the Pennsylvanians some years before. I never 
saw a greater display of plenty in my life than these people 
possessed; they had every kind of grain that they chose to 
sow, excellent cattle, great number of swine in the woods, 
venison and fish for catching. They were mostly Germans, 
their houses were neat and at a good distance from the river. ) 
[| saw no negroes and I believe there was not one in the . 
whole settlement. Every door led to the Temple of Hospi- e 
tality in the true sense of that,word. I saw at last the great 
river [Susquehanna], as they call it; it is twice as large and 
as deep as the other, and prodigious are the tracts of low 
lands it exhibits on its shores. I heard the people here talk 
of still higher branches of the same river, more distant 
sources equally rich, and equally navigable either for bateaux a 
or canoes. They told me of a young settlement just begun at f 
i. Bald Eagle’s Nest, upwards of 100 miles higher up. They | 

told me twenty other wonders of the famed shores of this : 
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sts river up to its spring head, between the great Buffalo swamp ah. 
“ and the Allegany ridge. "Tis very surprising to observe the : 

a boldness, the undiffidence with which these new settlers 

ds. scatter themselves here and there in the bosom of such an 4 
7 extensive country without even a previous path to direct bl 

in their steps and without being in any number sufficient either 

ing to protect or assist one another. I have often met with these 

de isolated families in my travels, and ’tis inconceivable how s 

led soon they will lose their European prejudices and embibe i 
- those of the natives. Their children born and educated at i 

nile such a distance from schools and opportunities of improve- i 

- ment become a new breed of people neither Europeans nor | 
We yet Natives. These are not in general the best people of this 

ie country. Here I spent seven days and at last embark’d in a 

lled canoe for Shamoctin and in the way stopt awhile to view Bef 
at another Pennsylvanian settlement, on the west shores of 


this river, called Buffalo Valley. It lies about 12 miles from 
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the forks, the land appeared equally fertile and advantageous 
to the settlers, but as I did not go up their river Buffalo 
Creek], I shall say nothing more, being unwilling to repeat 
hearsays. Soon after, we past by the mouth of Chikisquaque 
creek which is very considerable and on which I saw the 
appearance of settlements. In short, I hardly saw any creek 
and low lands where there were not families, some just 
arrived, others settled at different periods. 

Shamoctin, now Northumberland, is a Pennsylvania 
settlement intended to be the county town. It consisted of 
40 houses inclosed with palisades from river to river. Here 
the soil is extremely poor and sandy, nothing but pines grew 
where the town now stands, and all the adjacent country 
consists of nothing but pine; but yet it bids fair to become 
one of the most considerable inland towns in this coun- 
try... . I staid here 3 days, happy in the acquaintance 
and friendship of Mr. Plunket, surveyor of this county. 
[ returned to Wilksbury or Wiomen in a New England 
boat which was returning from Middle Town in Penn- 
sylvania, nor am I sorry that I undertook this small 
journey. ... 

Every spring the roads were full of families travelling 
[from “the Northern Provinces” towards this new land of 
Canaan; this formed a strange heterogeneous reunion of 
people unsupported by their metropolis, therefore con- 
sidered as intruders on the Pennsylvanian territories, tilling, 
fishing, hunting, trafficking with one another without law or 
government, without any kind of social bond to unite them 
all. This assemblage was composed of a strange variety of 
sects and nations, all equally filled with that pride which 
sudden ease and consequences necessarily inspires. . . . 

At last some demagogues appeared, for hitherto they had 
been all equal. A few men arrived from Connecticut of more 
property and knowledge, some of the original patentees who 
came to enjoy and realize the benefits of so much art and so 
much intrigue. Their claims gave them an immediate con- 
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sequence, but this new era did not abate their land conten- 

“ons. Families daily arrived that either could not find the 

lots they had bought, or else found them occupied by others; 

happily the country was boundless. Thus they went on for a 
ohle. they tilled their fertile lands, they easily supported 
-hemselves, they even began to enjoy some little exuberancy 
with which they supplied the wants of the newcomers, they 
even began to trade with the Pennsylvanians, their rivals 
and enemies; — but trade knows no enemy, — the very 
Indians from the upper towns resorted here and began to 
exchange their venison and skins for flour and other articles. 
They brought with them and reared a multitude of children, 
the blessing of a healthy climate, the consequence of an easy 
subsistence. But as they grew more populous they felt that 
they grew likewise more potent, at last they had the boldness 

to think of dispossessing by arms the Pennsylvanians who 
were settled on the west branch. This singular step awaked 
the attention of that mild province. These were immedi- 
ately supported and protected, they saw with indignation 
these aspiring people now become their neighbours traversing 
the whole breadth of the province of New York to come and 
occupy their lands believing with the ancient credulity of 
New England men that the charter words of Charles the 2d 
could possibly give them an indefeasible right to this great 
dominion. After having in vain remonstrated this matter to 
the assembly of Connecticut, they at last opposed them and 
even attacked them in their new settlements. Some blood 
was shed on these occasions; for where are the societies of 
men that are not tinged with this precious liquid? Several 
families were ruined on both sides, some men were carried 
prisoners to Philadelphia, nothing material was done. 

At this period the province of Pennsylvania ordered it to 
be laid out into a new county by the name of Northumber- 
and. Soon after the New England people made an incursion 
to Warrior’s Run, but they did not succeed. Open war was 
declared on both sides, on both sides shocking retaliations 
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took place. The year after, 1773, the government of Cop, 
necticut publicly espoused their cause and ordered it to be 
laid out into a new county by the name of Westmoreland. 
in allusion to their great western claim... . : About this 
time this grand quarrel was referred to the King and his 
council, which like all other great tribunals are so incumbered 
with the load of business that they must necessarily act slow; 
this grand process required years ere all the pleadings, 
documents and papers could be examined, and final judg. 
ment given. . . . 

The opinions of the people grew more and more divided 
about the issue of this grand dispute. . . . The names of 
Yankees and Pennamites were invented and became two 
words of reproach not only among the two rival provinces 
but even among themselves. . . . 

During this interval the grand landed contest remained 
undecided. They flattered themselves with the happy con- 
sequences which so strong a possession seem’d to give them. 
They began to count upwards of 1250 families scattered in 
the embryo of 16 townships, and all this was the work of § 
years. . . . But mankind carries in their bosoms the rudi- 
ments of their own misfortunes and unhappiness, place them 
where you will... . 

After having returned through the same path I followed, 
I thought proper to revisit them 2 years after,* and to satisty 
my curiosity went by the way of Delaware and Anaquaga. 
Please to follow me attentively that you may acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of the western frontiers of New York 
as well as some idea of the eastern dominions of that part of 
Pennsylvania. 

A little above the place where I crossed the Delaware, | 
embarked in a canoe in which with great labour I ascended 
to a place called Kechiecton [Cochecton?] where the moun- 
tains do not approach quite so near to the shores of the river. 


*According to Crévecoeur his second journey, the account of which 
begins here, was made just before the Revolution, probably in 1770. 
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There lived about 60 families scattered within the distance of 
about 20 miles. This spot is computed to be 62 [miles] 


from the Mahakamack. They live by the cultivation 
| of a few acres of grounds which is very fertile but some- 


cimes subject to great inundations, by floating masts, logs to 
Philadelphia, by sawing boards at the many saw mills which 
they have erected on every convenient brook; (these shores 


' abound with excellent pines) this is a laborious way of 


earning subsistence which requires a peculiar degree of 
judgment, skill and precaution. I have often been amazed to 
see the boldness and dexterity with which they guide those 
huge drafts through all the rapids of this river. 

The shores on both sides all the way from Mahakamack 
are exceedingly asperous and rocky. The mountains which 
entirely overspread this part of the country both on the 
Pennsylvania and New York sides do not gradually descend 
towards the river, but seem purposely excavated for the 
intended channel. Bold rough projecting points in various 
forms and shapes present to the eyes nothing but a series of 
promontories frightful to behold. Yet as this river is navi- 
gable spring and fall it is become settled at every little 
distance, and without that easy communication no human 
foot could ever have trod or cultivated these lands, — an 
astonishing contrast when compared with the smiling ones 
of the Susquehanna. No traces of habitation can possibly be 
expected where everything seems so barren, yet there are a 
good number scattered at a great distance one from another, 
placed in some little bays formed by the winding of the river. 
A few acres of arable land have been discovered, ’tis seized 
with avidity without the trouble of surveys and deeds, for 
it seems to belong to the great common of Nature, a log 
house is reared and a family established. At other places 
where convenient brooks are, they have erected saw mills 
with immense labour, and with singular ingenuity convert 
the neighbouring pines into the finest boards; I have seen 
many upwards of 3 feet wide and 18 feet long. 
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At this recital, you’d imagine that this country js ey. 
tremely limited and as fully settled as it is in China; yet jt js 
far from being the case. The facility of navigation, the ease 
with which few acres are cultivated, the great field opened 
for hunting habituates this people to a desultory life, ang 
in a few years they seem to be neither Europeans as we 
observe them in our flourishing settlements nor yet natives, 
This mode of life which sometimes implies a great share of 
laziness produces a sort of indolence, indifference, which js 
the consequence of limited industry. The great range which 
their cattle and hogs enjoy in those woods affords them milk 
and meat on the most easy terms. Few bushels of grain 
easily raised from the little fertile spot they inhabit, dried 
venison and fish maintain them sufficiently. Clothing js 
sometimes deficient, tho’ many of them have sheep, however 
by barter they find means to supply themselves with the 
most necessary articles. In short, they appear to me to live 
comfortably and happy tho’ situated in the midst of this 
piny forest and on the verge of a rough stream navigable only 
twice a year. I have purposely stopped to converse with 
some of them. I found that they originally had been very 
poor and had been drove from their ancient abodes by the 
necessary severity of the laws and that they thought them- 
selves very happy in their asylum where they had found 
safety, tranquillity and independence. 

Such is in general the state of this river until you come to 
Shohactin the forks of Delaware. There the river spreads 
itself into two arms, one called the Pawpacton [Pepacton| 
or East branch, the other the West or Fish Kill. As you 
ascend up the East part, the shores gradually grow less 
asperous, the mountains recede from the river and recrossing 
it at unequal distances leave as on the Susquehanna small 
but beautiful spots for cultivation and improvement. It is 
but lately that this part of the province of New York has 
been inhabited and in some measure tilled. I am informed 
that no roads have as yet been found out; none therefore can 
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-emove here but the most indigent sort of people who can 
transport what little they have on the back of horses. . . . 
At Shohactin there lived § families enjoying about 25 
acres of land each, which is all this point affords, the rest is 
all pine and unfit for the plough. They were likewise hunters, 
a resource to which the back inhabitants are obliged to have 
recourse and which becomes a peculiar talent to which their 
children are always brought up, for the Americans know how 
to wield the gun and the ax better than any other people on 
earth. From Shohactin I proceeded 12 miles up the west 
branch abounding with excellent pines. 4 miles up I observed 
a large rock on which the characters 42 had been ingraved; 
| was informed that this was the latitude at which the last 
purchase of Pennsylvania from the Indians had been fixed. 
§ miles higher up we came to the general landing of a carrying 
place which in 16 miles leads to the Susquehanna at the town 
of Anaquaga. The lands between those 2 rivers were not so 
bad as I expected, there was a mixture of pine tracts and 
good arable grounds without any considerable hills. 
Anaquaga is a considerable Indian town inhabited by 
the Seneccas. It consists of 50 odd houses, some built after 
the ancient Indian manner, and the rest of good hew’d logs 
properly dove-tailed at each end; they afford neat and warm 
habitations. The low lands on which it is built, like all the 
others, are excellent, and I saw with pleasure great deal of 
industry in the cultivation of their little fields. Corn, beans, 
potatoes, pumpkins, squashes appeared extremely flourish- 
ing. Many Indians had cows and horses tho’ they seldom 
plough’d with them; they were greatly civilized and received 
me with their usual hospitality. My old friend M——n who 





had gone with me to the west branch was there and ex- 
pressed great pleasure at seeing me. I brought him [a] few 
presents for which he was very thankful. Next day I became 
acquainted with the minister of the town who was of the 
sect of the Moravians, and I enjoyed great satisfaction in 
his conversation; he had resided there several years, and tho’ 
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he had never been able to make of them entire converts, ye; 
he had in a great measure abated their ancient ferocity », 
their prisoners, and in general soften’d their manners. The: 
wandering life is not fit to receive the benefits of our religion 
which requires a more sedentary life; they forget in the woods 
the precepts they have learnt, and often return as ignoran; 
as ever. Their women who are most constantly at home 
appeared on the contrary tractable, docile; they attended 
prayers in their chapel with great modesty and attention, 
I was greatly surprised when I was at Anaquaga to se 
several white people from different parts of Pennsylvania 
who had purposely come there to put themselves in the 
hands and under the care of some Indians who were famous 
for the medical knowledge. Several were cured while I was 
there; a woman in particular who had a running ulcer in 
her breast for 5 years before appeared perfectly well cured 
and the ancient wound entirely healed. You’d be astonished 
to see with what care and caution they hide from the Euro- 
peans their method. I procured the receipt by which the 
white woman was cured by making one of their principal 
squaws drunk; the good I have done with it will, I hope, 
compensate the method I made use of to procure it. The 
smallpox, — the plague of these people, — had done great 
ravages in some of the upper towns. With the greatest joy, 
I persuaded my old friend M n and his family to submit 
to be inoculated; it consisted of 11. ... 

Here I spent a week conversing with the oldest and wisest 
people of the village, lodging sometimes with one and some- 
times with the other. I was greatly edified at the knowledge 
and sagacity they displayed in the answers they made to my 
many questions. I should grow too diffuse was I to enter 
into further details, I must therefore quit this subject and 
go down to Wiomen again to contemplate the increase 0! 
this famous settlement. I embarked with 3 Indians who were 
going to exchange some furs for flour, and in 2 days safely 
landed on the spot where I had arrived 2 years before. 
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[ observed with pleasure that a better conducted plan of 
industry prevailed throughout, that many of the pristine 
temporary huts and humble log houses were converted into 
neater and more substantial habitations. I saw everywhere 
the strong marks of growing wealth and population; it was 
really extremely pleasing to navigate up and down this 
river and to contemplate the numerous settlements and 
buildings erected at different distances from these shores. 


Some had pitched their dwellings close by the high timbered 


cround in order to see at one cast of their eyes the most 
valuable part of their possessions in an uninterrupted level 
to the very water edge, others on account of some brooks, 
winding canals, had built in contrary direction almost close 
to the highest low land shores and view’d their settlements 
in a different disposition. Nothing could be more pleasing 
than to see the embryo of future hospitality, politeness, and 
wealth disseminated in a prodigious manner of shapes and 
situations all along these banks. As I went to Wiolucing | 
observed several parts of this river which were mountainous 
for many miles, but these spots all were replenished with 
excellent pine timber. This little town is the last the Indians 
gave up, and by a singular chain of circumstances, which 
never happens among these people, the whole property of 
this tract, being upwards of 500 acres, devolved on one 
cunning old fellow, Job Jelaware by name, who had learnt 
of the Europeans the use of money, and craftily purchased 
the shares of all the rest. He sold the whole property, while 
I was there, to a stout Pennsylvania farmer for £2500 of 
that currency; and a better bargain I never saw. Here the 
soil has a greater mixture of clay than any other spot, 
therefore richer pastures; I have seen nowhere larger cows 
and oxen. There are still standing many good Indian houses. 
Was I a farmer here, with pleasure I would pitch my tent, 
tor Nature in her most*indulgent hours could not form a 
richer assemblage of all that man wants; here have I seen 
her dissolving into the kindest volupty. I observed likewise 
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several apple trees bearing a peculiar sort of apples which 
make a very durable cider and is known in Pennsylvania by 
the name of Indian apple; it is thought that these are native 

of this country. Some part of these grounds are cover; 
with the small dutch white clover and it is very remarkable 
that if you clear any spot of ground ever so far from the sea 
or any European settlement, this grass will start up oj 
itself; whence can its seed proceed from? 

Soon after my return from this last excursion began the 
great contest between the Mother Country and this [the 
Revolution]. It spread among the lower class like an epidemy 
of the mind which reach’d far and near, as you well know. 
It soon swallow’d up every inferior contest, silenced ever 
other dispute, and presented the people of Susquehanna with 
the pleasing hopes of their own never being decided by 
Great Britain. These solitary farmers, like all the rest of 
the inhabitants of this country, rapidly launch’d forth into 
all the intricate mazes of this grand quarrel, as their inclina- 
tions, preposessions, and prejudices led them. A fatal era’ 
which has since disseminated among them the most horrid 
poison, which has torn them with intestine divisions, and 
has brought on that languor, that internal weakness, that 
suspension of industry, and the total destruction of their 


noble beginning. 


*The particular fatality to which Crévecoeur here refers is the Wyoming 
Massacre, which took place in 1778, when the settlements in the Wyo- 
ming Valley were devastated by a force of Tories and Indians. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
THE QUEEN OF THE BLUES 


Mrs. Monracu: HER LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS FROM 1762 TO 1800, 
edited by ReGtnaLD Buiunt, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


FuzaspeTH Monracu has been, from the first, a very lucky 
woman. In her lifetime wealth and fame were poured into her lap 
in full measure, and since her death her reputation has survived 
that of many of her contemporaries who were of more conspicuous 
talent and more respectable achievement. Even the nickname 
“bluestocking” has helped to immortalize her. “She is,” said 
Samuel Johnson, “Queen of the Blues,” and the name, which has 
caught the public fancy, like Bonny Prince Charlie’s and High- 
land Mary’s, serves better than her career as a patron of letters 
or her “Essay on Shakespeare”’ to keep her fame alive. 

She reigned over one of the finest drawing-rooms in London, 
to which she could summon everyone worth knowing in the 
island, and she believed that she thus touched its literary life at 
many points; but it may be doubted whether she touched it to 
finer issues, or indeed to any issue of importance whatever. 

“We have lived much with the wisest,” she wrote to charming 
Mrs. Vesey (who was second in command in the Female Acad- 
emy), “the best, and most celebrated men of our Times, and with 
some of the best, most accomplished, and most learned Women 
of any times.” In this there was no exaggeration. Mrs. Montagu 
and Mrs. Vesey had so lived. But for any adequate result of it all, 
such, for example, as the “ Diary” of Fanny Burney, the reader of 
Mrs. Montagu’s letters will search in vain. The two volumes which 
Mr. Blunt has recently created out of the papers bequeathed him 
by Mrs. Montagu’s great-grand-niece, Emily Climenson, may be 
read with much pleasure, for the editor misses no opportunity to 
illumine his pages with a famous name; but they will convince 
nobody that Mrs. Montagu was a great woman. The book is 
of permanent value because of the large amount of evidence which 
it contains respecting an important period in English history and 
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literature. Its appearance has been eagerly awaited for more thay 
a decade, and its publication makes waste-paper of what ha, 
hitherto been written of the bluestockings — it was never of myc! 
value — for here are letters of Mrs. Vesey (of whose writing y; 
have had but few specimens); here is the story of Sterne’s relation; 
with his “cosin” Montagu, the account of the “Queen’s” recep. 
tion in the salons of Paris, and other material of use to the literan 
historian. But of independent value as literature nothing is to by 
found; nor indeed was anything to be expected. Mrs. Montag, 
had cultivation and a certain measure of good taste and judgment, 
but nothing deeper. Her critical powers may be gauged by the 
fact that she considered Beattie and Lord Lyttelton to be grea: 
poets. She bestowed her patronage in the kindliest ways, but 
without notable results. She accepted a critical position above 
Voltaire and Johnson, which was thrust upon her by the critical 
puppets of her day, with modesty but with no genuine sense of it; 
preposterousness. 

In all this there is nothing that deserves the lash of the critic, 
but, on the other hand, it cannot evoke much enthusiasm or justify 
much praise; for it reveals the spectacle of limited ability exalted 
to a splendid position which it cannot adorn. But of any unfitness 
for the blue throne Mrs. Montagu was happily unconscious. She 
assumed the grand manner with ease, and had no more doubt 
regarding her powers or her affairs than she had about King 
George the Third. Perhaps that is why she fares so ill to-day. She 
was assailed by no doubts regarding the established order or the 
state of life (being that of great affluence) to which it had please: 
the God of the British to call her. She never distrusted her attitude 
to the American colonies or the miners of the North or the mobs 
of 1780, or Dr. Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” or the ladies of the 
French capital. Was not the House of Hanover in the saddle, anc 
the Protestant religion by law established? 4, mes amis, la vi 
n'est pas si dure! 

But the lady shall have the last word. Here is a morsel from her 
correspondence with Miss Carter in that year of grace, 1777 

“Many of the Americans are descended from Ancestors wh 
fled from settled government and established religion to fullov 
their wayward fancies; to these have been added a motley crew 
of Bankrupts, of offenders of all kinds, of schemers and visionary 
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adventurers, or desultery [sic] wanderers. No general resemblance 
of character, no general object of pursuit, no traditional opinions 
or habits, if I may be allowed the expression, established any 
uniformity of conduct. Many causes of adhesion and cohesion were 
wanting in the community. Considered therefore in a Social view 
they were not in good training.” 

Cuauncey B. TINKER 


FOUR POETS 

Dinc Done Bett, by WALTER DE LA Mare, J. A. Knopf. 

Secrets, dy W. H. Davies, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

HetioporA AND OTHER Poems, dy H. D., Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue SLEEPING Beauty, dy Epirx Sitwe tt, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Face a reviewer with four volumes of verse having nothing 
in common but their dates of publication, and he will point out to 
you four instances of a modern tendency. Even if it is merely the 
tendency of one book to be better than another. Occasionally, 
however, the facts are too much for him. Here, for instance, are 
books by de la Mare, Davies, H. D., and Edith Sitwell. Two men 
and two women. Two older and well-known poets; two younger 
and well-known poets. A master of the art of verse, a “Nature 
poet” — the title is his own — an Imagist, one of the gods of 
Chelsea. No imaginable skeleton would support them all, no 
school would contain more than two of them, and no order of 
merit would be fair to any of them. Only one generalization I can 
think of would apply to them all, and even that would not apply 
toall equally. It is true, that is to say, that not one of these poets is 
a “modern” in the strict, and perhaps (at the date of publication 
hereof) already antedated, sense of the word. But de la Mare is 
artist enough to make his own chronologies, Davies is so little an 
artist as to be unaccountable to time, H. D. has withdrawn into 
the eternity of Greece, and Edith Sitwell has fought valiantly 
through the entire revolution only to find herself a royalist at 
heart at the end of it. 

And yet from the point of view of the hypothetical critic 
of contemporary verse, Edith Sitwell’s book is the most arresting 
of these four. 

Mr. de la Mare’s “Ding Dong Bell” is made up of three short 
stories which, approaching poetry themselves in their intensity 
and sensuousness, serve as matrices for short lyrics in the form and 
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manner of the country grave-yard epitaph. Perhaps the book js 
best described in terms of the “Spoon River Anthology,” which 
it in no way resembles unless it be a resemblance that this or 
something like it is the book Masters did not write. The “Spoon 
River Anthology” is a book of death. This is rather a book of 
mortality. The difference is the difference between satire, however 
earnest, and poetry. 

Mr. de la Mare has a power which his detractors (there are such 
would attribute to a kind of rhythmic legerdemain, of driving a 
poem on into the silence which succeeds itself. Mallarmé had the 
same power. But Mallarmé, with a very different mind, used his 
power to suggest meanings for which no speech, either of word or 
silence, exists. De la Mare is not concerned with that world. 
He never exchanges the réle of poet for that of Pythoness. He 
never permits himself the giddy and vertiginous fall from art to 
inspiration. His poetry is the crystallization into sensuous forms 
of the kind of experience most poets are compelled to indicate 
with an exclamation or adumbrate in a five act tragedy. Those 
who read his “ Peacock Pie” with the realization of what they were 
reading, will remember, among other poems in that book of 
“poems for children,” the “Song of the Mad Prince” with its 
terrible and unforgettable beauty. They will remember into what 
troubled darkness that troubled bubble broke. 

There is the same accent in this later book, the same mad 
prince, the same dark figure that has peered into other graves than 
that at Elsinore, the same wry laughter: 

This quiet mound beneath 
Lies Corporal Pym. 

He had no fear of death; 
Nor Death of him. 


And a question older even than Prince Hamlet's time: 


“Ts that John Simpson?” 
“Ay, it be.” 

“What was thy age, John?” 
“Eighty-three.” 

“‘Was’t happy in life, John?” 
“Life is vain.” 

“What then of death, friend?” 
“Ask again.” 
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“Ding Dong Bell” is perhaps not a book which the author him- 
lf takes very seriously. It does not contain his best work. But it 
has this distinction, that it is one of the few books of human 
mortality which leave to death its only anodyne, the tragedy of 
dying. 

“Mr. Davies’s “Secrets” is completely described not by its title 
but by its author’s name. Davies found himself when he found his 
vocation, and he has changed as little as his public have wanted 
him to change. He claims membership in the long and honorable 
line of British Nature poets and no one, friend or (if he have them) 
enemy, could deny his claim. But the line itself is a sufficiently 
curious phenomenon. At least in its present generation. British 
Nature, it would seem, has never gotten over Wordsworth. She 
remains simple and instructive, the haunt of solitude, the retreat 
from humanity. She is an idea evoked by a tree, a rainbow, a 
dower. She is neither ourselves nor the world outside of ourselves 
but a particular turning in the world outside which poets, some 
poets, and a few children are able to take. She is, in other words, so 
diferent from the universe which the modern imagination con- 
ceives that she has for us no reality. 

We have a way, in our quasi-scientific speculations, of keeping 
our eyes fixed under sod — though not for oblivion nor altogether 
for love’s sake. And in so doing we may miss the green leaf and the 
bough. And we may, consequently, feel a certain reverence in the 
presence of the man who still sees them, a certain relief and ease. 
But we can no longer believe in the world he shows us. 

Fortunately, however, belief has nothing to do with poetry. 
\nd Davies is a poet. He is capable of experience. He can think 
sensuously. These poems are filled with things seen rather than 
with the little, accurate, empty images which are the contempo- 
rary substitute for sight: 


The bird, that shakes a cold, wet wing, 
Chatters with ecstasy. 


Our honest cows, that turn those meadows white 
With mushrooms, where they passed a summer’s night. 


(nd if his universe is an English garden with the name tags tied 
to the rose bushes and the sun caught in the oak leaves “no bigger 
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than a star,” at least it is not necessary to go in and bolt the garden 
gate behind you in order to feel his poetry. : 

H. D. (Mrs. Richard Aldington) is the one American in this 
group. That is to say, though now an Englishwoman and though 
long a citizen of ancient Athens, she was born and educated jn 
America and is still claimed for the American anthologies. Her 
position in Anglo-American poetry, if not in the first rank (first in 
relation to whom?) is extraordinarily sure. Now that Amy Lowell 
has shown the true nature of her power in “Legends,” H. D. 
remains the type of the Imagist poet. And with the rapid develop. 
ment of free verse rhythms in the hands of Cummings and Mari- 
anne Moore, H. D.’s free verse has been left in the Liberal- 
Conservative benches to which we Anglo-Saxons look with such 
respect. It has become a principle of contemporary criticism that 
her rhythms are sure and beautiful and just, and a dogma that 
her power of clean and delicate workmanship is unsurpassed. 

Neither of these judgments will be disturbed by the reader of 
“Heliodora.” But in spite of his admiration for the book, he may 
find himself reverting, in his consideration of its qualities, to 
certain questions which have long ceased to be questions in any 
well-informed mind. For one thing, understanding enthusiastically 
why such a poet as Cummings should prefer non-metrical forms, 
he may well ask himself why anyone who desires the effects H. D. 
desires should attempt to secure them upon the single-stringed 
instrument of the “free cadence” when he has at hand the four- 
stringed fiddle and the double bass. And the question is made 
difficult to answer by the fact that H. D., at her rhythmic best, is 
driven to the edge of metre and beyond it. Only the printer saves 
her from herself. It would be instructive in this connection to 
compare the poetry of Elinor Wylie, a finer poet but not so gifted 
a rhythmist, with the poetry of H. D. In purpose the two are not 
unlike. But in accomplishment the simple and tightly driven 
metres of Elinor Wylie give her verse background, perspective, 
depth, which H. D. simply fails to achieve. 

A second question — or rather reservation — is addressed to 
H. D.’s use of the Greek tradition. Her critics have been delighted 
to find that, though she draws from Greek sources, her thoughts 
modern and her own. Which is, in chief, a platitude, and for the 
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rest not true. That is to say, a difference between H. D. and 
Ronsard is that whereas Ronsard pillaged the Greeks for forms 
‘1 which he could cool his characteristically sixteenth-century 
sentiments, H. D. has gone to the Greeks for a point of view, a 
way of looking at things, a way of feeling. Whence the excellence 

{her translations. Boileau’s “‘sa muse en francois parlant grec et 
atin,” unjust to Ronsard, would be equally unjust to H. D. 
But in a certain sense of the word it is the Greek in H. D. which 
vives her work its distinction and its impersonality and — it 
must be added — its remoteness. The Greek and her strange 
insensibility to touch. Eyes she has and can use them, but fingers 
she simply does not possess. Read, for example, her justly praised 
“Oread,” which is here published: 


Whirl up, sea — 

whirl your pointed pines, 
splash your great pines 

on our rocks, 

hurl your green over us, 

cover us with your pools of fir. 


Recognize its beauty of sound. Recognize the justness of its 
imagery to the mountain experience of the speaker and the art 
therein involved. But confine yourself to eye and ear and recogni- 
tion of art or you will lose the poem in a grotesque. The same reli- 
ance upon eye and ear characterizes the book. And yet the book 
contains work so beautiful that one would almost give up for it 
the third, the essentially poetic, sense. 

There remains Edith Sitwell’s “The Sleeping Beauty” of which 
there is much too much to be said for the space here available. I 
can only make without supporting proofs certain allegations 
which will remain allegations until proved. As, first, that this 
poem is one of the most interesting publications of the last two 
years in its bearing upon the probable future development of 
what is perennially called the “new movement” in poetry. I do 
not refer merely to the implicit and explicit evidence of the 
influence of T. S. Eliot, though the influence of Eliot is probably 
the determining factor in that development. Eliot, a much greater 
poet, is like Malherbe in his power as critic to enunciate indirectly 
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his practice as poet. And like Malherbe, he has not only the abilix 
but the will to create a school. I refer rather to the technique, or 
better the technical intention, of this piece. Since, or perhaps 
before, the “ Plain-Chant” of Cocteau, it has been apparent that 
the next turn in the lane of technical experiment would lead, or 
had led, towards simplification, towards the use of regular, of 
artificial patterns, towards a formalism which, though approaching 
an older practice, would not be reactionary essounn arrived at by 
means of revolt. As Cocteau has put it, “les infidelités a la rime. 
aux régles fixes pour d’autres régles intuitives nous raménent 3 
la régle fixe et a la rime avec un scrupule nouveau.” 

“The Sleeping Beauty” is an instance. It is based on four and 
five beat couplets rhyming in full flat rhymes. It is frankly poetic, 
Its similes begin with “like” and “as.” It repeats crystallized 
words and phrases as themes — the word “fruit” is the /eitmoti/ 
of its metaphor — to the point of stiffness. It has pictures from 
pictures, images from books. The whole poem is a work of artifice, 
of careful formality, of intended beauty. But the “scrupule 
nouveau” is there. The language of the poem at its most conver- 
tional has a freshness as though it had been fished from the sea 
—the conventionality of coral. The forms seem newly put 
together, like European architecture originated by the Indians 
of Yucatan. The artifice is alive. Briefly the method is so mani- 
festly successful that the poem cannot fail to have enormous 
influence. And whether or not the influence is Miss Sitwell’s does 
not matter. 

It must be added however that the poem as a whole and for 
itself is not the success it should have been. It lacks the necessary 
logic of internal construction. Sections xvi to xxiv can only be 
integrated with the rest of the poem by a very considerable effort 
of imagination. It seems almost as though Miss Sitwell had relied 
upon a thematic structure for the strength which her conception 
itself should have given. And much as one may admire her power 
of poetizing, one is left with the wish that that power were allev'- 
ated by a power of statement. There remains, even after three 
readings of the book, a question whether the beauty of the frag- 
ments is great enough to compensate for the collapse of the edifice. 


ARCHIBALD MACcLEISH 
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CLASSICAL HISTORY FOR MODERN READERS 


Lorsp CiassicaAL Liprary: Heroportus, ¢ vols.; Potysius (6 vols.) 
I-11; THUCYDIDES, ¢ vols.; XENOPHON, 7 vols.; Livy (73 vols.) 1-111; 
Sattust; Scrrprores HistoriaE AvucustTaE (¢ vols.) 1; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

BroADWAY TRANSLATIONS: Suetonius, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Greek HistortcaL THoucut, dy Arnotp J. Toynses, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Ir is with some diffidence that one endeavors to consider the 
appraisal of such works as these at this stage in the development 
of the world. It is difficult to see why the publishers have just now 
taken occasion to issue new editions of them; or to see what good 
purpose can be served by their publication at this precise moment. 
In the main they are militaristic in the highest degree; so much so 
that the Greek histories, in particular, record first the war between 
the Persians and the Greeks; then the struggle between the 
Athenians and the Spartans; and finally, and worst of all, the 
well-deserved sufferings of a wholly gratuitous expedition of 
mercenaries interfering in a quarrel not their own in a strange 
land. The Roman historians are little, if any, better; for a very 
considerable part of their narratives is taken up with the same 
kind of matter, and infused with the same spirit, as that of the 
Greek writers. 

Moreover, they express in the most accentuated form all those 
motives of so-called patriotism, that ineffable sense of superiority 
of Greek or Roman over the other peoples of the earth, which 
lead inevitably to conflict. They elevate mere courage, skill in 
arms, self-sacrifice, and those other qualities which have always 
been the chief stock in trade of the nationalistic and militaristic 
writers, as the greatest of virtues. They ignore the qualities of 
universal brotherhood of man, of equality and fraternity, of 
pacifism, and world citizenship. They have little social history in 
their pages. We do not learn from them much of the cost of living, 
the highly important matter of vital statistics, by which civiliza- 
tion must be judged, nor, indeed, many of those matters which 
have to do with the most important of all considerations among 
most modern historians, the economic condition of the peoples 
whose history they profess to chronicle. 

Moreover, they ignore one of the cardinal principles of modern 
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historical writing. They are not impartial. They are, indeed, fo; 
the most part, hopelessly prejudiced, even partisan, in many of 
their positions. Finally, and worst of all, perhaps, they are prone 
to consider that, even where there are two sides to a question, 
one side is wrong. 

Perhaps the heaviest charge, however, from a scholarly stand. 
point, remains. Despite their often highly controversial state. 
ments, these authors have inserted absolutely no footnotes to 
support their statements and opinions. Thucydides in particular 
interpolates numerous and frequently apochryphal speeches which 
it is obvious not only that he could not have heard himself, but 
that he could probably not produce evidence to prove that they 
had ever been delivered at all, least of all in such form as here 
presented. It is true that Xenophon accompanied the expedition 
whose adventures he records with such minute and even meticulous 
detail as to parasangs travelled, but would it not be more to the 
purpose to produce some of the diplomatic documents, the orders 
and reports to support his statements? Herodotus, again, asserts 
that he travelled widely and set down the stories which were told 
to him; but beyond his own word he seldom gives definite authori- 
ties. When he does, he often quotes, without documentary 
evidence, the words of men who, he tells us, were either dead, or 
inaccessible, or even anonymous, and whose testimony could 
not, therefore, be checked up even by his contemporaries. He 
even hints at stories which he cannot tell — the most irritating of 
all devices — while his tale of unsifted rumor and hearsay evidence 
is almost endless. Even Livy, who, living at a later time, one might 
think would have adopted a better method, provides a farrago of 
mythological collections which it is difficult to take seriously. 

But if there seems little excuse for offering such works to the 
intelligent twentieth-century reader as historical literature, there 
would seem less excuse for offering them to children as text-books. 
To be really successful, a text-book, as is well-known, must have 
a certain element of dulness. It should not distract attention from 
the facts which it adduces by allowing the student an opportunity 
to exercise qualities outside of his memory. But these books make 
the mistake of continually stimulating the imagination, even the 
thinking powers of their readers. They devote an inordinate 
amount of space to insignificant details of all sorts, to stories, 
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philosophical reflections, even to that now most happily banned 
‘dea of inserting character sketches which make the personages 
‘ntroduced seem to have been once alive. They thus divert the 
mind of the reader into channels where the serious student has 
10 business to wander, into digressions, even divagations, from 
-he narrative of facts. They are — one says it regretfully — pos- 
sessed of that most unfortunate of all qualities which can be 
attributed to historical writing nowadays — they are positively 
interesting. And that means, by natural consequence, that they 
cannot be true; since truth, it is well-known, is difficult or im- 
possible to present in interesting form. 

Finally they are not new. It has been many years since the first 
editions of these works appeared; and neither the authors, their 
successors, nor the publishers, have seen fit to revise and modernize 
these volumes, nor bring them up to date, much less abreast of 
the most recent achievements of scholarship. They are still 
virtually as they were written. They are as much out of date from 
a scholarly standpoint as they were fifty years ago; and there 
seems little hope now that this defect can or will ever be corrected. 
Yet since they first appeared an enormous amount of new material 
relating to the subjects which they profess to treat has been un- 
earthed. It is not too much to say that our knowledge of them has 
been revolutionized. And even though the authors themselves 
are no longer in a position to improve their work by the contribu- 
tions of later investigators, it might seem that either the editors 
or the publishers of these voluines should correct the text so that 
now obsolete statements of facts and opinions might not be 
thus perpetuated, to the darkening of the intelligence and the 
views of the oncoming generation, that they, at least, shall be 
reed from the fetters of old, and — one may say it advisedly — 
the wicked errors of the bad old past. It is high time — as we have 
seen in our own experience — that history shall be re-written in 
the light of our new and greater knowledge and vision; and that 
these ideas shall be allowed to perish in the oblivion which they 
merit, 

How, then, can we explain the fact that, after so many years, 
and so many editions of these books, they are now revived? The 
explanation is curiously simple. It is that in the minds of some 
among us they are still the greatest of all histories ever written; 
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that they are an imperishable monument to the genius of the 
human race; that they are not merely an account of various events 
in the past, true or false as the case may be, but that they are 
landmarks in the literature of the world. There are, indeed, stil 
among us some who believe that the story of great struggles is the 
chief theme of history, and that no great history has ever had any 
other theme. There are still those who believe that conflict, of 
whatever sort, is still the greatest motive in human life. There are 
still those who believe in great men and great thoughts and 
great actions as moving forces in civilization, no less, perhaps 
more, than the passive unthinking materialism of millions of 
nonentities. 

And so long as there are men like these left in the world; s0 
long as there are any thrilled by adventure; so long as there are 
any stirred by thoughts and actions greater than the daily round 
of getting bread and circuses; so long as strength and courage 
and intelligence live among us; so long as any men are moved by 
interest in dim and far-off things; so long, in fact, as any remain 
who have something outside themselves and their daily round of 
material comfort in which they find their inspiration, so long will 
such histories as these be a part of their heritage. When Herodotus 
and Plutarch no longer interest anyone, it will be time to roll up 
the scroll. 

Wipur C. Asporrt 


A DUTCH WRITER IN JAVA 


Istanp-Inp1a, 4y Aucusta DE Wit, Yale University Press. 


We enter Augusta de Wit’s gorgeous book “Island-India”’ to the 
sound of the flutes and drums that welcomed Cornelius de Hout- 
man’s fleet to the Moluccan Seas. Indeed, music is one of the 
several frequently reappearing elements, which accompany us 
through the six themes comprising this volume. It is a book in 
which are woven together realistically so many elements and 
qualities that we cannot but think of it as many-dimensional. 
In the introduction Emily James Putnam refers to these writings 
as “sketches.” Only one or two would we call stories; and only 
to the shorter ones could we apply the Greek “‘mime”’: but 1s not 
“sketches” inadequate? Literary terminology seems lacking 1" 
a name appropriate to these important contributions. 
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One of the stories is “The Three Women in the Sacred Grove.” 
It is laid near Sangean, Java. In it romance and realism are united 
and vividly dipicted. The grove is a haunted one, held sacred to 
the memory of a prince, who became a saintly hermit. Flashin 
fom shadow to sunlight we glimpse the life of dusky folk in forest 
hamlets and open plains, or jungle animals, tropical flowers, 
butterflies, and singing doves; we see in her quiet home the expert 
maker of batiks, and through all we are moved by the tragedies of 
wo women, whose lives finally meet at the tomb of the Saint. 
The happiness which they find there is for a moment imperilled 
by a matter-of-fact Dutchman, but is saved by the understanding 
intercession of his wife. Following this are two of the writings we 
may call mimes, dealing with the tragedy of alien rule in Java, 
and imposition of foreign custom over those rites held most sacred. 
Here the scenes occur at sea. A third and happy one is called 
“Ships Dancing.” The author comprehends significant details so 
well that they remain with us like our own memories. Who can 
forget the scene of the little fawn playing with a tiger cub, as it is 
described in “The Hunter”? In “The Vigil by the Bridge,” which 
completes the volume, Miss de Wit displays her greatest powers. 
Here even more than previously a complicated design is held 
together with remarkable ability. We are present at a great 
meeting, of peoples from mountain and plain, as symbolical and 
arranged as a Wagnerian opera, yet these peoples and their 
problems are of to-day, realistically seen. 

The art of Miss de Wit will seem to many to be chiefly pictorial. 
Some painters maintain that the essential elements which woman 
expresses in art are decorative, and “Island-India” tends to con- 
frm that theory. Though it is distinguished in other qualities, 
a decorative one seems to be emphasized. All who read these writ- 
ings cannot fail to be impressed by the clarity of the pictures, and 
their fulness of design and color. But it is a kind of decorative 
handling which is realistic at the same time (as with Brangwyn 
among painters), and in addition, the author undoubtedly uses 
her art for moral purpose. We must admit that she creates a world, 
and one very much alive. Yet rich, powerful, and original as is her 
literary technique, real and colorful as are her decorative creations, 
we cannot feel that her vision or her sentiment is marked by 
originality. If we think of what Gauguin gave to similar subjects, 
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either in his paintings or in “Noa Noa,” this lack of originality 
is evident. When Miss de Wit’s art is compared to the batik 
worker’s, we must demur. The latter seems to us indicative of jys; 
what her work never is. She is never naive, never limits her color, 
never leaves her symbols to speak for themselves. Her work js 
Western, familiar in sentiment, and even in her briefest writings 
there is great fulness of expression. As we associate with the book 
richness of color, fulness of form, and intricacy of design, we are 
surprised to find that the eleven illustrations by Jan Ten Klooster 
accompanying the text are so meagre and inadequate. 

In the introduction it is questioned “whether such a study of 
the brown man’s soul has ever been made by a white.” We cannot 
believe that Miss de Wit would countenance such a claim. Her 
people move as in a vast pageant. Rarely are they seen at close 
range. There is remarkable psychological knowledge at all times, 
but it is the psychology of a situation rather than of an individual. 
Those who have lived in the Orient, as Miss de Wit has, are the 
last to claim such understanding of its individuals, and she would 
not, we think, speak of “keeping us at the brown man’s point of 
view.” We must let the brown man write for himself. And when 
he does, not knowing the background of our experience, with which 
we must interpret him and compare his country, could he speak 
to us in a way that we should understand as well? 

It is not too much to say that “Island-India” is one of the lov- 
liest books we have seen among the rapidly increasing literature 
treating of those lands. It is more than that, for its artistic merits 
are so great that it stands as an important and beautiful contribu- 


tion to literature apart from its local interest. 
E. H. Brewster 


THEORIES OF EVOLUTION 


THE Evo.ution AND Procress oF MANKIND, dy HERMANN KLaatscs, 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tue Ractat History or Man, dy Roxanp B. Dixon, Charles Scrii- 
ner’s Sons. 


Tue author of “The Evolution and Progress of Mankind,” who 
was professor of anatomy, anthropology, and ethnology at Bres- 
lau University, died in 1916 at the early age of fifty-seven. 
His greatest achievement was the collection in Australia of much 
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-iceless material representing the skeletal anatomy and eth- 
nology of the Australian aboriginals, who are by common con- 
sent regarded as among the most primitive of all surviving races 

of mankind. 

Some of Klaatsch’s leading ideas regarding the evolution of 
man, as expressed in this work and elsewhere, were as follows: 
al] of the existing anthropoid apes are specialized in various direc- 
tions away from the primitive condition of their remote ancestors 
who, in turn, were related to the ancestors of mankind; man re- 
‘ains many primitive features that have been lost by the apes; 
the human and the ape groups separated from each other at an 
extremely early time, the former becoming more adapted for life 
on the ground, the latter becoming highly specialized for life in 
the trees; the separation took place during the early part of the 
Tertiary Period and at a point far down on the stem of the Pri- 
mates, about where it joins the great branches leading to the 
ungulates, or hoofed mammals, and the carnivores. Klaatsch also 
held that mankind as we know it originated from two widely dif- 
ferent groups: a western group represented by the negro and 
Neanderthal races and remotely related to the African anthro- 
poid apes (the gorilla and the chimpanzee); and an eastern group 
represented by the Aurignacian race and by the Austral-Cauca- 
sian branch, remotely related to the Asiatic anthropoids (the gib- 
bon and orang.) The Malays and Mongoloids he regarded as a 
side branch of the Austral-Caucasian group; and he believed that 
the Cr6é-Magnon, Predmost, and other prehistoric races of Europe 
arose mostly through the crossing of the eastern and western 
stocks after the former came into Europe from Asia. 

It is, of course, impossible to give within the limits of a brief 
review an adequate discussion of Klaatsch’s ideas as to the origin 
of man as above set forth. But it may be stated that there is strong 
evidence for the conclusion that the separation of man and the 
anthropoids did not take place at the very base of the Primate 
stock, as Klaatsch supposed, but long after the lemurs, the South 
American, and the Old World monkeys had become established as 
separate branches. The gorilla, it is true, is the negroid among the 
anthropoids, while the orang corresponds to the flat-faced, yellow- 
skinned Malay; but as Sir Arthur Keith has shown, this by no 
means indicates special relationships but only a similar mode of 
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functioning of the endocrine glands, which in the anthropoids 
exhibit the same range of effects upon the pigment and othe; 
features as they do in mankind. 

Klaatsch’s book is likely to have a wide popular appeal because 
it is very clearly and simply written and because it will be de. 
nounced as immoral and degrading by the Fundamentalists ang 
their allies, but as a serious contribution to the science of anthro. 
pology one would not care to predict for it a very long life. 

If mankind consisted only of typical negroes, Mongolians, and 
blond, long-headed whites, without any intermediate forms, the 
classification of human races would long since have become an ac- 
complished fact. But the world abounds in innumerable human 
beings of intermediate or mixed characters and as to each of 
these the question may be asked: is this mixture and blending of 
characters due to the crossing of different races, or is it due to the 
instability or variability of such factors as skin color, hair form, 
shape of skull, and width of nose? And further, when the bearers 
of two opposite characters are crossed, do the majority of the 
offspring of the second and subsequent generations show truly 
intermediate conditions, or do the majority tend to segregate into 
one or the other of the parental types as in pure Mendelian in- 
heritance? 

In his book on “The Racial History of Man” Professor Dixon 
argues that the characteristics which he has selected as a basis of 
classification are probably not subject to direct Mendelian inheri- 
tance, that the existence of intermediate types as a rule is the result 
of the crossing of extreme types; also that the extreme types have 
been shown to have an amazing stability, resisting the variable 
effects of different environments through thousands of years. 
These theses, upon the validity of which Dixon’s analyses of racial 
history rest, have been disputed by Professor Boas of Columbia 
University, who holds that mankind exhibits the same kind of 
variability as do the domesticated animals, and that head form 's 
modified by environmental influences. He and other eminent an- 
thropologists severely criticise Dixon’s handling of the data and re- 
ject his conclusions as not proved and highly improbable. 

But what are Professor Dixon’s methods, and what are his main 
conclusions? After careful consideration of the many characters 
that have been used in classifying human races he selects three 
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which are in his opinion the most useful and for which there are 
fairly accurate data upon the living and the dead. These are: the 
width of the cranium expressed as a percentage of its length, the 
height of the skull expressed as a percentage of its length, and the 
width of the nose as a percentage of its height. 

A given skull of an Australian aboriginal may be long, low, and 
broad-nosed. All skulls exhibiting this combination, no matter 
what part of the world they may come from, are designated as 
belonging to the “ Proto-Australoid” type. Again, a certain Swiss 
skull may be broad, high, and broad-nosed, and all skulls of simi- 
lar proportions are referred to the “Pale-Alpine” type. There are 
eight of these fundamental or extreme types, which have in them 
no intermediate characters, and nineteen “blends,” which are as- 
sumed to be derived from the crossing of the fundamental types. 

Using this system, Professor Dixon with great labor and indus- 
try has measured skulls from all parts of the world and has sifted 
and analyzed the available measurements recorded in the vast 
literature of anthropology. His book consists chiefly of a system- 
atic analysis of the population of each continent in terms of his 
eight primary types. 

It is a good deal of a shock to the reader who is already familiar 
with earlier classification of human races to find Professor Dixon 
classing under the same head, the Pale-Alpine, certain Swiss with 
short, high skulls and wide noses (but also with white skins), and 
the woolly-haired pygmy negritos of the Philippine Islands. But 
this is precisely the result established if we admit that skulls from 
widely different parts of the world which agree in the three selected 
indices are necessarily related. 

If we compare any one of his eight fundamental types with the 
remaining seven, we find that from only one of them does it differ 
in all three characters; from the others it differs either in one or in 
two characters. Is it equally distant in origin from all of the others? 
Or is it more nearly related to those with which it agrees in two 
characters? Also, are all three characters (relative head breadth, 
head height, and nose breadth) of equal stability at all times? In 
brief, Professor Dixon’s whole analysis assumes a permanently 
static condition, which is virtually a denial of human evolution 
since Paleolithic times. 

The students of the endocrine glands are showing how a change 
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in the pituitary gland will alter the proportions of the face, deepen. 
ing it and causing the nose to become long and thin. The bulldog 
with its round short head and flattened nose has undoubtedly been 
derived from long-headed dogs. All the evidence indicates that the 
ductless glands are subject to heritable variations (mutations) 
At the very time when the glandular mechanism of the evolutioy 
of head and nose form is being revealed, why fall back on a pre. 
Darwinian concept of the indefinite stability of these characters? 
But whatever may be the final verdict upon his ingenioys 
methods of analysis, Professor Dixon has produced a book which 
will be the storm centre in physical anthropology for many years 
to come. And all who are interested in the racial history of man- 
kind will be grateful to him for his vast labors, for his clear exposi- 
tion, for the beautiful portraits of human faces that adorn his 
book, and for the extensive bibliography of original sources. 
Wiuram K. Grecory 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Tue Srory or A Great ScHootmastTER, dy H. G. WELLS, Macmillan 
Co. 
THE CHALLENGE OF YouTH, Sy ALFRED E. Stearns, W. A. Wilde Co. 


Ir is interesting to compare the life purpose of a great English 
headmaster as related by a strong admirer, with the plea of an 
American headmaster, a plea which reveals his life purpose. 

In his “Story of a Great Schoolmaster” Mr. Wells is so eulogis- 
tic in speaking of Frederick W. Sanderson, whom he calls “the 
greatest man I have ever known with any degree of intimacy,” 
that we are at times doubtful as to whether or not the character 
of this crusader for co-operation is a bit overdrawn. We hope not, 
for on finishing this book we have an impression of a great warrior, 
a fighter for the future. “More and more does he see the school,’ 
writes Mr. Wells, “not as a training ground of smart men for the 
world that is, but as a preliminary model of the world that is to 
be.”’ In these vivid pages on the Headmaster of Oundle we see an¢ 
feel a man unaided, opposed by jealousy, tradition, and spiritua! 
wickedness in high places, raise a small, rundown and, we feel, 
dirty grammar school to one of the greatest public schools, if not 
the greatest, in England. And more than that, if we can believe 
Mr. Wells, this was done by a new principle in education: co-opera- 
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ion. Instead of each boy working for himself with woe to the 
hindermost, Sanderson made use of the group system where the 
work of the class would be pooled out to groups of boys, and 
where each group would help the other in the attainment of the 
whole. “The school was to be no longer an arena but a guild. A 
community of co-workers and no competition; that was the idea.” 

In Mr. Wells’s opinion another contribution that Sanderson 
made to life was the realization that the creative instinct in men 
was so throttled by competition and acquisition engendered by 
the present social and industrial conditions that the human waste 
was enormous. This evil he felt could only be blotted out by en- 
couraging the creative instinct in man and by co-operation. 
“Schools should send boys out into the industrial world whose aim 
should be to study these tragedies, and by experiments, by new 
inventions, by organization, try we may hope, by some of their 
own school experience, to alleviate the disease. To my mind this 
is the supreme aim of schools in this new era.” Such was the aim of 
Sanderson. Mr. Wells’s biography attempts to show how the 
schoolmaster carried this idea into every department of life. 

Sanderson may have achieved the miracle, but it is hard not to 
doubt. We should like Mr. Wells to give some proof of the results 
of this teaching; we should like to have some record of the success 
of these Oundle boys at the universities, to be told how far the 
principles imbibed at Oundle were carried out by them in after 
life and what success followed their efforts. It may be that the 
competitive element in school life and in the world is harmful and 
bad, as Mr. Wells contends, but we should be distressed to see it 
disappear suddenly, and if this crusader for co-operation is right, 
we feel that he is far ahead of his time and that such a radical 
change in educational methods will take years to accomplish. 

In contradistinction to this effort of Headmaster Sanderson to 
put into effect a new method of education in a country hard 
bound by conservatism and by loyalty to a state church in things 
scholastical, we find Mr. Stearns bemoaning the fact that our 
country, in seeking a panacea for old-fashioned methods, is over- 
tun by the “teachings of modern pedagogy and the theories so 
fampant in modern school life.” “Our public schools,” writes Mr. 
Stearns, “have become almost experiment stations for testing 
these absurd nostrums, and there are a growing number of private 
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schools that thrive lustily upon them.” But this statement js only 
an incident in “The Challenge of Youth.” This book is a frank 
plea of a great schoolmaster to parents and others to give the 
youth of the country a fair show. On putting down the book we 
feel that unless something is done and done immediately, the 
country is going to the dogs. Discipline has left the home. In- 
dulgence has taken the place of severity. Punishment is practically 
unknown and children are treated as mere toys. “In the home,” 
writes Mr. Stearns, “the outward manifestations of religion, at 
least, have largely disappeared.” The Bible is a closed book. The 
“movies,” the stage, modern literature, are all in league to ruin 
the morals of youth for the monetary gains of their owners and 
writers. Social conditions are so bad that one boy exclaims, on 
returning from France to America: “Mr. Stearns, I came back to 
a Sodom!” 

One is bewildered at first at the cataclysm described in “The 
Challenge of Youth” that yawns in front of us. Can it all be true? 
Are we parents altogether so foolish, and has youth fallen so low? 
We cannot altogether agree with Mr. Stearns. We feel that he is 
arguing from the particular to the general. There is no end of 
truth in his picture. Youth does seem to be at the present moment 
placed under temptations unlike any that have heretofore en- 
ticed it. We also agree that in many homes discipline is lacking, 
that the influence of tne “movies” and the stage at present is 
doubtful, but we also feel that youth is meeting the battle bravely, 
that things are not nearly so bad as the outward show would in- 
dicate, that things that used to be done in the darkness are now 
done in the light of day; that the love of truth and hatred of a 
sham, so marked in present-day youth, are carrying them through 
the battle. 

MarTuer A. Assort 


FROM SALAMIS TO JUTLAND 


Sea Power 1n Ancient History, dy Artuur M. Sueparo, Lift, 
Brown & Co. 

Tue Nava History or THE Wortp War, dy Tuomas G. FRorsinc- 
HAM, Harvard University Press. 


In the first of these volumes the author has assembled a quantity 
of material that should be of great interest to the student 0! 
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ancient history and particularly to the man with a taste for naval 
history. Taking his clue from Mahan, Mr. Shepard shows the 
important part played by navies in making the history of the 
ancient world. The value of the book lies not in any new material 
discovered or any fresh interpretation but in the assembling of 
the matter already known to the classical student and the re- 
telling of it in an agreeable and readable way. It should be wel- 
comed by every teacher of ancient history. 

One could wish, however, that some new light could have been 
thrown on the multiple-banked war galley of the Greeks and 
Romans. It is still a mystery how the oars on a quinquereme were 
arranged to prevent interference, and if one accepts the circum- 
stantial description by Athenaeus of the forty-banked ship of 
Ptolemy Philopater, the problem becomes baffling indeed. In 
this connection it might be added that the author prints a diagram 
of a quinquereme, “from an engraving,” which is rather vague 
as a source and which, if reliable, would prove that the battleship 
of the Punic wars was not a five-banked ship at all. Again, in the 
light of the recent discoveries in Knossos, one might have hoped 
for some new material on the ships and the sea power of ancient 
Crete, which does not appear. 

Of course the tendency in writing a book on any kind of “ power” 
in history is over-emphasis. Mr. Shepard wisely admits that sea 
power is only one of many factors, quoting Mahan’s own words — 
“Sea history is but one factor in the general advance and decay 
of nations which is called their history, and if sight be lost of the 
other factors to which it is so closely related, a distorted view, 
either exaggerated or the reverse, of its importance will be found.” 
Too many writers, both British and American, in their enthusiasm 
for sea power have overlooked these words from the man who made 
that phrase famous. In Rear Admiral Moffett’s foreword to this 
volume appears a good example of this exaggeration. “Mr. 
Shepard’s book,” he writes, “abounds in proofs of the fact that 
sea power since the earliest days has always affected the welfare 
of maritime nations. Those developing it gained great prominence 
and lived long. Those neglecting it suffered thereby. This should 
be taken home to our own condition among the nations of the 
world.” According to this point of view, naval strength is a sort 
ofnational Peruna, guaranteeing health and long life. As a histori- 
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cal generalization, applied either to Athens in 429 B.c. or to 
Germany in 1914 A.D. it will hardly fit the facts. 

Of the second work, Mr. Frothingham’s “Naval History of the 
World War” there is nothing to say but praise. This volume covers 
only the offensive operations of the first year, but it is easily the 
best work on the subject for the general reader that has appeared 
in either England or America. Mr. Frothingham makes clear the 
tremendous importance of controlling the sea in the war, but he 
views the story of what was done with a clear, judicial eye. He has 
the facts, but he has done better than anyone else in a sense of 
perspective — the “big masses,” as they say in a studio — and 
in the power of critical estimate. Sir Julian Corbett’s official 
history is invaluable to be sure, but as a narrative it is an arid 
wilderness of details. Sir Julian also was plainly moved by the 
desire to avoid hurting anyone’s feelings unnecessarily. Mr. 
Frothingham, on the contrary, has boiled down his materials to 
their essentials and then shown what they mean. From this 
standpoint he praises or blames Britisher or German impartially. 

Nor is he merely working over familiar material. As far as this 
reviewer is aware a clear account of what happened at the Dogger 
Bank action is told for the first time by Mr. Frothingham. Hither- 
to, even in Corbett’s history, the facts have been so befogged that 
no one knew just why it was that the German cruisers escaped. 
It is now clear that although Admiral Moore showed little initia- 
tive, the responsibility for breaking off the chase rests on none 
other than Beatty himself. It might be added that Mr. Froth- 
ingham was also the first to tell in this country the true story of 
Jutland, and it is to be hoped that his second volume, which will 
cover this much discussed battle, will be speedily forthcoming. 

Wi.uraM O. STEVENS 


THE WORLD COURT AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


INTERNATIONAL Law AND Some Current Ixustons, by Joun Bas- 
seTT Moore, Macmillan Co. 


THE utterances of no writer upon questions of international law 
and organization can count on a more immediate and intent 
hearing by all students of such subjects in this country than those 
of Professor John Bassett Moore. We have, moreover, been com- 
pelled heretofore to be satisfied with works by Professor Moore 
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on technical subjects almost exclusively, and works consisting 
in part of compilations of documentary materials. A work in which 
che author’s own reflections on some of the more general aspects 
of current problems of international relations is doubly welcome. 

The essays in this volume, as well as the documents printed 
along with them, may be of uneven interest to different readers. 
The section on “Contraband” and that on “Aircraft and Radio” 
are primarily for the student of the content of international law, 
while they contain materials for the attention of the student of 
the history and growth of the law. The titular essay, dealing with 
the binding force of international law, and the essays on “‘The 
Passion for Uniformity” and “A School of Jurisprudence”’ deal 
with jurisprudence proper, while the remainder of the book on 
international courts and conferences deals with international 
organization itself. 

The essay on the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
written as it is by a member of that supreme tribunal, is unique 
in that respect. It consists of a thorough description of the crea- 
tion, organization, and personnel of the Court, with a detailed 
account of its activities in the years 1922 and 1923. It is regret- 
table, but, of course, unavoidable, that the author’s position on 
the Court prevents him from expressing any opinions he may have 
upon its inner nature and value. His general attitude may be 
inferred from his acceptance of membership on the Court in the 
first place and from his opinion here expressed that no effort 
should be omitted to promote the submission of cases to it. 

It is refreshing and reassuring to have the mists of misconception 
and misrepresentation concerning the exact status of international 
law and the effect of the world war upon that law revealed for 
what they are worth and dispelled by clear and vigorous thoughts 
such as those expressed in the author’s discussion of this subject. 
International law has not been destroyed by the late war, any 
more than it was destroyed by the Thirty Years’ War or the more 
severe strain of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars; nor is it 
lear that this is attributable to the fact that the Allies were 
victorious rather than the Central Powers. At the same time one 
may be permitted to feel that there is reasonableness in the 
demands for a revision of some of the details of the law relating 
to the conduct of hostilities, in view of recent alterations in the 
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technical and social conditions of modern warfare. One may feel 
that further and more effective efforts to control the outbreak 
of war now offer the only remedy for the deplorable consequences 
which the author rightly feels to be inevitable if the old lines 
between combatant and non-combatant, public and private or 
military property, and neutral and enemy states are blurred o; 
obliterated by either abuse of belligerent power or formal inter. 
national action. 

Finally, one may hope that many of the personal activities to 
which Professor Moore refers so scathingly are in fact actuated 
by motives almost identical with those professed in this volume. 
Some who cry that international law has been destroyed do s0 in 
the hope of invoking action to remedy the situation thereby pro. 
duced. Some who study and even compose peace plans are very 
earnest to “pick up the beacons that light the ways of human 
progress.” The relative emphasis placed by them upon the lessons 
to be derived from a proper understanding of history seems to be 
the chief fact which distinguishes the author from these objects of 
his scorn. But complete respect for the truth of history concerning 
the means of social progress as well as complete sympathy with 
the aspirations of man for material and spiritual improvement, of 
which there is so much in these pages, might indicate that it is 
from the unsound vaporings of the popular demagogue that the 
opportunity often comes for the authentic and instructed builder 
of law and progress, such as Professor Moore, to achieve his results. 
And everyone else can hardly be as utterly ignorant and foolish 
as it sometimes appears. 

Pirman B. Porter 


TWO WOMEN IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


From Prnarores To Pouirics, dy Mrs. J. Borpven Harriman, Henry 
Holt & Co. 


My Crystat Batt, dy ExtsapetH Marsury, Boni & Liveright. 


Boru these volumes belong to the class of memoirs which derive 
their value and their charm from the confidential vivacity o! 
writers known to us in other ways and from the abundant intro- 
duction of other persons with a claim upon our interest. In both 
books there is, indeed, a riot of personalities, a Dance of Life, as it 
were, to which we shall keep time heartily, if we read —4 
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memoirs always should be read — when the heart is warm and the 
mind in tune with the human comedy. 

Mrs. Harriman recounts her manner of life in fairly systematic 
form, from the lovely pleasures of a sheltered youth in the ’nine- 
ties to the spirited part she has played in national politics. Her 
best known “public service,” as the only woman member of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Committee appointed by Mr. Wilson, 
is described in the centre of the book, following a chapter on John 
Mitchell, the Mayor of New York, to whom she gave a whole- 
hearted friendship and political support. After these come the ex- 
periences during the world war at home and abroad, including the 
Peace Conference in Paris. 

In spite of inheritance and social environment, Mrs. Harriman 
has been true to her own temperament in becoming a Democrat 
with a fervent admiration for Woodrow Wilson and his ideas. If 
she had heeded her daughter’s warning not to be partisan in her 
book we should have lost the delightful portrait of a warm- 
hearted woman, eager to believe in the greatness of a man express- 
ing ideals for the good and the happiness of the world. But in her 
strong partisanship lurks no drop of bitterness. She is able to speak 
kindly of those on another side. From the beginning to the end of 
her book move in lively and friendly array men and women of im- 
portance either politically or socially. If no distinction is made be- 
tween people who will be known in history and people who bulk 
large only in their own group and day, we have at least the 
pleasant consciousness of being in the “best society.” That side of 
our national life is portrayed by Mrs. Harriman with the fine 
simplicity and naturalness which can come only from within. That 
is why in her “‘politics” also, in spite of her sincere democracy, 
we perceive the “‘pinafore” strings of her environment. Her book 
isa consistent whole. A life-long friend, she frankly says, describes 
her as having had “‘a box seat at the America of her times.” 

Miss Marbury, on the other hand, gives the impression of hav- 
ing roamed at will from seat to seat, seeking different points of 
view with the energy and ambition of a clever woman. She and 
Mrs. Harriman appear in each other’s book as friends and co- 
workers in various women’s undertakings, and Miss Marbury, too, 
was a delegate to the political convention in San Francisco, as she 
was also more recently to that in New York. But her participa- 
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tion in politics began only in 1918, after she had done important 
war work with her two intimate friends, Elsie de Wolfe and Anne 
Morgan. Before that, for some thirty-five years or more, she was 
engaged in work connected with the theatre and the drama. She 
was the first agent for French and British dramatists in the 
United States, and for this country also she has been agent and at 
times producer. Her book is crowded with vivacious, shrewd remi- 
niscences of writers, of actors and actresses, of various nations. 
Business relations became personal friendships. The volume gives 
a valuable, if cheerfully haphazard, picture of literary and artistic 
life at home and abroad from the eighties on. It is deliberately 
without form, which accounts for its title. Miss Marbury explains 
that “having neither record nor note-book these pages from mem- 
ory were written in long hand between the hours of four and six 
a. M.” — and not revised, we add, as we turn the abundant pages, 
as we pass breathlessly from one experience to another, one famous 
name to another, as we are asked without warning to be sentimen- 
tal here and cynical there. But if without form, the book is by no 
means void of an interpretation along the way of the parti-colored 
life in which Miss Marbury has shared. If the interpretation itself 
seems parti-colored we are at least left in no doubt as to the vivid- 
ness of the writer’s mind and personality. 

Both these volumes of memoirs by American women of the 
same period reveal predominantly the happiness brought about 
by the independence of their sex. Personal affections are con- 
spicuous — for husband and child, for friends — but equally 
shining is the radiance from successful and serviceable activity. 
If these writers had not been sure enough of the value of life to 
want to live over again their own busy, vigorous years, we should 
have lost optimistic and cheering memoirs of an epoch with its 
share of temptations to doubt and disillusionment. For their 


friendship with this human existence we may well thank them. 
ANNE C. E. ALLinson 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 
Tue Genius or Spatn, dy Satvapor pE Mapariaca. Oxford University 
Press. 
In this volume the author of “Shelley and Calderén and Other 
Essays” exhibits what he aptly calls “literary portraits” of seven 
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contemporary Spanish authors, Pérez Galdés, Pérez de Ayala, 
Unamuno, Baroja, Valle Inclan, Azorin, and Miréd. In addition 
there is a “note” on don Francisco Giner de los Rios. The ad- 
mirable introductory essay in two parts, “The Genius of Spain” 
and “The Character of Spanish Contemporary Literature,” pro- 
vides the background in which the individual subjects are set. 

Sefior Madariaga strikes out for the main current of Spanish 
literature and art, ignoring the drifts and eddies in which too 
many scholars are wont to paddle. He finds that Spanish thought is 
characteristically concrete and applied; it shuns abstractions and 
is always indifferent to ethical considerations. Its subject is man 
complete and concrete — Unamuno’s man of flesh and bones who 
eats and drinks and plays and sleeps and thinks and wills, who is 
born, suffers, and dies, particularly dies. “It neglects the develop- 
ments which an ever curious intellect opens out continually before 
the French, the Germans, the Italians — those experiments in 
form or in sensation to which the art of Europe owes so much of its 
appeal. It does not pursue those applications of art and thought 
to the business of life which give so much weight to English litera- 
ture. It does not disperse itself in the thousand little forces which 
converge upon and radiate from a civilized citizen, but rather con- 
siders man as a whole in his struggle and dealings with the great 
elementary powers, Evil, Death, Love.” 

Such material is primitively vital, and to treat it adequately re- 
quires genius rather than talent; mere skill is not enough. In fact, 
Spain has genius in abundance and little talent. Perhaps that is 
why she is so substantial in every respect, from cooking to paint- 
ing. Life conditions have always been too difficult to permit men 
to play with ideas and sauces. Sefior Madariaga points out that 
Spanish painters give us definite men and women; Juan Ruiz 
made flesh and blood people of pagan myths and living beings of 
Christian abstractions. The Picaros, Celestina, Don Quijote and 
Sancho Panza, and the rest of the noble company are flesh and 
blood and at the same time abstractions which live a fuller life 
than the characters of nature. The creative gift is strong in Spain; 
so Spanish literature and art are rather deep than broad. Foreign 
currents, from Italy particularly, have passed through the literary 
and artistic life of the country, but at most they leave only a verse 
form as a vehicle for further expression of the national genius. 
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Like a Spaniard of the truly national kidney, Sefior Madariaga 
goes deep. In each one of these essays he searches for what js 
fundamentally Spanish in the author under discussion. We have 
the feeling that the value of Galdés, Unamuno, and the others js 
measured by the extent to which each may be found to be dis. 
tinctively national within the limits of the main current, and only 
to that extent is the truth in him. It is obvious at once why Blasco 
Ibdfiez receives only casual mention in a volume whose title js 
“The Genius of Spain.” 

Among the moderns Sefior Madariaga proceeds with great 
sensitiveness of perception in search of solid merit. Galdés and 
Unamuno certainly are Spanish to the marrow; their whole inter- 
est is man. They are the most consistently representative among 
Spanish authors since 1900. Galdés in his “ Episodios Nacionales” 
and his novels has presented the whole panorama of nineteenth- 
century society. Unamuno is the great preacher of intellectual 
honesty and of the value of the individual. Thanks to his Asturian 
blood and broad sympathies, Pérez de Ayala’s verse and novels 
are less exclusively Spanish. He is a poet who thinks. In the essay 
on Baroja one senses a feeling of quite natural repugnance tem- 
pered by the wish to be just. With all his faults Baroja is in the 
national current because his spirit is moved to realism, however 
crude his particular variety of it be. Valle Inclan writes perhaps 
just a little too well, with a tendency towards playfulness which 
furnishes some ground for the charge of insincerity. 

After reading these essays we are more convinced than ever 
that the genius of Spain lies in the centre and the North of the 
peninsula. Sefior Madariaga has arranged his subjects in a de- 
scending scale to bring us gently down from the rugged vitality 
of Galdés and Unamuno to the sensuous refinement of the more 
Mediterranean Azorin and Miré. Sefior Madariaga is always skil- 
ful in arrangement as well as in analysis and interpretation. 


R. SELDEN Rose 
THE MINOR ARTS 
Tue Seven Livery Arts, dy Girpert Sevpes, Harper & Brothers. 
“Tue SevEN Livety Arts” is built upon a thesis and a quotation. 


The quotation, from Walter Pater, affirms that “there is a certain 
number of artists,” not great, “who have a distinct faculty of 
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their own by which they convey to us a peculiar quality of pleasure 
which we cannot get elsewhere.” The thesis is that in our America 
these persons are doing work more worthy of serious attention 
than their more pretentious contemporaries. This work, that of 
the “lively” or “jazz arts,” more accurately the “minor arts,” 
is characterized by high levity, rather than high seriousness, and 
its special function is to keep us in touch with our own time, a 
task which the major arts, being timeless, cannot perform. There 
is no conflict between the major and minor arts, but both are 
opposed to the “bogus arts.” In describing these, Mr. Seldes 
naturally flatters his prejudices: he mentions vocal concerts, 
grand opera, Ethelbert Nevin, “pseudo-classic” dancing, Herge- 
sheimer and Cabell, Belasco, the Barrymores, and the civic 
masque. Charlie Chaplin and Krazy Kat are the principal heroes 
of the book; the leading villain seems to be Puccini. 

The “movies,” the popular song, “rag-time,” “jazz’’ music, 
vaudeville, the musical comedy, the “revue,” the “colyum,” and 
the “comic strip”’: it is surely a diversified list. But they are all 
fish to Mr. Seldes’s net, and of several it may be said that he treats 
them better than they deserve. He classifies, compares, hunts 
sources, and assays values; and he probably does not mean it 
wholly as a joke that such a book as this should come forth with 
elaborate appendices. 

But in spite of the quality of the writing, it must be said that 
much of the book is given up to the praise of vulgarity. Not that 
the author does not appreciate fine things. But if they are serious 
and idealistic, they must be perfect or he will have none of them; 
if they are “lively,” it is quite otherwise. The most interesting 
chapter in the book is the analysis of George Herriman’s “‘ Krazy 
Kat,” “the most tender and most foolish of creatures, a gentle 
monster of our new mythology.” I am indeed afraid that when 
Mr. Seldes calls this the most satisfactory work of art produced 
in America to-day, he is engaging in what Carl Van Doren calls 
“creative reading.” Nevertheless, there is something here, and 
Mr. Seldes has done well to call attention to it, exaggerate as he 
may. His description of the plot is excellent. In the “patter” 
he finds Cervantes, Dickens, Dr. Johnson, and Yiddish dialect. 
Of the work in general he says: “‘It is rich with something we have 
too little of — fantasy. It is wise with pitying irony; it has delicacy, 
sensitiveness, and an unearthly beauty.” 
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Of all Mr. Seldes’s arts, it is the cinema which is most worthy 
of serious consideration, and here, oddly enough, he is least 
satisfactory. This is, no doubt, because he is not much interested 
in the cinema, but only in the “movies.” His analysis of slap-stick 
is masterly; his tribute to Chaplin is brilliant. With his scorn for 
the empty pretensions of “motion picture palaces,” his contention 
that in 1910 the “movies” were on the right track and lost it when 
they began to rely on talent imported from the theatre, I am 
wholly in sympathy. Eminently just too is his praise of Mack 
Sennett. But after that he presents many bouquets to imbeciles 
and frequently withholds praise due sincere and earnest workers, 
For most of the things which many of us regard as the few real 
achievements of the screen: for the classic tragedy of “Broken 
Blossoms,” for the gorgeous splendor and idealism of “Robin 
Hood,” for the infinitely poetic and elusive acting of Lillian Gish, 
he has no good word. D. W. Griffith seems to me to receive much 
less than his due. The plain truth of the matter is that he has done 
everything on the screen except the impossible, and that it is 
just the impossible which his impatient critics want him to do. 
And I cannot, in any degree, grant that Mary Pickford is simply 
‘a symbol of all our sentimentality.” At the very close of the book, 
Mr. Seldes seems to let the cat out of the bag. “For myself, | 
should like to see a touch more of grossness and license in these 
arts; it would be a sign that the blood hadn’t gone altogether pale, 
and that we can still roar cheerfully at dirty jokes, when they are 
funny.” 

What will be the influence on our criticism of this new attitude 
towards vulgar things, never quite so well presented as in this 
book? Will it merely cheapen it? Or will it broaden its sympathies, 
bring it into closer touch with life, make it less academic? At least, 
these things, whether art or‘not, indubitably do belong to life, and 
as such deserve consideration. Here indeed is the line I wish Mr. 
Seldes had more consistently followed. He touches it at times: 
when he shows that our cynical, indecent songs are a part of the 
revolt against our sentimentality; when he says that slap-stick, 
with its mad energy, appealed to us just because of our own 
sheltered and inhibited lives. Its heroes were always outcasts, 
individualists, anarchists, at war with every human institution, 
and when we laughed at them, we revenged ourselves against the 
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conscience that was always hedging us in. This is a profitable 
‘dea, and it ought to be further developed. 

Thus, though it is possible to disagree with Mr. Seldes on virtu- 
ally every page, it is not possible to deny that he has written a 
stimulating book. Whatever may be its significance for art, it does 
contain useful data for the study of contemporary American life. 
Epwarp WAGENKNECHT 


social 


GLEANINGS ON EASTERN ASIA 


Tue Recent Arms AND PouiticAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN, dy 
RixiTaro Fujisawa, Yale University Press. 
JAPAN AND HER CotonigEs, by Pouttney BiceLow, Longmans, Green 
O; Co. 
Tue Far Eastern Repustic or Siperta, ’y Henry KITTREDGE 
Norton, Henry Holt & Co. 
Ay InpIscREET CHRONICLE OF THE Paciric, dy Putnam WEALE, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. : 
WanDERINGS IN NORTHERN Cuina, dy Harry A. Franck, Century Co. 
TraveEts OF A CONSULAR OFFICER IN EasTERN TiBeET, dy Eric 
Tre1cHMAN, Cambridge University Press. 
Cuina: YESTERDAY AND To-Day, dy E. T. Wiuiams, Crowell Co. 
Cuina To-Day THRO’ CutnEsE Eyes, 4y T. T. Lew (et al.), George 
H. Doran Co. 
Tue Open Door Docrrine, dy Minccuien Joshua Bau, Macmillan 
Co. 
Tue Eruics or Oprum, dy Etten N. La Morte, Century Co. 
THE past two years have added appreciably to the literature of 
information on the peoples, problems, and places of the Far East. 
Here are half a score of books in English published within this 
period that are worth having and even necessary to a proper 
understanding of conditions there to-day. In addition to these, 
Professor Longford has contributed a volume on Japan to the 
series on “The Nations of To-day,” edited by John Buchan. It 
may be hoped that the best popular history of Japan in English 
may not, in consequence of the exclusion of the author’s name from 
the title-page, be quoted as Buchan’s rather than his, for many 
years in Japan have given Professor Longford unusual qualifica- 
tions, and his carefully considered sketch of the chief epochs in 
her growth is likely for a long time to hold its place in reference 
libraries, Criticism on the book restricts itself mainly to questions 
of proportion. Dr. Fujisawa’s “Recent Aims and Political Devel- 
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opment of Japan,’ a series of lectures delivered at the Williams. 
town Institute of Politics, forms a sort of sequel which many 
readers will find most profitable after making acquaintance with 
Mr. Longford’s outline history. Its value lies in its interpretation 
of Japanese institutions and mental processes presented in terms 
intelligible to an American audience. The author’s unadorned 
simplicity of style must have been more effective, indeed, in a 
lecture room than it is in print, where there is some lack of se. 
quence and compression, but the book is decidedly worth reading, 

The imperial expansion of Japan is represented by two books on 
our list, the first of which, Poultney Bigelow’s “Japan and her 
Colonies,” will compensate the reader for time spent in reading 
the story of a delightful journey in enchanting places. Mr. Bige- 
low’s account of Japan’s schools and colonies is obviously colored 
by sedulous attentions paid him during his visit. But if his appro- 
bations may be discounted in the minds of those aware of the 
subtle art of Japanese ciceronage his observations upon the amaz- 
ing contrasts in this country during the half century since his 
first visit are suggestive and sometimes sagacious. His comment 
on the miscarriage of the Prussian von Mohl’s attempt to convert 
the court of Tokyo into a replica of that in Berlin prompts the 
reflection that German might conceivably have been the language 
of foreign intercourse in Japan had the Germans ever possessed 
an aptitude for accommodation, There are similar inferences 
gathered from his contrast between German and Japanese methods 
in Shanturig, but here as in his eulogy on the administration of 
Formosa the author is not entirely convincing. 

The other book, Mr. Norton’s “Far Eastern Republic of 
Siberia,” shows a Japan of another complexion. In Siberia she is 
the trouble-maker, and it is hard to disassociate Mr. Bigelow’s 
friends from the militarists who in 1918 landed at Vladivostok 
twelve times the number of American troops with whom it was 
proposed to take equal share in checking the menace of Bolshe- 
vism. It may be said that many — perhaps most — Japanese do 
not approve of the acts and agents of Japan in Shantung, Korea, 
and Siberia, but her record during twenty years shows that the 
military group inevitably controls her policy in moments of crisis 
and creates situations which the peaceable majority are unable 
to mitigate. The main worth of Mr. Norton’s book is its account 
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of the creation of the Republic in Trans-Baikalia, a region larger 
than the whole German-speaking area of Europe, potentially 
highly productive but thinly populated with some two million 
Russians. The story of the Czecho-Slovak anabasis, the Bolshevik 
terror, the Allied occupation, and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent government by peasants reflects the confusion which is 
always so exasperating to the student of Russian affairs, but it is 
picturesque beyond the range, haply, of any modern history. 
The author’s success in making it as intelligible as the bewildering 
circumstances permit and his lively portraits of some of the leaders 
in these emotional proceedings constitute a contribution of per- 
manent value. 

There is bewilderment of another sort in Putnam Weale’s “In- 
discreet Chronicle of the Pacific,” a survey of recent political 
complications in the East involving the aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Conference. Mr. Simpson — who prefers to be known as 
Putnam Weale — has shown in many books an intimate knowl- 
edge of Chinese affairs unequalled, perhaps, by any publicist 
alive. He has also opinions. The perplexity arises from the 
difficulty found in trying to disentangle facts from presumptions. 
Possibly he counts as one of his major “indiscretions” a claim to 
having induced the British Foreign Office to include China in the 
international arrangement promoted in 1921. If by his memoran- 
dum to Lord Riddell he persuaded his government of this and of 
the necessity of terminating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance — 
promising that when ended the military party would collapse and 
the more liberal elements gain control — it was an achievement 
of first-class importance already justified by results. To those 
willing to reckon the whole history of the Washington Conference 
as the Canossa of modern Japan, Mr. Simpson offers a dramatic 
masterpiece comparable to his famous “Indiscreet Letters” of 
1gol. It is not impartial, it is not generous, but it is vivid, and for 
this much may be forgiven — even his characteristic slur on “the 
mixture of altruism and innocence” shown by American states- 
men. In this way the Greeks talked about the Romans in the 
second century before the Christian era, but the Romans survived. 
_ Aconnecting link between the sea lands and continent of Asia 
is Mr. Franck’s “Wanderings in Northern China” by a traveller 
of experience in two hemispheres who understands American 
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distaste for erudition and colorful words. He has an expansive 
manner and plenty of photographs, and he is entertaining. There 
are vivacious accounts of fantastic Russian communities in the 
border lands of Mongolia and shrewd observations on the mis. 
sionary problem in Japanese Korea, a problem, which he inclines 
to attribute to the American type of Christianity introduced there 
more than to the Christian type of Americans who inspire the 
natives with insubordination. It is a serious impasse that has jts 
reflection also in the new Turkey which, like Japan, resents 
the instruments that seem to blaspheme the inviolable sanctions 
of rulership. Mr. Franck’s journeys about the Great Wall and 
Yellow River and into those waste spaces of Mohammedan China 
unveil the anarchic state of the country at present — yet in these 
regions he moved and passed and turned again without blame or 
danger; such is China. 

Mr. Eric Teichman in the “Travels of a Consular Officer in 
Eastern Tibet” covers the almost unknown tract called Kam on 
the disputed border between Szechuan Province and Tibet proper, 
much of which the Manchu government wrenched from the 
Tibetans between 1906 and 1912, to be surrendered by the new 
Republic in 1912. The story is a curious mixture of quite extraor- 
dinary military capacity in the person of General Chao Erk-feng 
— whose career has yet to be suitably proclaimed — and of pitiful 
incapacity on the part of the other agents of Chinese aggression, 
whether Imperial or Republican; its significant feature is the fact 
that the modern Chinese seem, when opportunity opens, disposed 
to scourge their weaker neighbors as their forebears did in the 
past. Mr. Teichman contributes a description of a territory nearly 
the size of Spain, wholly unlike the arid heights of Tibet and cov- 
ered with forested valleys between stupendous ranges that would 
frighten the Alps. 

Professor E. T. Williams’s “China Yesterday and To-day” is 
the outgrowth of his experiences and observations in thirty-five 
years of close association with Chinese affairs, supplemented by 
such research as a very busy life would permit. No book of recent 
years with as broad a scope deserves a higher rating as a trust- 
worthy introduction to the study of China, political, social, and 
economic. While some students might criticise the author's at- 
rangement and emphasis in several chapters, the general reader 
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will find little to complain of either in the matter or the manner 
of this kindly and competent Sinologue. He is strongest in his 
chapters on the social life and institutions of the country, weakest, 
perhaps, in his summary of events leading to the débacle of to-day. 
The situation is obviously discouraging to friends of China — 
like that of cities built upon earthquake areas; but why should the 
body politic of China be seismic? 

Four Chinese scholars of unusual ability — three of them 
Christians — have gathered in the little volume entitled “China 
To-day” seven essays on the intellectual renaissance there which 
will strike with some amazement readers unaware of the unfolding 
of the East. There are evidences of a great awakening, a revalua- 
tion of their old civilization and a reconstruction of individual 
and social life. We are not surprised to learn of reforms in educa- 
tional policy and of eager emphasis upon vocational training, but 
it is noteworthy that after breaking the idols of antiquity “there 
are increasing numbers of young men and women who turn their 
faces towards religion for the solution of life’s problem.” The atti- 
tude of the influential classes towards Christianity has changed 
in recent years, young people have learned to look upon the 
church as an instrument as well fitted for their own needs as for 
Occidentals, and Buddhists begin to recognize the need of applying 
its methods to a renovated Mahayana. Most momentous of all, 
New China proclaims the sentiment that ‘“‘no dead language can 
produce a living literature,” and proceeds to dethrone the ancient 
classical for the modern spoken idiom, the pei bua, of the people. 
Itis an intellectual revolution which gives to the twentieth century 
in China the importance which the fourteenth had in England. 
The almost incalculable significance of these changes in substance 
and terms of thought make this small volume a revelation to those 
who hear only of China’s political disorders. 

Dr. Joshua Bau reflects credit upon his training at Yale in a 
carefully reasoned treatise on “The Open Door Doctrine” which 
explains its origin and implications for the benefit of American 
citizens, but who can say how many of them are ready to listen to 
him? None the less, what he tells us is important as well as true. 
John Hay’s famous principle is not an affair of bankers and ex- 
porters, but a concern of our entire nation and as much a moral 
obligation as the Monroe Doctrine: it is also international in its 
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scope, the United States holding the balance of power so thy 
merely by mild insistence we may preserve the integrity of China: 
again, we appeal to the Chinese as a special protector of cheie 
country and are morally bound to help them while the Republic 
is in the process of incubation. These are appealing reasons for 
a more popular support of a great conception urged with vigor 
and moderation by an enlightened student from whom much may 
be expected in the future. 

Miss La Motte is a missionary after the pattern of the author 
of “Ramona,” a woman whose first visit to China showed her a 
wrong against the Chinese that she is devoting her life to remedy. 
ing. Her “Ethics of Opium” supplements her “Peking Dust” 
in its arraignment of the European nations for allowing an inter- 
national opium traffic which still persists. It is an ancient offense, 
and the world is more tired than ever of old scores, but if American 
idealism amounts to anything, this offers our country an opportu- 
nity that will stimulate the best there is in us. Miss La Motte pre- 
sents the issue, which concerns China only incidentally, though 
the Chinese happen to be the greatest sufferers. England produces 
in India under government control most of the opium manufac- 
tured. It is no longer taken to China as a legitimate article of 
trade, but it finds its way there, and from it comes most of the 
morphine, heroin, and other drugs that debauch mankind. Can 
England be persuaded to prohibit the growth of three hundred 
times the amount of opium needed for all the medical purposes 
in the world? The question is one which suggests the transcendent 
importance of educating public opinion by putting the facts 
plainly. As Miss La Motte presents them the moral issues in- 
volved in the contacts of East and West may be seen to over- 


shadow political events enduring only for a day or a generation. 
F. W. Wictrams 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
UNPUBLISHED APHORISMS OF MEREDITH 


Wir AN INTRODUCTION BY EpwarpD VERE BREWER 


URING the summer of 1923 while seeking to determine 

the character and scope of certain portions of 
George Meredith’s library, I became acquainted with Mr. 
Francis Edwards, a bookseller of London, who had receiv :d 
in 1911 for disposal those volumes of Mr. Meredith’s library 
which had not been distributed among his friends and rela- 
tives at his death. 

It was while so engaged that my attention was called to a 
German music book containing exercises for the violin, on 
the back cover of which Meredith had evidently jotted down 
these passing thoughts for future use. The exhibit is so char- 
acteristic of Meredith’s mode of thought and so full of human 
interest that it seemed worth while to make it more accessible 
to the ever growing circle of Meredith’s admirers. No at- 
tempt has been made to ascertain whether the following 
aphorisms have found their way into his novels in the same or 
different form, but they are herewith reproduced, as they 
appeared in this place. I have since learned in the excellent 
bibliography of George Meredith by Mr. M. Buxton Forman, 
that mention is made of nine of the aphorisms which were 
published in Mr. Edwards’s book catalogue for July, 1913. 
In a few instances I have omitted an item altogether, because 
of illegibility or lack of clearness. 


Our great personal error is to mistake the fretfulness of a desire 
for the strength of one. 


If you are sometimes in doubt as to the truth of a thing, see 
whether it borders on the ridiculous. 


Remember, if you find the world unjust to your merits or to 


your friends, how much its tolerance disgusted you when there 
was one you hated. 
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In civilized life the artificial is the natural man; that cold scy! D- 
ture of human actions which was the art of the Greek. 


The pride of youth lies in the fact that his wealth is uncounted 
that of man in his having counted a penny more than his neighbor 


The Doctor came — his shadow a vulture. 


Talk to the world as if it knew everything about you — treat 
it as if it knew nothing. 


It is the weak, and therefore not the best part of our nature 
which weeps long for any loss. 


The little con — that men call conscience. 
Sinners enjoy a saving sense of virtue when conscience bullies 
them. But this is only a proof that conscience has turned 


King’s evidence. 


These British bear the troubled and perplexed looks of men 
begotten between business hours. 


Nature punishes nothing so severely as want of sense. 
Victory means life enjoyed. 


The first duty of husband and wife: to conceal their mutual 
skeletons. 


There have always been people trying to get human nature 
on a tramroad. 


Compensation: A blow—is that matter for congratulation. Yes, 
the more it hurts the more thoroughly it proves that you are of 


the quick. 


To look for praise is to confess our own littleness. 
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You complain that men worship prosperity. Wherefore? It is 


che truest instinct derived from nature to court whatsoever 


flourishes. 


\VWomen’s instinct teaches them they were meant to have 
everything for nothing. 


Proverbs are the mental offspring of impatience. 


There is no impiety excelling the desire for miracles; there is 
no folly equal to the belief in them. 


Do we not know ourselves? Ay! so well that we one and all 


determine to know somebody else instead. 


In all dissensions between the world and the philosopher it is 
the epigram that triumphs. 


The most easy to be pleased, the most difficult to be pleased 
thoroughly. 


The Devil is blacker from Luther’s ink than from his inkstand, 
but the force that hurled it makes the ink permanent. 


There are few things that bear so strong a likeness to ourselves 
as the masks that disguise us. 


Love is the first conscious working of the heart. 
Happiness, when it knows itself, teaches us immortality. 


The heart’s immortality dates from the hour it hopes to be 
immortal, 


Conscience is not a spotless tablet at the Commencement. 


Our morality depends more on the imaginations of the young 
than the rectitude of the mature. 
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We teach a folly when we say that men do not gain their objects 
in this life. 


It is not surprising for a man to be that which he preaches 
against, for he is naturally inveterate with what he feels in himself 
contemptible. 


To be wealthy implies to have the largest command of alter. 
natives — of good and evil; and commonly to be their puppet. 


Prayer should be for a furtherance of the efforts of present 
strength — not for an object. 


Youth fears Death as if it could taste death’s blackness. 


If I had had money; mark the chapter of contingent possibil- 
ities. 


The highest mountain in Britain, the mountain of Accumulated 
Humbug. 


On general terms with the world, we are loved much in propor- 
tion to the love we give. 


The world is a blunderer but no fool. 


Make it the duty of your brain to strive by Reason to feel life 
certain in its vital seat. 


The fall of man — the first march of necessity. 


For chastity between men and women: see first that they have 
principle — then fish’s blood — then deny them opportunity. 


Physical weakness is a great awakener of Conscience. 


Riches: If you have them, you have with you the love of your 
fellows. 


The first effort of man’s reason should be to approve of himself. 
Here stop most of us. 
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